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A SHORT timo before the departure of Colonel Kawlinson from 
England, at the clo.se of last year, that gentleman gave luo leavo^ 
to copy and publish the paper casts which be had made of the Scythic 
jHtrtion of the Bchistun Monument of Darius, together with any 
iiietnoir on the language which I might compile. I have availed 
myself of his permission, and the following paper is the result of my 
labour. 

The Scythic version of the monument is contained in the three 
columns which arc seen at the left hand of the first engraving of the 
volume commencing Colonel RawlinsoiTs Memoir on the Persian 
Cuneiform Inscription. Of these three columns, the middle one is in 
a state of almost perfect preservation; those on each side, as will bo 
seen by the fac-similc at the head of this paper, are much mutilated, 
more especially the third, which was in such a condition that of one 
half of it no connected paper cast was taken. The damage which 
these columns have suffered appears to have been caused by the flow 
of rain through breaks in the le<lge above, if we may judge from the 
circumstance that all the <lamagcd portions are in perpendicular linos, 
running in close proximity to long bands which arc entirely uninjured; 

^ ♦'•{it no detached bits appear to be gone. The plates now pub- 
lere taken from the casts by pantograph; and thus the form of 
S'has been kept, and the proportionate amount of loss or 
/readily seen. In this way, an easy means is afforded of 
^ the probability of any proposed restoration of lost passages, 
•acters drawn in outline arc all conjectural restorations. 

_nave called the language of these inscriptions Scythic, after 
Colonel Kawlinson. I hope to be able to show that it is a language 
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of tliat class which has been dcnoiiiinated Tartar, Scythic, Tschudish, 
or Mongolian; and as there Kcoins to be no reason why one of these 
words should be selected rather than another, the denomination given 
by Colonel Rawlinson is retained. The particular division of the 
class of language which I would compare it with, is one which has 
been called especially Ugrian, comprising as well the Ma^fJ^ar and 
the Ostiak, as the Permian, Zyrianian,^ Clieremiss, and others spoken 
by small tribes living on and near the Volga; it has analogies which 
occasionally may be nearer io the Turkish or Motigolian, and it is 
not impossible that much closer analogies may be found hereafter 
with some other languages of Asia, which would at once end all our 
conjectures. 

How long the use of the >Scyt]iian w^riting lasted may not be 
known; but it pnhably was not used before Ihe time of Cyrus, nor 
Bubscfjucntly to the fourth century heforc the Christian ora. The short 
inscription of Cyrus, at Murghah, exists in a Scythic tr.anslalion, tho 
earliest relie we have; and 1 liave recently received from Susa the copy 
of ail inscription in the same language as late as the reign of Arta- 
xerxes Miiomon, who hegan to reign about 405 n.c. (died 359); and, 
singularly enough, the inscription is e([ually ungrammatioal with tho 
Persian inscription of his son Artaxerxes Oelius, puhlished by Lassen 
and by Rawlinson; and the errors of grammar consist in tlm same 
confusion of eases as is found on that very singular inonumeut. 

I am quite aware that after I have done all I can, much will 
remain to he eflected by those who are skilled in the T'grian tongues, 
in regaul to which I can jiretend to nothing more than some acquaint¬ 
ance with the grammatical essays and very scanty vocabularies which 
have been published withiu these few years in Russia and Germany. 
A vernacular knowledge of some of those tongues woidd lead to the 
discovery of rcsciiihlaiices which cannot he seen by one who is reduced 
to laborious hunting through the columns of a vocabulary, and who, 
after all, may find himself in possession of a mistake. The main 
object of the follow'ing paper is to put the version, in as usable a 
form as I could make it, into the hands of those who have such kiiow- 
le<lgc. 1 believe the chapter treating of the values of the numerous 
characters iu the alphabet or syllaharium will he found to possess 
some degree of completeness: but tho rest of the work is only a 
beginning, aud no one is more assured tlian myself how much remains 

^ Tlic true spoiling of this word is restored from Russian authorities; tho S 
was odopU'd bj; the Germans, to suit their pronunciation, in the same way as the 
Zend language is^nmde by them Send. In the present instance, an obvious con¬ 
fusion is 1 ‘voideil liv thn nrlontion of 7 
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uiitlone. It woul<l not perhaps have been difficult to jn’odiico a niorp 
complete memoir bya lon^^cr course of inv^estifixation; but the eontiuuai 
interruptions caused by a laborious and engrossing occupation prevent 
anything like a steady application to the study It is ibcrofore 
tlionglit best to publish the paper, however imperfect, rather than 
wait for any possihlc improvements. 1 know that I am s]»oaking the 
feeling of Colonel Rawliusou tipou this matter when I say that it is 
under every consideration desirable to put his materials at once into 
the hands of those able to make use of them; and this would have 
been done earlier, but for his anxiety to liavo thorn preparerl in an 
available form, whicli could not be «Ionc without some previous study, 
and which his own more important researches have not left him leisure 
to complete himself. 

The inherent difficulties of this investigation, the little which is 
known of the languages analogous to that under considonition, the 
damaged state of the inonumont in many parts, the running together 
of all the wor«ls without division, which sometimes causes one to 
mistake the hegiuning of a subseipieut word for the inflection of one 
preceding,—all this will he the best apology for tho failures which 
will certaihly bo found in this memoir. 

It will be understood that tho principal interest of the investi¬ 
gation is philological only; but bore an<l tlicre tlie meaning of a 
passage will be gleaned which is unintelligible in the origijial Persian; 
and thus a few accessions may be obtained for the Assyrian and 
Babylonian vocabulary, through which alone we can hope to gain 
insight into some portions of the early history of mankind in Central 
Asia. 

The question will no doubt be askotl, what people it was who 
spoke the language under consideration; but I have really little more 
of positive information to comninnicatc than what is stated by Colonel 
Rawliuson, in his Memoir on the Persian Inscription, p. 32—39. In 
allusion to what ho says in j). 37, I may say that I believe tho lan¬ 
guage to be wholly Scythic, and that any departure from that type 
which we may find is due to aii intercourse with nations speaking 
^rian tongues, or else to tho probable circumstance that the inscrip¬ 
tions were written, not by natives, but by Persians, who, because 
they were Persians, wrote it with a foreign admixture, in the same 
way as the Russians, who almost alone write the Ugrian languages, 
do occasionally mix up Russian words and idioms with those of tho 
Ugrian tongues. Perhaps both causes concurred to produce the Arian 
influence which we find. There can be no doubt that the language 
was that of the pastoral tribes y^ho inhabited the Persian empirg; and, 
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^^hetlier known by the appellations of Daha), SacsB, Mardi, or any 

others, they were fundamentally the same people, and spoke similar 

languages, which probably were allied to the language of Srvthia 

Proper; that is to say, the Scythia of Herodotus, the extreme oast of 

Europe and adjoining y)arts of Asia, where that branch of the Tartar 
~ * 

tongues, csj)eeially called Ugrian, is still spoken by dilforent trfbes. It 
is but a feeble ground to build a foundation upon, but I would 
observe that the only j»eculiar name found attached to any place or 
province of Persia is the one attributed to Susiana; every other name 
is rendered by a Persian w^ord, often cornijded, but still Persian; 
while Susiana is called neither by its Greek name, nor by the Semitic 
term Elani, nor the Arian f'lraja. The name, as 1 transcribe it, is 
Afaiti for the j>rovince; Afarti, the people; and perhaps Afartu a 
single person; ami this Afar may’’ have been pronoum;ed Avar, or Amar, 
or Abar, The first syllable is clearly the vowel n, though in two 
instances we find, instead of the vowel a, the character which makes 
the syllable //ow of the Persian name Handita, which is, how’cver, not 
quite determined in sound. The remainder of the word is written by a 
character Avhich makes ihe first syllable <»f the name of the brother of 
Cambyses, wlio is called Smerdis by Herodotus, Mardos (or Mardis) 
h vhischylus, Mergis by Justin, and Bardiya in Persian. Now Ave 
find a race of men of pastoral and j>re<latory habits sj»rea<l about in 
several parts of Persia, called Mardi and Am.ar<li. M«ist of them lived 
near the Caspian Sea; but one tribe was settled, so far as nomadic 
j)Coplc do settle, betAveen Susiana and Persis.’ I would infer, but only 
as a guess, that the people Avho spoke the language of the inscrij)tions 
Avere those Amardi; the only people known by an indigenous nanu! in 
a language are likely to have been the people who sj)oke that language, 
and they might give their name to the pi'OA'^ince over Avhich they Avan- 
dcred This is an inference like such a one as we might draw' from 
finding three nations mentioned in a Welsh book by the names of 
Cyminry, Ysgotieid, and Saesoniad. Wc knoAv the second and third 
to be the Scots and Saxons from the similarily of tho names, arnl aa-^c 
suppose tho unknown name, “ Cyminry,” to designate the Welsh, tlie 
people who spoke the language of the book. The name of the AA'ars, 
or Abars, a Scythian people located about the Volga in the sixth 
century, a.D., who for several years played an important part in the 
history of the decaying Roman empire, Avould suggest an affinity to the 
Amardi, and the resemblance of the Volga tongues to the language of 
the inscriptions might go in support of the suggestion; but, with the 


^ Strabo, lib. X I. cap. xiii. sec. 3, 6. 
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exception of such rcscinblancos of name and language, the admitted 
Scythlc character of the Avars, and the probability that, as a result 
of their early and emluriiig settlement in Hungary, their language 
would be a good deal mixed up with the Magyar ns now spoken, I 
have Toothing to offer in corroboration. 

A few observations remain to be made on the plates. All the 
characters in black are deeply cut, and are well defined <»n the paper- 
cast; these are so sharp in outline, that they must be seen upon 
the rock as perfect as when they were engraved twenty-three 
centuries ago, and may be depended on. The shadetl characters are 
more or less perfectly visible on the paper cast, but their accuracy can 
never be positively vetuched for, unless Avhere the word is pretty well 
known from the ct)ntext; still no letter has been so set down which is 
not at least partially visible. When an outline only is given, the cha¬ 
racter has wludly disaj)])eared from the cast, and the restoration is 
eonjectural. Another visit to the rook will certainly bring out letters 
liere and there wliicb arc gone in the cast; this is inferroil, not merely 
from the los.s of certain words in om; east wbicli are perfectly visible 
in *luj)licate imj)ression.s, but also from the appearance on some parts 
of the in.scrij)tions, copied by hand, of w'ords which arc invisible on all 
the casts taken, 

I now proceed to the Memoir, wlncb will begin by a verification 
of the alphabet, followed by a transcri{)t of the inscription in Homan 
characters, letter by letter, with no other division of words than is 
found in the original. A grammatical sketch of the language 
comes next; then an .analysis of all the inscriptions; and finally a 
vocabulary. 

THE ALPHABET. 

The Scytbic alphabet, or rather syllabarium, is composed of about 
a liutidrcd characters, of which two ,at least appear to bo ideographs; 
ten arc very rarely employed; and a few of theso may be merely 
varied fonns of some of the others. Each character represents a syl- 
Jiiblc, which may be cither a single vowel, or a consonant and vowel, 
or two consonants with a vowel bfdween them : cx,amples of these are 
yyt: rt, nt, par, and may be here observc<l 

that in characters whose sounds are known more or less accurately, I 
have always used one of the vowels a, i, or «, as in the Persian 
language, from which chiefly any notion of the power pf the Scythic 
eharaeters has been obtained: whenever the vowel epr o is n.«ed, it is 
an indication that I know notJiing of the power of the rliara(5ter,..and 
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tkat the syllable representing it has been taken for the purpose of 
identification, and to avoid tho awkwardness of having to read a 
cliaracter Avithout a sound. In every case of doubt 1 liave adopted 
the power proposed by Westergaard in his able Memoir, printed in 
the Memoirs of tlie Society of Northern Anti(piarics, Copeijliagen, 
1844, to tlie value of whose results, though based on A*ci*y insufficient 
materials, I can bear the fullest testimony. 

Many of the characters resemble those of the Babylonian ali>habet, 
and it is probable that the more civilized Babylonians adapted their 
cumbrous mode of writing to the language of the uncivilized Scythians, 
in the same way as we employ the Roman alphabet for the languages 
of Africans and Polynesians, using only such characters as are w'anted 
in the new language. Tho Babylonians thus were able to efToct tlieir 
object by one-third of the characters which they used in writing their 
own language, discarding a very superfluous amount of homophones 
and ideographs which had been either the result of a transition from 
hieroglyphs or picture-writing, or else were invented for the pur¬ 
pose of concealment, and of retaining the art of writing in the hands 
of a privileged few. This similarity of form has frequently aided in 
assigning the power oE a Babylonian or,Scythic character* in cases 
where the amount of evidence was greater on one side than on the 
other. There is usually some dilference of shape between the Baby¬ 
lonian and Scythic group, as there is between two dittereut specimens 
of the same Babylonian character; but they are generally nearly 
enough alike to be recognizable: as examples, the following may be 
uddneed:— 

Uab. Scyth. Bab. Soyth. Bab, Scytb. Bab. Scyth. 

-IK! = -m< 

ri at s I'i or mi. 


In forming the characters at Bchistun there is more elegance in 
the shape and grouping of the wedges than at Persepolis and else¬ 
where' : in the fonner Ave have i where the latter has ; and 
gonei’ally the stiff wedges of the latter are all of the same size, and 
placed parallel to each other, while those at Behistun have a curved 
outline: Avhen four arc together, the middle ones are much smaller 
than the others, and the wedges closing a character horizontal at 
Persepolis converge in the Behistun Inscriptions. 

In one or two points of phonography this alphabet resembles that 
used by tho Tamils: there is no distinction made between the surd 
and sonant consonants at the beginning of a word, and in the middle 
of a'AvoVd the same con- onant must have been pronounced as a sonant 
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when aiu^lc, and a surd when double. The Da of Darius, for example^ 
is nia<le by the same character as the Ta of Takabara; and the Ku of 
Kurus and Kuganaka does not dift'er from the Gu of Gudrus: examples 
of the double consonant in the middle of words arc Gumatta, Kappis- 
sakanis^ Yuttana, and very many others. This rule is not precisely 
without exception, but it is very generally observed. 

I have arranged the alphabet in the following ordervowels, 
labials, gutturals, dentals, aspirates, li(piids, and sibilants, concluding 
with Ihe semi-vowel y. In alleging the evidence for the sounds 
attributed to each character, the admitted c(>rresi>onding Persian word 
is given, as transcribed by Colonel Bawlinson. 


Vowels. 


I. a —This character occurs in the following names: 


Yy5^ CA rak ka^ III. JIG. Arakka. 

yjt y-^^y ^y y^< >-yjy^ -<yy [a mk ka tar h «: i. 27. 

Arakadrish, 

yyt >t^y ^ ^yy CA sik ka van ni s] I. 5. Ha- 

khainanish. 

^yy ^y*^ ® Atrma. 

TT^ ^TT 

II. 84. Atriyatiya. 

yyt: ^ *^y^ ^yyy ^yy t a » ya m s] 11. 46. Autlyara. 

This character appears not to have been used otherwise than as 
an initial. 


2. i .—The evidence for the value of this character is much 

less weighty than for the vowel a; but the power seems not loss 
certain. The only names I find it in are those— 

yyt: *“yyy^ 

^yyy y^y ^ which the Persian 

transcri])t is mutilated. 

^ *“^y Yuna. 

' Tlic references are made to the columns at Behistun; tha'ie in small Roman 
numerals refer to the minor Inscriptions, which are not generally engraved here. 
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But tlie concurrence of the Babylonian , which i^ certainly 
i, and the sounds of the compound Scythic and Babylonian 

which ar(i as certainly ya, give the highest probability that 
the power of this character is the one given. 


*1. ^ It. —Tlii.s vowd is found in the following names: 

:idT -TTT< m ri r- va a -] 1. 1. 

l)ariyavu.sh. 

T^T K V tVa u vi s .sa] II. 37, -10. Vumisa. 

yy>^ ^ ^yfy y"*' Autiyam. 


y^y ^ ^y « uU ka] m. Vabuka. 

It is also found in the name of Ormazd; but a'3 there is 
some doubt whether or not the initilK character ►•^y b(; a 

phonetic, or a determinative as in Babylonian, it Is not brought 
forwanl in proof. The Persian “i)ahyau.sh” is u.sn!il]y tr.m.scribeil 

^»^yy yy ^tyy ^ ^yy y^ " in IIl. Co the ^ 

is rcplace<l by f-yyy hu: and in xv. 12, we have E«^TT < replaced 
I'y -yy< yw. An additional cvulence is the undoubted value of 
^ in Babylonian. We have for ^ in the Artaxerxes In.scriptioii. 


y 

4. sryy c.—This character has not been found hitherto in any 
name, and the only evidence of its power is the sound given to the 
similar Babylonian character S^y^. 


Labials. 

• 

The preceding remarks upon the confusion of the surd and sonant 
powers of the consonants are valid here. There are, however, at least 
two distinct forms of one of the combinations in which the labial conso¬ 
nant appears, tfiough the difference is not that which wp make between 
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b arnl ‘p. I have called one of tlici^e forms pa and the other ba, for thp 
sake of distinction merely; there w’as no reason why the appellations 
should not have been reversed. I believe the consonant was the same 
in both. 


.O. ha .—This character is found in the following proj)cr 


names: 


5iy^ ^y [pa i.i in] H- l. Bablm. 

^yyy^ j^yy [Ba ik tar r.vi. 17 . Baki,- 

tarisli. 

^y [Bagayatis] I. 11. Bagayadish. 

>Jry ^*^y ^y M^y [^Kat batukas^ 1. 12. Katj>atnka. 
•^y (^Ar l)a ya] 1.11. Arabaya. 

^'^yy • ^»-yy y^ ^y [^Vl s ta a.s ba] 1.3. Vishtasj)a. 
y>- ^y ^*-yy j^Tak va.sbala] II. (>1,63. Kbainaspada (0- 

^y jt^y ►^y*^ ^^yy^ (*^^y) P* "‘0 1II-!*1- Bagabigna. 

^y ,ty V P‘‘*^0 III* BagJibuksha. 

^y ►yyy j^Ba r sa] xv. 13. Parsa. 

^y y>-< >"^yy*- *"*^y y^y '^3 i- 

Uj»adarma. 


y>- ^y '^^y c^’“' *'‘0 II* ”*'• 

Patigrabaiui. 


Eight of the above words have ba in Persian, and four have pa, 
corrcspon<ling with • If also found xi. as a transcript ol 
the Persian word Paruzandndm, made 

^y ^TTT TT *"^y *“^y ^yy^ 

The character has a .similar value in Babylonian. 
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. 6. ►-< "pa i.s found in these words: 

Patigrahanu. 

y^y yy^y C^rar va Jta tas] II. 7fi-7. Gannajfada. 

>-< [^Ar j»a ra] II. (jC. Arhlrsi. 

*^y^ ^y ^^y^ ^ I’"*' Naditahira. 

In these four words tlie >-< renders the Persian sounds of 
pa or fjiy and tliis circuinstancej combined with the similar use of 
this and the following letter T-nr as a jdnral suIIixlKndnees a 
belief that the Scythic language admitted the rules of vocalic 
harmony which are prevalent in the Magyar, Finnish, Turkisli, 
Mongol, Mauchu, and other languages of the family; contain¬ 
ing tlj»! narrow, and T-TTT- the ojien, vowel: in other wor<ls, 
being pronounced jr)e and/Jft. A further investigation of this subject 
must be left to those who are skilled in these tongues; and the fact 
will no doubt be decided by the intelligcnco of a Gabclentz, Schott, or 
Castren. 


7. y^yyy letter has not yet been found in any 

j)ropcT name; but it is here classed among the labials, because it 
forms the jdunil number as a suflix to certain words instead of 
and because, in the phrase farridrsarm-fa-ba, frequently repeated in 
the inseriiition, the /a, in one iustanee (TI. 28), is replaced by ►^y, 
which is certainly These reasons show that the sound is a labial; 
fa is selected merely dlfferentm causa. 


* Tlicse suffixes arc not added indiscriminately, but the termination 



follows words whose last syllabic begins with a liquid or semi-vowel, while >-< 
follows those beginning with any other consonant; wc have thus Assura*fa, 
Arbuya-fa, Y.aun:i-fa, &c., for Assyrians, Arabians, and lunians; and Vata-pa, 
Sakka-}>a, Markus-]>a, &c., for Mudians, Sacm, and Margiaiis. This is not incon¬ 
sistent with the ^principle of vocalic harmony as prevalent in the Mauchu, 
Mongol, and Turkii^li languages, in all which certain consonants always affect 




fertaiu vowels. 
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S. pi ’—Found in the following worda: 

tyyy ^yy t:y>- ^yy [Chi«pi s] i. 4. chiahpisii. 

^y ^y^ F* 

►^y ►tiy t^y*- ^yy Y ^ ^IT f f ^3 

III. 24. Kapialikaiiish. 

j^y ■i^y ^y*^ *^yy^ (*"^y) p‘ 

This character has the same value in Babylonian. 

t). pu. 

# 

^y »t=y ►^>- QBa ka pu uk ,sa] III, JM. Bagahuksha. 

^yyyy 5^*“ ^yyy C*^**'" P" y^3 F 24. Kambujiya. 

>fe >- ►yy iH'^yy I”* ^^3 **^2. Nabuuita. 

Made in the Artaxeixos In-scriidioii. The Babylonian 

has the same value. 


10. *“y par. 

i «< [Par sail] I. 10, Paraa, Persia. 

>-y ►^>-yyy [Par ku-] II. as. iVum, a Persi:iu. 

►y ^^y y*' [Par thu vas] 11. G8. Partliwa. 

^,^yy >-y CVl in ta par na] 

frana. 

^>^yy >^y »-y >-^yy>- [Ta ka par ra] vi. 21. 
Jl5yy ^y ^*^yy [S par hi] vi. 22. Sparda. 


HI. 42-3. Vida- 
Takabara. 


►-y y^y [Kan par va] III. 90 Gaubaruva. 

►-y It^yyy ►-Jiy »-^y t^yyit^ [Par ru za na na m] Paruza- 

nunum, in the small inscriptions. 

The similar Babylonian + is read bar. 
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11. far. 

►►ft P^’ar ti ya]| I. 23. Bardiya. 

^^^^"''''“'*■^*'^ 1 *' 

^yy [^Far ra ta] II. 73. Frada. 

try ^^yy^ y^y ^-yy ^yy?: [Far ra va ta lu m] 

Frauiataraiii, in the small Inscriptions. 

This letter appears to have the power of f only, when coming 
before, a syllable beginning with i’, which is its u.sual position; and 
unless when s]>eHinr/, I rei»resent it by / only in such cj^es, writing 
Frata, Fruvartis, instead of Farrnta, FarruvartU. 

12 . name in which this character i.s 

M’ritton i.s ji^y t:yy^ I l’***^* 

Persian Kapada. It seems clear that tlie character nuis^ haA'c had 
something like this sound, unless we .supjiosc it to be another form of 
ba. and pu, which is very unliktdy; but as the sound of pat, by 
doubling the consonant, would, a.s a general rule, produce the surd t, 
while Kapada has the sonant d, its value is set down at the lowest 
degree t)f certainty. It is a characler of rare occurrence, and I do not 
remember it in any otlier word than ^t^y 

which may rejiresent the Persian nyadana; but the passage where 
the word is found is very obscure. 

13. ►^y P -—The only proper name inclmling this letter is 

^y fry- ::<yy 7 ^<yy [Ka P pi a sa ka ni s] 

III. 24, Kapishkauish. It is true that it occurs in the name of 
Vahyazdata, in the detached inscription H; but as the samo name is 
written several times with ^^y t, instead of ►^y p, and the word 
re(piires f, there can be little doubt that ►'^y is an error of the 
engraver. The character also occurs at the entl of namc.s in the 
Naksh-i-Ruatam Inscription, apparently forming a plural, instead of 
y^yyy /a or >-< pa; tlu-s seems decisive as to its being a labial. 

In Babylonian it has the jiower of a terminal ;>, such as I ascril>e 
to it. 
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It may be observed here, in respect of these terminal consonants,^ 
tliiit tliosc endinc with I- and n have each three forms, one of which 
appears usually to follow the vowel a, another i, and the third u; as 
ul', ih, vl-; an, in, an. Those with r and s have each two forms, and, 
as a matter of convenience, I have distinguished them by tlie omission 
or iuldifion of the vowel a, calling one set ?' and s, the other ar and 
as. This is done when transcribing or spelling merely; but when 
the inscriptions arc divided into pronouncible words, I write ap and 
at for tlie initial p and /, and ir and is for the initial r and «, to dis¬ 
tinguish them from ar and os; when similar vowels come together in 
the same word, as hn, ?in, I omit one, writing /ivn. In merely trau- 
sorihing the inscriptions, without arbitrarily dividing tlie words, this 
is clearly inadmissible. 


14. of .—The authority for this value is but small, and 1 have 

had some idea of calling it ef hh a mark of ignorance. It occurs twice 
in linn 7, col. II., in the word meaning “ Susiana,” which is usually 
Avritten word i.s 

written woidd s<'em to give the vowel. 

In col. I. 40 there is a word ^ , 

which I believe to bo a transcript, and not a translation, of the 
Persian pniiydvaldjfo, somewhat clumsily rendering it aftiyavan 
ya hi. I think the character occurs in col. III. .‘1(5, in the word 

UoiidUa, in Persian, as read by r<»]one] Kawdin.son, 
in his Notes and Corrections, page v.: but the value of the Persian 
bs not certain, and the Scythic transcrijd i.s far from clear: it 

appeared at first to be but tln*n tin* jterpendicular rnnuired 

before proper names would be wanting. It sc'cms, on the whole, unsafe 
to draw any conclusion from this name, and the tran8crij)tioii af is 
here provisionally retained; perhaps a nasal an might conciliate all: 
we should have Andita for “Ilaudita,” and the Susians would be 
Amardi, an identification of some interest. 


15. »-yy*^ pe. 

16 . po. 

There is no authority for either of tbe.se values. I have taken pe 
for the first, because I find it in the words -n-- -TiK. (mean- 
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ing in all pi\)bability “ears,” in Zyrianian pely^ and in the word 
(H. 58, “crucified”(?), in Ostiak pema, “a cross”).* 
Tlie value of po for I take from Westergaard, on the ground 
of its often following the ehaiactor ►I^y dp in the same W’ord. 
I am very much inclined to think ho is right. * 


GUTTUIIALS. 

The observations at the beginning of the Labial Scries arc valid 
here: we have two Jea's and two Xw’s, which I distinguish by varying 
the consonant, but without su])posing that such a <listinction really 
existed in the language. In fact, I am on the whole of opinion that 
the difl'erenee was rather in tho vowel. 

17. jii^y ha .—Found in those proper names: 

^y ►^y ^y*^ V 

III. 24. Kapishkanish. 

>t:y fc:^y ^y »H^y ^ I* 12 . Katpatuka. 

>£^y j^y ^y ►-i^y »^y 22 . idem. 

yy>:: y^>>^-y »t^y [^A mk ka] III. 30. Arakha. 
y^^>-y jJ^y ^^^y []lkik ka an^ II. 54, 73 . Ragii. 
lyl >^y Jih ka] I. 14. Saka. 

^y >iiy [^Ba ka pu uk sa] 111.91. Bagabuksha. 

^y >t=y t:y»^ |[Ba ka pi jk na] 111.91. Bagabigna. 

Ka is also found in the names of Arakadrish, I. 27; Akhamanish, 
I. 5; Varkana, II. GS; Vahuka, III. 92; Takabara, vi. 24; Tigrak- 
huda, vi. 20-1; Zaraka, vi. 18; Kraka, vi. 25; Sakuka, and perhaps* 
some others. 

* In this and similar cases I am compelled to anticipate. I hope to be able 
to show that the Ostiak, Zyriani.an, and other Ugrian tongues are allied to tho 
languages undcr^ investigation; but in the meantime the statement in the text 
must be taken quantum valeat. The transcription, at all events, is left with the 
vowel e, the sign of doubt or ignorance. 
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18. »-p>-< gan .—This diaractor is obviously a cofiipountl, mailo 

►— \ I 

up of ah and ^ w. It is found in— 

y^y ^>-yy [^Gau va t tsi^ I. 27. Oaumata. 

y^y []Gau par va3 III. 80. Gauharuva. 


10 , ►.yy>^ ga. Tliis is found only in tlio wonl 

j^y »-yy>^ ►^TT *^3 I. 41. Ha^^yadish. 

The impression is not very clear; but I think it is certain. Mado 
in the Artaxerxes Iuscri]>tion. The ufuttunil is corrobonitoil 

by the Babylonian -TTA gi 


20. <tt: ^ ki .—Not found in any proper name, Westor/jaard 
(p. 32({) supposes it—no doubt correctly—to be a guttural, and prefers 
the value of Mo. I rather take hi, for greater simplicity, and because 
the similar Babylonian has that value. As a corroboration of its 

power as a guttural, c/. II. 22 and II. .*18, whore ihha and ihhi have 
precisely the same signification ; compare also the Parsanikka of I. I, 
and the Parsanikki of the detached Inscriiition A, aud of I. .'IS and (i1. 


22. yy^ hu .—In 

T^T tT£ 

^yy*- yy^ ^11 D^*’^** H- Margush. 

yy^ y>-< piyyy ^yy QKu un lar ru .s] II. .>0. Gudrush. 

y^yyy ^^y CTlia t ta ku s] I. 14. Thatagush. 

^yy yy^ S^y >-^yy>- [^s ku t ra^ vl. 24. Skudm. 

yy^ ^y*- y^3 

TT^ ^TTT f^Nabu ku tar ru sar] I. 60. 

N ab ukhudrachara. 

^yy yy^ ^ ^“"3 I^iitached K. 

Sakuka. 

yy^ ^yyyy »-^y »t:y *"*^y CKu uk kan na ka an] II. .7. 

Kuganaka. • 

'The similar Babylonian Tt^y is pronounced hi. * 
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22. kan. 

^ Ein 

tT^ 

<tt: Etfr ^ 


ERT C'' an pii chi ya] 1. 24. Kahujiyii. 

►^j^y »^y 

Kuganaka. 

»»J;iy ^yy CVl ya kan na s] H. 72. Viyakhiia. 


JTyyyy ^*"11 *"^11*” ^ ’"0 

Wcstcrgaard suspected the value of this letter (see p. 297), hut 
hesitated to place it on his list. 



^ I'ar. 

^ ^yyy^ ^yyy ^yy [Tim hi kar ri chi «] ii. .■!.'». 

Thaigarchisli. 


[Kar ka] vi. 2.'>. Krtika. 

p ^^yy*“ CT*^ 111- •'^0. Thukra. 

-ItK Sakarri in the Artaxerxes Inscrij)tion r- Sakri. 


24 . s^yt^yy gno'. 

^y^yy y^y YI^I C^l*'*'** l**'*' his] H. 79 - 7 . riammpada. 


TT 

TY' 


Z'tZS" 

^ ^^y yi^y na va ak kas] II. 43. Anamaka. 

y J7^y ^y >X5y [Ka thatukas] I. 12. Katpatuka. 


[Sar ra in kas]] I. 12. Zaraka. The 

beginning of this name is lost; in vi. 18, the orthography is 

^^^yyy ^-^yy^ ^^y ^y c^nrraanka^. The character is made 
kas rather than ka, because most of the months end in s; so far that 

where no syllabic character ending in s exists, J^yy s is added, as 

> We find aIwaj-8 put for >-<10 this Inscription; ns -IT instead of 
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in Viyakannas. It is moreover unlikely that we should fiud another 
form of ha, having two already. I have more than ouce thought that 
this and similar varieties dift’ered from the usual form by a change of 
vowel only, and that they were used to represent the vocalic harmony 
characteristic of the Tartar tongues; and it is certain that the cha- 
racterf!^ which I name X;as, Im, van, &c., come more usiuilly after the 
narrow than the broad sounds, as though tiiey ought to ho pronounced 
he, ie, ve. This subject requires further inv^estigation; but it would 
require more leisure and greater skill in Tartar orthoepy than I possess. 

2(5. ah. 

^ Ilakhn- 

inanish. 

^y ^y*“ *^yy *^ 0 - 1 , S.'J. nakhkirish. 

»^y l^Sa ak ka] I. 14. Saka. 

y^y ^^y^ y*^^ ^^^yy*" ® *’^1 

Uwakshatara. 

y^y ^•^yy *^^^y [Ak va ta na] II. .'>(5. Hagluatana. 

The Ihibylonian of the siime value, may have Iweu (he 

jtrototype of tlii.s character. 


27. 



ik. 


-< -T*= -TT 
£T -^T -T- 



QTi ik ra] II. 20. Tigra. 

j^y ►-^y [[Pa ti ik rah ha na] II. 7.'*. 
Patigrabana. 

>-J:y [[Ba ka pi ik naj III. 01. Bagabigna. 


This character is not found in any other proper name on the 
Behistun Monument; but in common words it comes after syllables 
which do not terminate in i. At Persepolis, and elsewhere, it is fouud 
in proper names also after syllables ending in a, and as an initial: 

-T!T< -'Tr tB- ik ri»: n. 

Bakhtarish. 

^yy^ ^TTT ^TT V si r s sa] Kshiyarsha (Xerxes). 

VOL. XV. C 
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macliinevy,* liowoA'er, of tlie watchers of the four quarters of heaven, of 
the twelve hands of the fixed stars, of tlio seven Amshasitandu, and the 
sev'cii JJiva, presided over hy the two great spirits of light and dsirk- 
ncss, being adopted in many instances, even to the names,® from the 
Semitic, inhabitants of Chaldaja, who still retained all the essential 
parts of the ancient Babylonian mythology. 

There is only one other point connected with the Scyths, to which 
I wish to draw attention, and that refers especially to the wars of 
Foridun and Zohak. In the Zend hymn to the Homa^ there arc 
four distinct national i)ha..ses clearly indicated:—the first is the reign 
of Jem, the son of Vimvfjhan, which represents the Perso-Arian race, 
lip to the jioriod of their exodus from Aryavarlla ; the second is the 
ago of Aihvi, the father of Feridiin, who slew Zohak or the dragon, 
and divided the oinj)iro among his own sons;* this repre.sents the conflict 
of the Aiians and Scyths, during the progro.ss of the former to the 
westward, and up to the period of their c.stabli.shnient in Central 
Persia; the third ago i.s that of 6am<i, the father of Urval'hsh and 
Oershany,^ whoso conflict with “the green and venomous snake” is 
dc.scribcd ivith the most curious mythic iletail, this period being that 

> See I’ricliard’s Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, where the 
mytlios «if the Zend A vesta is eiiitoinised from Rhode, vol. IV. p. 39. Compare 
also Ileeriu’s rriticisni in his Rl‘.S( -arelies, Ac., Asiatic Nations, vol. 11. p. 3<>7. 
Rhode’s T have never hiul an opportunity of consulting. 

* 'J’liiis Tashtcr^ or Jitjjiter, who governed the eastern quarter, I takes to he 

]\[nshteri , the ui and t being nearly the same in I’^lilcvi. Venant, or 

Mercury, must be tlic Moi'i/ioe of Jiiliaii, Avhich .Tamhliehus identified with that 
jdaiiel. Satevis is a mere Pahlevi form of Saturn. Stira is Sirius, &c. 

’ This hymn, whicli is j»rohably one of the most ancient portions of the Zend 
J\ycsta, w.aa translated and aualyzeil hy Mous. Burnouf in the .louriial Asiatiqiic 
for 1344-40; and the Roman text and translation, extracted from this work, .arc 
given as an appendix to the Veiididad of Broekhaus. 

* Burnouf loaves the identification of for future explorers of the Vedas. 
Thritaon ho compares with Trita, hut there is no a]>parc]it connexion hotween tho 
names beyond their etiinology. An identity not merely of nann; hut of character 
would he a subject well worthy of Dr. Max Muller’s research in his present labours 
on the Vcda.s, 

(tcrschiisp the son of Sam, or Keresatpa tho son of Sama, Mons. Burnouf 
compares with Krlfurva, the son of Samyama (.four. Asiat. Avril—Afai, 104.'», 
p. C.-i-'j), mentioned in tho Bluigavat Pnr.ana; but <a liing of rdifii/i, or Bengal, 
could hariHy liave been referred to Central I’ersia. Sam was probably a native 
obieftain or dynasty of Seistaii or Eastern Kliorassan, W'liccc local traditions 
regarding him abound; and be must have risen into power long after the Persian 
Ariaiis had been severed from their brethren on the Sutlej. The age, indeed, of 
Eeridun and his sons is the latest jioiut at which we can expect to trace any link 
of eoiuKxum between the traditions of the Vedas and Pura^as and those of the 
Zend Avesta. 
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dui“in ^5 which tho Arlans w’cre engaged in constant w'ar with the 
Scythic Medcs, uji to the tiiuo of tho Acluomoniaii dynasty ; tho 
fourtli age is that of Zoroaster, or of Dualism coalescing with Alagisui, 
from tlio time of Darius downwanls. I liavc now only to refer to tho 
second period, and 1 particularly notice it, because 1 think it possible 
to draw from Babylonian syTichronisms an approximate date for tho 
establishment of Arian power in Central Persia ; at any rate, it will 
bring tho remote and independent, traditions of Persia and Grceco 
into direct relationship, and thus to a (certain extent lead to their 
mutual authentication. One of the most universal of the Greek 
licroic ti'aditions is that which relates to tho delivery and marriage 
of Andromeda, daughter of Cej)hou.s, hy Perseus, and to the inheri¬ 
tance hy the latter of his father-in-law’s empire. Now tho real Greek 
Perseus was an Argivi* of the heroic age, and the seem; of his ex]»loitat 
the court of Cepheus was usually laid in the Africa,n or the Syrian 
^Ethiopia;’ yet Ilellanicus and Hcrodotii.s had no douht but that tho 
ntimcs ill question were of Oriental origin, and that they represented 
the transfer of jiower from one oa.stcni race to another.^ 1 take it for 
gran toil then, that rcrscus, tho ancestor of Ach;emenos, must he the 
eponym of the Arian Persians, and tliat Cojilien.s rejircseuta the 
Seylhs. It is .stated, indeed, by a,11 the ino.st anthentic of the Greek 
traditionists, that the ancient nunio of Obaldma was Ctqdicnia f and 
Ilellanicus, moreover, furnishes a most important notice of the aetint;] 
exodus of tho Cophencs from Babylon, and their supersession hy tho 
Chald;eans,‘ the .lino of emigration being inaiked hy tlie name of 
Xa!- 7 »y, which was tho intervening district hotwocn Babylonia and tho 

> I presume that the goncml features of the Greek myth arc too well known to 
rcrpiiro any references. Tlie rlouhlc location of tin: Court of Cei»lieus in Afric;| 
iiud Bahylon, compared with the local tradition at .lojipa of its being the scene iif 
Andromeda’s rebcui:, furnishes a good argmuent for the ethnic relalionsliip of tlio 
Cushites at these three widely distant points. 

- See tho fragments of Ilellanicus, 151) and IfiO in Muller's Fragments, vol. I. 
p. fi7 ; and Herodotus, II. 1)1, VI. 55 and54 ; VII. (>l. Herodotus, indeed, was 
so strongly impressed with the idea that tho Argivo Ihto and the Persian eponym 
were one and tlie same, that he actually described Xerxes as elaiming kindred 
with the Argives through Persos, the son of Persons and Andromeda, the latter 
being the daughter of Cepheus, the son of llelus. Nicol. Dam. and the Schol. to 
Plato both connect Aclnemeues with Porses and Perseus; and Xenophon gives the 
fiaiiio genealogy for the Persidre, kings to whom C^rus and Cambyses belonged. 
Perses and Perseus are of course the same as the Pars and Pehlev of Persian 
romance, but the names do not occur in the Zend A vesta. 

^ See Steph. de Urhibus, in voce XaXcata ; and comp.nre Eustatb. in Iliad. 
V, 1005, where Arrian is rpioted as applying the name of Coplieiiia to Babylon. 

The passage of Helhuueus is given at length iii Sluller’s Fragments, vol. I. 

p. 07. 
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inarliiuevy,’ however, of tho watcliers of the four quarters of heaven, of 
tlio twelve haruls of tho fixed stars, of tho seven Amshaspandu, and tho 
seven Diva, presided over hy tlic two groat spirits of liglit and dark¬ 
ness, being adoj)ted in many instances, even to the names,® from the 
Semitic inhabitants of Chald;ea, who still retained all tho essential 
parts of the ancient Bahyloninn mythology. 

There is only one other point connected with the Scyths, to which 
I wish to draw attention, and that refers especially to the W'ars of 
Feridim and Zoh:lk. In the Zend hymn to the Homa,^ there are 
four distinct national phases clearly indicated:—tho first is tho reign 
of Jeni, the son of Vivemjhan, which represents the rerso-Arian race, 
np to the ])eriod of their exodus from Aryavartta ; the second is the 
ago of Athvi, the father of Foridun, who slow Zohilk or the dragon, 
and divided thcemjure among his own sons;* this represents the conflict 
of tho Arians and Scyths, during the progress of tho former to tho 
westward, and up to tho period of tlunr cstahlishmeut in Ccmtral 
I’ersia; the third ago is that of tho father of Urvalahsh’And 

Gershaap,-’ Avhose conflict withthe green atid venomous snake” is 
described with the most curious mythic detail, this period being that 

> Soo I’rifluvrdV Researches into the Physical History of Mnntind, where the 
inythos of the Zend Avesta is epitomised from llliodc, vol. TV. p. 30. Compare 
also lletTcu’s criticism in his llescarches, i\c., Asiatic Nations, vol. II. p. [WJ, 
IlhiKl(‘’s I have never had an opjmrtunity of conbiiUing. 

* 'J'liiis Tft.shfvr^ or Jupiter, who governed the eastern quarter, I tako to he 

Mnshteri the )n and t being nearly tlic same in P^dilcvi. Venant, or 

Afercury, must be the IMdiapof of .Tulian, which Jumbliclius identified with that 
plan('t. Sutevis is a more PahlevI form of Saturn. Sura is Sirius, &c. 

This h^iuii, which is j)rohal)ly one of the most ancient portions of the Zend 
i^ycsla, was tiansl.ated .and analyzed by Ulons. Jinrnonf in tho .Journal Asiatiqiuj 
for IB44*4ri; and the Roman te.xt and translation, extracted from this work, arc 
given as an appeiidi.x to the Veiididiul of Brockhaus. 

^ Burnouf leaves the identification of yj/Ap/for future explorers of the Vedas. 
Thritaon he compaw'S with Trita, hut there is no apparent connexion between the 
names beyond their etymology. An identity not merely of name but of charaetor 
would be a subject well worthy of Dr. Max Muller’s research inliis present labours 
on the Vedas. 

* Gnschasp tlio son of Savi, or Keresaapa tho son of Sama, Mons. Burnouf 
compares with AV/fof i-a, the sou of Samyama (.lour. Asiat, Avril—Mai, 

p. mcnlioncd in the Bliagav.at Pnrana; but a king of VdifAli, or Bengal, 
could barJly have hecn referred to Central Persia. Sam was proh.ahly a native 
chieftain or dynasty of Seistan or Eastern Khorassan, where local traditions 
regarding him abound; and he must have risen into power long after tho Persian 
Arians had bfcii severed from their brctliroii on the Sutlej. The age, indeed, of 
Fendiui mid his sous is the latest point at which wc can expect to trace any link 
of comicNiou between the traditions of the Vedas and Pura^’as and those of tlic 
Zend Avcstii. 
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duriiijOf wliich tlio Arlans were engaged in eonstant war with tho 
Scytliic Modes, up to tho time of the Aolueniciiiau dynasty; the 
fourth age is that of Zoroaster, or of Dualism (mlcseiiig ^ith Magism, 
from the time of Darias downwards, I hav'c now only to refer to tho 
second period, and I particularly notice it, because 1 think it possible 
to draw from Babylonian synchronisms an approximate date for tho 
establishment of Arian power in Central Persia ; at any rate, it will 
bring tho remote and independent, traditions of Persia a-nd Greece 
into direct relationship, and thus to a certain extent lead to their 
mutual authenti«:ation. One of tho most universal of tho Greek 
heroic traditions is that W'hich relates to the delivery and mari'iago 
of Andromeda, daughter of C(!pheiis, by Perseus, jind to the inheri¬ 
tance by the latter of his father-in-law’s empire. Now tho real Greek 
Perseus was an Argive of the heroic age, ami the scene of his exploit at 
the court of (lejdious was usually laid in the African or tho Syrian 
ihithiopia;' yet Jlcllaiiicns and Herodotus had no doubt hut that the 
names in qiiestion wore of Oriental origin, and that tln^y represented 
tho ti ausfor of power from one eastern race to another.^ I take it for 
granted then, that Por-scus, the ancestor of Aclimmcnes, must he the 
eponym of the Arian Persian.^, and that C(!]dicns ro]>rescnts the 
Scylhs. It is stated, ind<'ed, by all tho most authentic of tho Greek 
tradltionists, tliat the ancient name of Chahhea Avas Cepheniaand 
llcllanicus, morooA’^or, furnishes a mo.st important notice of the actnal 
exodus of tho Gcphcncs from Bahylon, and their suporso.ssion hy the 
Gliald;eaiis,* the. lino (jf emigration being niaiked by the name of 
Xu'"/;/, which Avas the iutervoning district bciwocn Bahylonia and tho 

* I pi'osurao that the general features of the Grcc), ni}tli are too wt'll k[io.wn to 
roQiiiro any rercreiices. Tlie dimhlc location of the Court of Ceplieus iu Africj^ 
aiul lialtylon, coiniiarcd with the local traditi<iii ut Jojoia of its hvnig the scene -of 
Andromeda’s rescue, furnishes a good arguiiieiit for the ethnic relationship of tlic 
Cushites at these three widely distant i*oints. 

- Sec the fragments of llellanicus, In!) and IfiO in ]tr\ili(;r’,s Pragnients, vol. I. 
p. 07 ; tiiid Herodotus, 11. PI, VI. 5.') and.)! ; VII. (>I. lliTodoliis, iinleed, was 
so strongly impressed Avitli the idea that tlio Argivt; hero and tl)e l’er.slaii eponym 
wore one and tho same, that lie actually tleserihed Xerxes as elalming kindred 
with the ArgiA'cs through Porses, the sou of Perseus and Andromeda, the latter 
being tho daughter of Ccplious, the son of Ilelus. X'ieol, J>;im. and the Schol. to 
Plato both connect Aeluoniencs with Persos and Perseus; and Xenophon gives the 
same genealogy for the Persidao, kings to whom Cyras and Camhyses belonged. 
Perses and Perseus arc of course the same as the Pars aud Pehlev of Persian 
romance, but tho names do not occur iu the Zend Avesta. 

^ See Stepli. do Urbihus, in voce XaXcuTa ; ami comp.wc Eu-statb. in Iliad. 
V. lOOo, where Arrian is fjuotod as applying the name of Cejihoiiia to Bahylon. 

•* The passage of Ilcllunlcus is given at length in Muller’s Fragments, vol. I. 

p. 07 . 
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which would gtv^c the value tak, aiul I was thus compelled to suppose 
this word clumsily rendered Chitrakamma. Very recently I have 
received from Colonel Rawlinsou a short inscription of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, from Susa, where the name of the monarch is written several 
times >>1^ V ’ decisive for the sound 

tak. For the name of KhainaspMa we must suppose cither that it 
was incorrectly transcribed in Scytliic, or that a mistake has been 
made in copying tlio Persian name, which may have been Takhmas- 
pada. It is lost in the Babylonian version. 


30. tar. 


:g-TT <1- 


>j^^-yyy ^Nalm ku tar ru s:ir] I. (50. 
Nabukh udrachara. 

^yy C*'*' Ihidarsliish. 

I^yyy^ :^yy [Ba ik t,ar n s] vi. 17. 

Bakhtarish. 


Made by error ^yj^ in Detached Inscri|)tion. 


til. ^y^y tan. 


^y 5:^ ^^f?*^*^**” 

^T^fy y!^T TT^T P*'' ^‘^*^3 CTarmaj)ada. 


See has (No. 25), for a reason why the sound of s is added to 
this syllable. At Naksh-i-Rustam, Sogdia is written with ^>^yy, 
indicating the resemblance of sound to this syllable.^ Observe also 
that the word yittlas, ho did, is written -n< -1 :e-tt t<n 

[yu t ta s] at Behistun, and -n< -T tH [yu t tas] at Naksh-i- 
Rustam; and at Behistun, when a verb is made pluperfect by the 


' Tin: sucoiid loticir in the nninu of this province at Naksh-i-Rustam is 
, as appeurs from Professor Westergaard’s Note, page 293; he thought he 

, hut liaviiig no precedent for the form, he wrote it yy^ *«• 


saw 
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addition of ti, ^11 becomes See III. 30, yuUasti.^ 

This makes it probable that yjty is shorter in sound than :g-IT -^TT- 


38. S:y t. 

% 

T’^TTT yl»^ Thatagush. 

►-yy^ >^y ^*~yy •-►y ^ utana. 

c^yy yyi^ ^y >^^yy*- ku t r .13 vi. 24 . skmira. 

»^y ^y ^y >-^y »£^y I^Ka t ba tu kaj vi. 22. Katpatiik:i. 

y -y y^< ^yyy^ -y ^^yy |-Sa t tar ri 11*.,] n. lo. 

Klishatlirita. 

*~y^ ^y ^^y^ C^* l”*- ‘•-U I- ’****• Naditablra. 

When this letter precedes jy, or when it is the initial character 
of a word, I Hud it, at Behistun, .always of a dilferont shape, having 
two nno(|ual parallel strokes, instead of two of c(|ual length slightly 
converging: there may be some dilference of sound which 1 am nnabJo 
to appreciate. In transcribing the altered form, I put an accent over 
the t. This form is found in the following names: 


YY 

TT 



y yy ►■^y {^Sa I sa an] I. 72. Zazana. 

*py yy >-yyy^ ^ ^•^‘bnya 

(%yi>*-)- 

*^y yy ^ Persian, but Zuzu in 

Babylonian. 


Wo now come to those which I sujiposo to bo the cerebrals; and 
it may here be observed that of the five characters which I assume to 
be such, two at least may be dentals, and their corresponding dentals 
would in such case be cerebrals, if the theory be true. I distinguish 
this class of sounils in transcription by placing a dot under the t. 


' As a general rule, when I transcribe the sentences into separate words, I 
put a grave accent over the compound syllabic, making las. In the 

other case, as TI ^11 , I put ", writing tag. This is obviously unne¬ 
cessary where the syllables are separated, and is not done except in cases where 
ambiguity is thereby avoided. 
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39. Va.—This letter does not occur in any proper name; 

but the Persian awdschiya is rendered by 
[yu pa ta] in xv. 20, and -TT< -< [yu pa ta] in xvii. 25, and the 

word “ vita,” of frequent occurrence, is made 

and t:yt:y in II. 39. I fear there is no other direct authority; 

a word which precedes the name of Hystaspes in similar passages, 
appears to be made by ty in xi. 18, and 

vi. 9-10; but the engraving is carelessly done. I place more 
dependence on the word ^yt^y ^S^y^ [t ^ horseman, 

from the Ostiak tau, Magyar lo, a horse; but the affinity of the 
languages must be tested by Tartar scholars before this can be 
assented to. In the meantime the power must be set down as 
highly probable. 


40. <*.—One reason for supposing this character to repre¬ 

sent ti is its interchanging with ^y^ the word Afarti, which is 
used for Susiana and the Susians. It is true that Afarti is used for 
the place, I. 10, II. 2, &c., and Afarti for the people, I. 57, III. 50; 
but the sounds must have been allied. A still stronger proof is the 
word 2^y*“ [U pi]> “a writing” or “tablet,” a transcript of the 

Persian dipi, used also in the Kapur-di-giri Inscription, as equivalent 
to the lipi of the Girnar Monument. This appears decisive as to the 
cerebral character of • 

41 . tu. 

tTT- <- Nif QVar tu ni ya] III. 91. Marduniya. 

»-^yy>" [|Tu nk kar ra] III. 90. Thukra. 

>t:y ►l^y ^y ►^y % ba tu kas] I. 12. Katpatuka. 

^►■yy ►^y w^y ^ 1^adubya. 

»^y, S^y ^^y CTa ba an ...] III. 37. Uubana. 
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There is a month Atnkannas, iii 

II. 53, but the Persian equivalent is lost; and the letters Jyyii 
are visible in III. 28 for Gadutiya, >-yyy being an obvious error for 

There is no evidence that is cerebral; it may, indeed, bo 

thought the sound was like that of our tu in Tuesday, as would bo 
inferred from the circumstance that the word meaning ‘‘ we made,” 
which is either yvUiJmty II. 53, or yvltayui, II. 51-2, is written 
>^y •Jl^y >^y ^^^yy when the indefinite syllable to, is added; 
{see XV. 16): the pronunciation of this word, might have been some¬ 
thing like yvityvUa. The Babylouiau character, written in the same 
way, has the sound of du. 

42. y>-< iar. 

y>-< *-Jiy QVi ^r na] II. 13. Vidania. 

y^y >"^yy»- QVa ak s tar raj II. 60. 

Uvakhshatai'a. 

ly^ y>-< tar m sj H. 50 . Gudrush. 

i^y y>-< ^yyy^ ^y ^>-yy tSa t tar n t taj II. 10. 

• Khshuthrita. 

^y y*-< *^^yy*^ ^^^y y^y *'«- tar ra an vaj 

I. 56. Upadarma. 

43. ►j^y 

yi^y ^^y |t*^yy t taJ I. 27 . Gauinata. 

yj!yyy ^^y "^^^yy ^yy CThattakusJ 1.14. Thatagush. 

In II. 3, we have f=y instead of ►^y* 

^*-yy ^^y *!;5y ^ ^s:fy [lattuvanyaj m. Ol. Daduliya. 

<£;: t<TT !i^TT '• 

hyazdata. , 

The Babylonian character has the same sound. 
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44. it. II. 58. 

45. tye. I. 23, 33; III. 73. 

There i« no evidence as to the sound of cither of these characters. 
The last was named t^e, bccanso it was composed of tbfo groups 
>^y and It might be am, from tlic resemblance of the 

Babylonian £14- 


Asi'iuATKD Dentals. 

4G. yr^ tha. 

y^yyy ^|^y ^^^yf Ty^ ^yy I. 14 . Tlmtagush. 

y^ fr ^ *^yyy^ ^yyy ^yy 

I lllll ll|v III II rm ■ 1 • 1 

1 haigarchish. 

This seems decisive of the etymological connection of, y»-yYy and 
the Persian KT ; but the pronunciation may have been more liho z. 
The similar Babylonian is made Sa by Colonel Kawlinsoii. 

47. 5^^y tfi'U- 

^TTf y^y ^frr ^Thu r va r] II. 27. Thuravahara. 

►■y >fc^ y y>- I^Par tlm vas] II. 69. Parthwa. 

These examples arc decisive, and, as an additional evidence, w'e 
have tlio form of the character, composed of and ^y, which will 
be shown to have the sounds of si and S 2 c; combinations of sibilants 
appear generally to produce a modification of t, as in Atriua, Atriyatiyi^ 
and Chitratakhma. 


Aspirates. 


Two chayacters only are set down as aspirates, yy hi, and -TTT 
ha; and of the.^e the latter has no positive claim to the denomination. 
Poiipibiy some of those letters which are unappropriated may have 
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represented aspirates; but until we have further evidehoc, this must 
remain undetermined. The syllables h% and lai are certainly near 
approximations to the real sounds. 

48. U. 

TT ’"ITK ^IT 

Thaigarchish. 

TY^ ff fr Persian luis 

only Aina loft; tho Babylonian has 

Tf ^ 

^ TT Psiti" 

The Babylonian is the same character, but its v:ilue aj>pears 
to have been ka. 

49. sryyy /m. 

5=yyy ►^fy yi^y [Hu \ ya va] H. 33. 

The Persian has only [J,...ama; the Babylonian is lost, 

►^yyy y^^yyy >-^yy>- *"^1**o *^2, ufrotuva 

(Euphrates). 

This word is faint; but the first two letters at least are pretty 
certain. 

In the termination uba, the first letter is sometimes >^yyy and 
sometimes *“yy^ y^- cf- li* 25, 33. The Persian dakyausk, province, 
is transcribed in four difiTerent ways, the sound between h and s being 
made by ^ ya?t, ^f:yy ^yyy yalm, >-yy^ yu, or t:yyy hu 

cmly; this is decisive as to the value being some modification of w. 
The similar Babylonian is certainly hu or n. 

50. ^yyy*~ he. —T^s character is found, 1 believe, only in the 

word ►►-('0 t^y •"yyy*” y^ ^ 

to its value, and the signification of the word is not quite sure. . 
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Labial Nasals. 

All the consonants under this head have the values of both m and 
V or u», or else the same sound serves to express both ideas. The 
same character exj>resses the ma of Gaumataj and the va of Vivanaj 
and the initial sound in the name of Vishtaspa is made by the same 
character as the second element of Armenia. If, therefore, wo choose 
to give the same invariable power to the same character, we must 
call Darius and Media either Dariyammis and Mata, or Tariyavaus 
and Vata. I have always used the v in spelling, except for the ter¬ 
minal consonant, which I render by m ; but in dividing sentences and 
making words for rca<ling, I choose the value which sounds best, or is 
found, for any other reason, most convenient. The same confusion is 
found in Babylonian; and the Celtic languages exhibit very numerous 
instances of the convertibility of m and v, 

\ 

.'ll. va. 

y^y yy|g t^yy [Va ku s] i. Magush. 
y^y ^>-yy I^Va ta^J I. 37 . Mada. 

QA ua va ak kas] II. 43. Anamaka. 

« 

^^y yi^y [^Thu r va r^ II. 27 . Thumvahaiu. 

This letter is found also in Arshama, I. 3; Uvakhshatara, II. 10; 
Dariyavush, Haginatana, II. 56; Garmapada, II. 75; Hariva, vi. 17; 
Parthwa, II.'S; Uvurazinish, vi. 15; Harauvatish, III. 25; Uhyama, 
II. 33^; Vivana, III. 21; and Marus, II. 16. 


QGaii va t ta] I. 27. Gauinata. 
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52. vi. 


^^yy y^ ^y [Vi s ta as bn] I. Visbtaspa. 
^yy ^*^yy C^^y ^Vistutta]] m. l. ValiyazJata. 

^fpf »^y ^ ^‘**' ”** 

Hfyyy ►-^y ^|y y^ viyaklma 

y»-^ »-^y QVi tar na]] II. l.'b Vidania 
y^y ►-^y CVi va na] III. 21. Viv 


TT -T -^T [^Vi in jsi jKir na] III. HO-.OO. 

Vidafrana. 


ana. 


T^f <E^ t<n c''“ "* “ '■■ "3 '■*■ '«■ 

* Uvarazmish. 

y*^y ^ V u vi s sa] II. 37-H. Vauiniwi. 

>-^y^ ►^fy 


This character is equivalent to the Babylonian and tbe 

sound is the same. 


53. vu .—This is found in no other name than 

*^1 T? -TTK Es^fr I- "= ”• ^-^ iMuJnlya 

J^_yyy *"I§T'f‘" EHT [Vusarmya] vi. 21-2. j('^Kypt)- 

0 

I have no doubt of the power, and Colonel Rawlinson is of opinion 

that it is merely a graphic variety of the Babylonian which 
has the same value. It has been confounded hitherto with 
and . It is the first letter of the word ' 5:yyy ►yy 

murnUy the earth, allied to the Ugrian wai. 
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54. ^ van. 

>^y ^ >^yy ^ i- 

Hakliamanish. 

t^yy^ ^ ^yy II' liuiHiisl)- 

^►-yy ►^y >M^y ^ van ya] m. . 01 . Uaduliya. 

*~y^ ►^fif ^ TT ti ya van ya hi] 1.40. Patiyavahi. 

The sound of this character may have been ve, as proposed by 
Westergaardj but the convenience of distinguishing tlie characters 
wholly unknown, l>y tho vowels e and o, determines the transcription 
hero adopted. Some grammatical reasons also will be seen which 
may induce a preftu-enco for the sound of va?/. 

55. jiyy*- »w- 

Cyy*^ *^y^ C^ar tl ya] III. 52. Martiya. 

Jiyy>- yy^ ^11 [Var ku s] TI. 79. Marguva. 

^yy»- »X^y r^ar tu ni yaj III. 91. Marduuiya. 

^yfy ^yy [^ar ru var U s] IT. 51. Fravartish. 

Tho Babylonian alphabet has tho game character. 

5fi. y>- vas. 

y>- ]^y ^»^yy [Takvasbata] 11,61. Khamaspada (1), 

•^y ^^^y y>^ [par thu vas] II. 68. Parthwa, 

*'*~y ^ *^^yy*" y^ ^>-yy [An u ra vas ta] Aunimazda. 

Tho Babylonian sound of this character was vi. * 

To prevent ambiguity, when syllables are not divided, I sometimes 
write this vas. See note to No. 37, page 23. 

57. *^y>^y vach .—In Westergaard’s Median transcript of the 
Naksh-i-Rustam Inscription, line twenty-five, wo find the word 
m Efcfr- which his Persian copy of the same monument 
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reads Madaya. Rawlinson, in his “Note,” j). xxi., states that the 
Persian is really MacJiiyd; I would restore the Median, which is 
mutilated, to ^^TT' vacfichiya. It is 

a slight corroboration of this opinion, that the verb “I out off” 
is certaiqjy rendered in II. .5.'> 

^yyf' which wouUl be vadi chi ya and vach chi, allied to the 
Magyar vag, of tlie same signification. The transcript, therefore, is 
given as probable. 


58. ni. 

/ 

TyT y^y '"“■l Arshama. 

*-jy^ >^yyy<[ ^S^yy •^^yy*^ ^^yy^^ ‘^J^y [Arriyaramnal 

1. 4. Ariyaranina. 

tiyy?: ^ ^yy 

It is found also for the final m in the following tran.scrij>ts «)f 
Persian substantives, in Westergaard’s copies publislied by Lassen. 

^y>- *~y^ Sluyatim. 

^*^yy yy ^ y**' ’^• 

Dabyunani, 

^Y »-^yy*- ]^y ^>-yy *~^yy*" ?:yy^ ^'ar ra va ta ra m l 

xvii. S, &c. Framataram. 

^>-yy *?^y yy >^^yy>- t^yyt: [Ta t sa ra m | il. (?. Tacharam. 

This circumstance), and the a'whwardncss of a final v, has deter¬ 
mined me to transcribe this character always by m. 

In III. 14, the character is made, by the error of the .sculptor, 

Sryt:. 


59. ven .—This syllable is used because tlic word 
(a man) may bo connected with the Mordwin loman: 

but I would not set it down even as probable, and therefore the mark 
of ignorance is retained. I rather think the final sound was r. 

60. -t«<? ?tt07i.—This character means a month, which is the 
only reason for giving tlie syllable mon. The character is a mere 
graphical alteration of the Babylonian ^<<<y* 
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Nasals. 

Gl. na. 

yy?: j^yy KT*” ' 

^*^yy *“y ^S^y [V^iintaparna] 11.89-90. 

Vidafraiia. 

^ytyy ^IT ^1-72. Viyaklma. 

>-^>- y^y ^>^yy *^^iy [Akvatana] II. .'> 6 . Ha^^matana. 

yy?: ►^y y^y [-^ AnamaUa. 

f^y 111.21. Vivana. 

Found also in Ariyaramna, I. 4; Patigrabaiia, II. 75; Utaiia, 
HI. 90; Yauna, I. 11-2; and in one place only, III. .52, Nabunita is 
written with ►"C^y instead of ►^y • 

The Babylonian is probably the same chanujter. 


62. ^>- m. 

>-*py^ I ^ Arminiya. 

yy5= *^y ^ »^yy [-^ ^ ®] l- UaUha- 

manish. 

^yyp: ^ ^yy cm van ni s] II. 6. Imanish. 

^ *^y [Vi r ka ni ya] II. 68. Varkana. 

k:T ty- t<yy y .ey <- E<yy [Ka p pi. ea k» ni»] 

III. 24. Kapishkanish. 

^y^ t^y >-< ^^y^ [Ni ti t pa al] I. 59. Naditabira. • 

^yy>- il^y [V^*** *** ys*] m* 91* Marduniya. 

>^yy Y [Ni 8 sa ya] I. 43. Nisaya. 

This is perhaps the Babylonian which appears, however, to 
hava had the sound of tom. 
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ni .—The only proper name found eoutainnig this cha- , 
racier is that of Nabouidus, generally made ^ 

[Nab jm ni taj. I have been inclined to read it nin or niij but its 
occuiTcuce as an iiitermcdiatc syllabic between tlio first })ersoual 
j»roiioun Ind its genitive case-ending na, makes it likely that the 


sound was short. Tlic Babylonian 




ni is the same letter. 


■♦>4. nuh or vnhv .—It is only found in two proper names, and 

never olscwhorc. 

/ 

N ab uk udrachara. 

►►y 5^*^ ’■fy III-Nabunita. 

li Is a singular irregularity that in the former name repre¬ 
sents a dissyllable; while in the latter the addition of hits been 

found expedient. In HI. 5'2, i.s used instead of 


^t»-yyy >^^yy, ►►-y ^y [Sarraanka] vi. 18. Zaraka 

(2rtp«77«i). 

^yyy ^yy y y^y [Chl s sa an tak va] Dot. G. 

Chitratakhma. 

y^»-*-y >^y *^^y [RakkaanJ 11.54. Raga. 

^y^ '^nry ^^**'*^ 

Kuganaka. 

^'^y ^ >-^yy*- y>- l^*"yy Auramazda. 

. The result appears to be that this letter had a nasal pronunciation, 
like the French a?i, more vocalic than consonantal. Zaraka, in I. 13, 
and Chitratakhma, in 11. 59, have which has more authority 

for its nasal power, instead of That the final n was not a 

well-defined sound appears from its omission in Persian, as^well in tlw 
words Zaraka, Chitratakhma, Raga, and Kuganaka, as iji those which 
contain the articulations in anc^ un, which ^we shall presently •see. 

VOL. XV. 
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.‘M 

IIoltzni:in, in a vtihiaMe paper/ concludes, from the occurrence of the 
ill llie Median words meaning “God,” “heaven,” and “ Ormuzd,” 
and 'll Haliylonian, as well as from the omission of the y nsnal heforo 
name', that the charaetcr is here a determinative only, and non- 
plionetie; but although the determinative power of the ch.iracter is 
admitted, the merely \ocalic nasal sound suits the name of Ormiizil 
sutlicicntly m’cII; and the Pahlavi Anhnnia retained by the Parsees, 
gives some countenance to the a[ipr()priation of this value to the 
word. Wc have a curious jiassage in III. 61, where a false god 
appears to be called ^1*", the Scythic name for “ god,” without 

the determinative, which must mean “ celestial.” 



^^^yy ^y [Vlintapama] III. Sfl. Vidafrana 

>^^y Jl^yy [Sl in tu ,s] vI. 19 - 20 . Hidush (India). 

^yy yy^ .^^y ^y [S ku in ka k kal net. K. 

Sakuka. 

^yyy ^^yy v y^y 

Chitratakhnia. 

It is not clear whether >-^y^ y^ 
in Ins. X. is to bo considered as a transcript of Athagina or not; but 
the names of India and Intaphernes appear to establish the value of 
the chai’actcr. The Pabylonian which has the same iiower, 

corroborates the value given. 

(> 7 . vn. 

yy^ fc^yy y*^< tryyy *^yy tJir «] 

Y^y ^yy ►^y ][y*^y Gnmlnr in Pabylonian. 

There ih no other authority, but the character ncA’^cr occurs except 
after a s\liable terminating with n, and it serves the same oflice after 
the ])roiionn 7//i, I, as is tilled by after AV, thou. The Baby¬ 

lonian value and form aNo agree Avith this. The transcription is 
therefore adopted without hesitation. 


• ' ^eUschrift rler n-iilsclien nK>r>;cn1an(lise1ipn Gfsellschaft, Vol. V'. p. 162. 
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»{.0. no. 

70. nos. 

1 liiiVc no knowledge of the sound of oitlier of lliesc clla.l•.^cters. 


LlQUlliS. 

The Perskin iilphaket being without the letter /, no inference can 
be drawn l»y its nitl as to any distinction between r and / in tlie 
Seytliic alphabet: but as some of the naines^transcribed are known 
by their Hebrew and Greek (Hjuivalent.s, if we find any distinction 
nia<lo in Scytliie where these equivalents have <iistinct letters, it is 
fair to assn mo that the I found in the names as written in those 
languages, represents the power of the Scythic transcripts. Now^ we 
«lo really find such a distinction made very generally. It is not 
invariable, for the last syllable of the name of ArheZrt is written like 
the s(jcond character of Pluv/ates and Thmortes; hut I do not think 
there is any other exception. At any rate, however the value of the 
distinction may he <Iisputed, its existence is certain, and the us<; of r 
and I, as a means of indicating it, may be adopted. 

71. >-^yy>- m. 

>-^yy>~ ^>-yy [Par ra ta] II. 7.‘). Frada 
^yt ’^yy^ >~^yy>- [Ti iU ra] II. 29. Tigra. 
y^ ^y •^l^yy^ [Assura] l. lO-n. Atlmra (A.ssyria). 

>-^y^ »-yyy^ i 

1. 4. Ariyaminna. 

►^y^ »-< »^^yy>-^ [Ar pa raj II. fifi. Arbira. 

►►y yy^ *'^yy^ »^*^yfy Got. d. 

generally ru. 

y^y >-^yy>- »^yy ^yy [Varasvisl vl. is. Uvara?.- 

inish. ^ 

*^jy^ >-^yy*- ^ y|^y •^y?^ ii'^yy iArrau,vatis] 

JIarauvatish. 

1) 2 


I. 14 
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, Also in TJvakbsh:it:ira, II. 10; Aunniazda, jMmim; Takabara, 
vi. 24; MuJrnya, I. 11 ; Skudra, vi. 24; Gandara, vi. 19; Zsiraka, 
vi. 18; Arakadrish, T. 27. 

The cliaractcr is made soniotimos in this way, wliich is 

not niuch unlike th(! Rabyloiiian tjtiyy, also proiioiineed ra. ^ 

72. .Tyy< 

’"ITK ^^yy TST ^ [Tanya vans] I. f. 

Ilaryrivusli. 

n -y -T [Sa t tar ri t lai IT. 10. 

Klisliatlirita. 


ST -TT^ ^T- -TTT< -TT t"* 

Baklitorisii. 

yjTyyy yy ^11 [ Tha hi kar ri chi s | TI. 9r>. 

Tliai<i:arclii.sh. 

,^yyy^ tsryy t^yys: >-t] [Ar ri ya ra m naj 

I. 4. Ariyaraiiiiia. 

This is clearly the Ikibyk'nian -TT<T trjiiisj)o.scd. 

73. ryyynt. 

yy^ ^yyy ^■*^111 

N abnkli udrachjira. 

*^^y£ ^yyy y^T *"1^ 

Harauva.tish. 

yy^ yj>-< jryyy 3 ^yy [Ko un tar ru s]] 11. .70. (rinlrii.sh. 

^y ►lyy C^yy*^ ru var ti s] 11. .70. Frarartish. 

yy?: ^ ^yt: ^tiy^ ^yy][ ^yy ■'^^itiyrmi 

^y ^tyy TT *^^y ^^y ^yy^ *** Faruzauanaiu. * 

TIu' BiihyIonian »•«, made ^yyy? "o iloubt the same character. 

74. jy- rah, 

*^yy^ ^y*" ^y ■"►y 

* l*ati‘''ral)aua. 
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TJiei’c is no other authority, but th(^ ap})roj>riation is coulirined by 
the value of tlie Ihibylouiau • 

7/5. rak. 

y{[S= ka] III. 3«. Arakha. 

.J^y [liak ka] II. 04. Kakha. 

ffjr y-^^y ^y y^< ^yyy^ ::<yy [a .-ak ka tar rii. 27. 

Arakadrish. 

✓ 

?(}. ms. 

yy^ []Ku lusj 1. 39. Kurush (Cyru.s). 

y^y yy^ blvaraznuya. 

I had adopted at first the syllable rns, but I am iindiued to think 
?m the better transiiript. My reasons are that no other ooinpouinl 
syllable has been found with any other voAvel than a, ainl that in the 
projau' name of Uvaraziniya, at Naksh-i-Hust:i.ni yy?^ is replaced by 
>-^yy>- ^yy ms. I think the character soiinde*! ras in the 

Babylonian alphabet, is only j^raphiiially different from the one under 
consideration. 


f* I-. 

/ i « 




at'. 


►-^y^ >-^yy>- [^Ar pa i*a] II. G(t. Arbira. 

fc-^y^ ^y CAr ba 3ca3 I. 11. Arabaya. 




:yy>- ^ y^y ^1114. 

Harauvatish. 


»-^y^ 

>^)Ey^ -yyy^ ^t:yy [Ar n ya] vi. 11 . Ariya. 

-^y^ »-yyy^ t^yy >-^yy»- t^yy?: ►►y CAr n ,ya ra in na] 

I. ^ Ariyaramna. 

I believe this to be always initial: it is sonictimes made 
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^yT y^y [[R sa va3 !• 2. Ar«liaiuji. 

^TTT y^y ►yyy [^Thu r va r] II. 27 . Til lira valiani. 


This latter seems to designate tlie vocalic »• wliicli is ioiiiid in tlio 
Indian languages. In transcribing, I u.se r without a vowel, unles.s 
when initial: it is then written ir to di.stinguish the letter from 
>-^y^. In cases where there niaj he amhiguity, it is made hy 

tr; as in y- ^rrr vasir. The Mahyloiiiaii , of the same value, 
is the same letter, the only dillcrcnco being that the lower horizontal 
wedge is continued through. 


7 IK 

80. 




Those values arc purely arbitrary. 


81. 5^y —There is no other nanio to give as evidence of this 

character than ^y *^y^ )^^ y [^Bajiilu] 11. 1. Bahirush (Babylon). 
The Persians, having no I, ivere of course unable to distinguish v^ y 

y 

from J^yyy; derive our knowledge of the dillerenee from the 

Greek and Hebrew sounds of the proper name. 

82. ^^y^ al 

^>- ^y^ ^y ^ 1’**' ^0 Nailitabira. 

The Babylonian form of this name shows that >-< r(!pre- 

sents the god Bel, and is therefore conclusive as to the value of the 

m 

consonant. In the Babylonian alphabet, is maile nl, which 

may be the sound of the Seythic character. 

83. <*=!<! e/.—Occurs once only. III. 31: the value is adopted 
partly from tlie^ resemblance in form with the preceding, and partly 
from^ tl*e Babylonian ^^y^y 
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Sibilants. 

There are two sets of sibilants, as there arc of dentals; and they 
probably differed from each other as s from sk, or as the Arabic 

from* (jO : the difference can scarcely have been like that between 
s and z, because the distinction between surd and sonant appears to bo 
unknown to the Scythic alphabet. In this uncertainty 1 have made 
a distinction between the characters by putting a dot under the s in 
one of tlie sets, which I omit in the other. 

tJ4. m. 

[^Sa ak ka] I. 14. Saka. 

►yyy Arshama. 

y^y ^ >^y| V ^ Vaumisa. 

^yyy :^yy y yjy [ciu s sa in tak va] u. 59. 

Chitratakhma. 

y t^y y>“< *“yyy^ ^y ^>^yy t tar n t ta] u. jo. 

Khshathrita. 

y y ^y y^y ^Sa ak sa ba va]] 11. 80. Khshatra- 

pawa, a Satrap. 

The Babylonian e(j[ui valent has exactly the same form. 


85. 


>-^y »^yy C^l in tu s^ vi. 19 - 20 . Hidush (India). 

^yy^ ^?tf V ^ Khshaysirshn. 

These words are restored from the copies of Westergaard, who 
has not distinguished from >-^ in any of his transcripts. 
The value given is confirmed by the derivation of the adverb 

trsiMi, “greatly,” from the adjective 

^ V ^ -^ITT- irmrra or irsa, “great,” allied to the 
Magyar eras and Ostiak ar, which have the same meaning. • 
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86. su. 

>-^yy>- QAh su m] H. 4J. Atlmrd (Assyria). 

^y TT^T 

* 

This value is confirmed by the Babylonian al])habct, where 
forms tho equivalent syllable. 


«-• «< satt. 

-r «< [Par san] I. 10, 30. Parsa (Persis). 

There can be no doubt about the souinl of s in this character: for 
the final n I have only the value given by Colonel Rawlinson in his 
Babylonian alphabet. 

88. >fe »-yyy sar. 

^y ^^►.yyy ^Par sar] II. 14. Parsa, a Persian. 

^fhf ^Nabu ku tar ru sar] I. 60. 

N abukh udrachara. 

►^►■yyy >-^yy>- *"^y *^y ^ zaraKa 

(Sa^«77«<). 

5^*-yyy ^ll^yy*- ^tryyl^Vusarraya] vi. 21-2. Mudraya. 

In tho last three cases the consonant appears to bo different from 
the ordinary s, and more like the s. 

80. yt as. 

y^ ^ ■A^®‘'''ff‘'riiya. 

y^ ^y >-^yy>- CAs su ra] I. lO-l. Atlmra (Assyria). 

^.-yy y^ vy [v; s ta as ba] I. 3. Vishtasiia. 

In transcribing, I write ^ when there may bo doubt whether this 
character or "the next stands in the original, as in Vistasba. The 
Babylonian fbc same chanicter. 
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90. s .—This letter is found following the vowel i in 

^^yy y^ ^y ® vishtasjwi. 

^yyy ^yy ^y*" ^yy ® p’ 

y^y ^ ^yy V ® 

Also in Haranvatish, I. 14; Hakhamatiish, I. .'J; Fravartish, TI. .50; 
Tnianish, II. 6; Dadarshisli, 11. 21; Thaigarchish, II. I?.5; Hakhtarish, 

II. So; Uvafazmish, vi. 18; Chichikhraish, II. ,5; Kapishkanish, 

III. 24; Chitratakhma, II. 5!); Vahyazdata, III. 1; Arakadrish, I. 27. 


It follows a in 


TYT 

TTY 

YY 

i 

►-^y >^yy C^l ya kau n 

la h] II. 7 

2. Viyakhna. 

YT>- 

YT^ 

-<n <!- 

Etfr 

>^y5= ^tyy ^ 

n cAs 

si ya ti ya .s] 

11. 84. 

Atriyatiya. 

YY»- 

TT^ 

—! ^ ■ 

<T 

l^y [|A tn kan na 

s] 11.37 

. Persian ]o.st. 

?T^ 

^<n <1- CA 

s si na] I. 58. 

Atrina. 




IT <E^ 

^yy [Vams 

vi s] vi. 

18. Uvaraz" 

* 

mish. 




It follows u in 

y^y yy^ ^yy ^^''-f^*^*^*** 

yy^ ^Jy y>-< ^yy ^“‘Irush. 

y^yyy ji^y ^*^yy yy]^ ^yy t- ^ ®d Thatagush. 

« 

And in Margush, II. 79; Daryavush, I. 1; Hidusb, vi. 19-20; 
Autiyara, II. 45. 
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It comes ae an initial, or after a terminal cAnsonaiit, in 

« 

^TT I. 11, vi. 22. Saparda. 

>^yy >^^yy*^ CS kn t ra^ vl. 24. Skmlra. 

^yy yy^ *^y *^y 

Sakuka. 

:^<yy V TT -■yyy< -yy CS«ainsaakrl.-J 

II. 4-.5. CliichikUraish. 

y^y *-^>- i^yy y^< >-^yy>- [^Va ak s tar ra^ IJ. 10. 

Uvakhsliatara. 

These examples demonstrate the purely consonantal value of the 
character. In pronouncing a word, it will rarely bo rccpiircd to give 
it a vowel; but when necessary, I mako it is. The combination of 
two different characters with the sound of s is used to represent the 
Persian as in the names of Chitratakhma, Atriiia, Atriyatiya, 

and in the word ^yyy ^yy Chitr.i, vi. 10. The Babylonian 
etjuivalent is made either ^^|y or ^y. 


01. yy 

yy *!^^y yy ^ J^azana. 

*py yy ^^yyy^ ►^yy LH. Mmlraya (//cS. 

Mizraim). Egypt. 

*"1 ^TTI YT *~^y ^yy^ E^‘“‘ Paruzananam. 

The Babylonian character is identical in form and value. 

02. ^y>- si. 

^>-yy ^y^: ^y^ C^yy [Tatar sis] 11.21. Oadarshish. 

yy^ »^y ^ ^y>- t^^yy e^ 2. Hakim- 

maiiishiya. 

yyil^ ^y»- E^fy E^i‘ y«'] ^'i- 25. Kushiya. 

^y*“ E^yy ^y^ ^yy^ E^* ^*0 Shiyatim. 

Also in Atrina, I. 58; and Atriyatiya, II. 84. The Babylonian 
^y— h^s the same value. 
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03. fM.—The tnly name found with this character in it is 

[Su t sa] II. 25. The equivalent is lost in the 
Persian, but the Babylonian has cqiii- ^ 

valence of the Babylonian character, which is found in several namesj 
#^ivcs great probability to the value adopted. 


04. y^ ?.—A feAv Ugrian analogies had almost decided me in 
giving this sound to the character in question, and the recently- 
received Inscription from Susa has confirmed the approj)riation: the 
Magyar nev/ize means “race” or ‘‘family;’’ vh is “water,” and the 
Zyrianian i/oz means “people.” These wbrds are written in the 
lnsci‘ii)tion8 ^ y^, yy y|^, and ^^y>- y^- The name 
of Artsixerxes is written ?yyy in the Susa 

Ijiscription, and the Persian form of the.name is known to bo Artakh- 
sJiatra; the syllable tm is therefore made by y^ , and we liii,v(‘ 
already several instances of this sound being rendered by the letter .s 
repeated (see Chitra, Atrina, &c.) The attribution is, after all, only 
j)robable. Finnish and Magyar scholars will decide whether further 
analogies can be found from the words y^ !*■ town, ^yy*" y^ 

a way, *"*^y y^ * the sea. The character is thus made 

Tfii in the Alwand Inscription. I do not know if any inference can 
be drawn from the word meaning “ a tablet” in the French copy of 
the Van Inscription, N. Ki : the word occurs twice; it is made 
^yyy^ y^^ ^TTT^ y^*^ elsewhere 

always written ►yyyiT ^y^- 


f).'). yrit: xeu. — I was at one time disposed to think this 
character equivalent to ^y*^ fimliug the word 

y|^ ^yy^^ J^y in II. l, 7 , in sentences of similar con- 


1 This word is written at Naksli-i-Rustani, line 23, ^^y y^. 

The variation may be accidental, for in other characters, such as ar, the quadruple 
wedges of Beliistun are replaced by triplets at Naksh-i-Kustam. But the cha¬ 
racter under consideration is usually made y^ in the inscription found there 
{see lines 43, 46, 47). This circumstance indicates an affinity,, of sound % the 
two characters. « 
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struction, ami not unlike signification, to flioso in which the word 

^y “* fonml. But as 

diflbrent equivalents exist both in Persian and Babylonian, the simi¬ 
larity of sound is doubtful, and the transcription sen is therefore 
adopted as a mark of ignorance. • 


Palatals. 

Only one decided palatal letter is found, and, as might l)e 
expected, it is used both for ch and J: the other character ranged 
under the same hejnl, is placed there merely because there is some 
resemblance in shajte, but without any idea of the correctness of the 
appropriation. 

f)(i. ^yyy ciu. 

^yyy t^y*- i:<yy [ciu s id s] i. 4. chishi)ish. 
y^^ fy ^::5 «-yyy^ ^yyy j^yy [Thahikarrincids] M.ar,. 

Thaigarchish. 

^yyy ^yy ^^y > y^y QCln s wi an tak va] Chitra- 

takhma. 

^yyy C^**'** P'^ Kabujiya. 

!)7. yyy^ —This character is of rare occurrence: 1 have 
no due to its sound. 


Skmivow'els. 

There is only the letter y to come under this head: the remaining 
semivowels are alrea<ly treated of under other names. 

J'yJ «-yyy^ ^s:fy >-^yy*- s^yys: >-^y [Ar n ya m m na] 

I. 4, Ariyaramna. 
Arminiya. 

-y^ I* ^3- Bardiya. 

^yy^ *"y^ y^n 52. Marti}^. 

• y 

K *“^y y*** ^ Yuna. 
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» t 

Found also in the words Asacjartlya, II. .59; Daiyavnsh, 1. 1; 
Autiy&ra, TI. 4.5; Varkaua, 11.68; Viyaklina, II. 72 ; Atriyatiya, 
II. 84; Ariya, vi. 11; Ilakhamanishiya, 1. 2; Arabaya, I. 11 ; 
Mudraya, I. 11; Kusliiya, vi. 2o. This character is rarely made 
. ^The Babylonian form is 

y^- 

[Yuttana] II. .00. Utana. 

No other direct evidence is found of the sound of the letter; 
and this is not Cfuiclusivc .as to the precise articulation; but a 
comparison of the <litfcrcnt Avays in Avhich we find the Scythi.an 
equivalent for the Persian Uahyavs, a province, Avill show that 
the a 2 )proi)riation given must be correct: the word is usually written 
y ^*^yy yY ^ [Taluyaus] I. 17, 25. Some¬ 

times -ITT is sub.stituted for but in xv. 12, we find -TT< sail- 
stituted for the conibiiicd group ^» Avhich c.aii hardly bear 

any other j)ronunciation than yav or yu. Compare also yutiayui, 
I. 70, and yntiilnU, II. 53. The Babylonian *^y^y 7 which Colonel 
Rawliiison renders kim, is the same character, with a transjiosed 
w'e<lge, and it is very likely that the value Avas not unlike. 

100. —There is no authority for this sound: I have 

been induced to take the syllable ye as its rei)resentative from obserA"- 
iiig that in some of the languages allied to the Scytliic the demon¬ 
strative pronouns difler from each other by a change in their voavcIs 
only, and in this language the pronoun that is ►-yy^ yu. In the 
Ostiak, that and this are toma and tema; in MordAvin, tovatas and 
tevates; in Finnish, tuo and Uima: yu and ye, therefore, seemed not 
improbable e»juivalents for these pronouns. I have in N. 19 sup- 
])osed that the Babylonian to be the same as > if this be 

admitted here, we have khi for the value of •> which is not 
unlikely; but there is as yet no means of deciding. 

101. yo .— The only reason for taking this syllable is that 

“people,” which is in Scythic %<h T^ , is ^'02 in Zyrianian: it may 
be therefore looked upon as an unknoAvn sound. • 
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There is' another character which I believe occurs throe tinjcs, 
and in the same word; but in each instance the rock is very niiicb 
mutilated. The word is found in I. 46, 49, and 52, and looks like 

> meaning I established." As the new 
character seemed composed of ^ have called 

it pasmn; hut a further examination of the rock is required to deter¬ 
mine its existence. 


T think the souinl of tin reprcseiit(!d by >-yyy in a 

word wliich T would read tartinti, 1. 74 of Col, III.; but the passage 
is mutilated, and the word itself by no means clear in the impression. 


In the Independent Inscrij)tion, N. 3, line 23, the word 
=rt -TH contains two characters not found elsewhere : 
I have no clue to the sound or meaning of the word. 

Two other signs are also extensively used: | and . The first 
i.s found before proper names and important words, such as Kinu;, 
State, Province, Ac.; and, in fact, it answers the purpose which we 
fulfil by a capital letter; in transcribing, the preseuee of ^ is always 
denoted by a capital letter. 'I'he v.aluc of is not quite so clear; it 
comes before w'ords less important than those with y; such as tipi, 
a tablet, and a family; and it is also Irequently found before 

proj>er names of places, in which case the y is omitted. It seems 
that generally *- has the foree of ‘‘at” or “in,” Avheii so placed; but 
it doo.s not appear to Iuia'c such a meaning in all cases befoi’e tipi and 
a/yes. Once the sign >~ occurs before IIu, which then I think 
ineaii.s “before me,” “ in my presence.” 

These arc all the characters found on the Behistun casts: from 
the occurrence of »-yy|r in col. 111. 1. 74, I am induced to supjiose that 
compendia or abbreviations may have been resorted to occasionally, 
and some of those which are found once only in the Inscriptions may 
be such abbreviations; but the orthography at Behistun generally is 
very uniform, and the only word, with the exception of proper names, 
which appears to furnish a decide<l instance of irregularity in this 
respect is marri, “ to hold” or “ seize,” which is generally written 
^yy*-* sometimes y^y ^ mavri. 
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Here follows a list of all tlie characters noticed, rfiid tlicir tran-^ 
scriptioiis as used in this nienioir; about half the number given have 
been correctly valued before, either by Professor Westergaard or 
Dr. Hincks; and all are known, I believe, to Colonel Rawlirison. 
In the last column, I have put the letters c and p for “certain” and 
“ })robalflc,” repeating the letter c when the degree of certainty is more 
decided. I understand this to be the case when there appears to bo 
no I'easonable donltt of the p(»wer of both vowel and consonant in the 
value given, and when there tire several authorities for the sound. 
Where neither^) nor c is set down, it will be understood that the sound 
stated is merely given as a makeshift for pronunciation. 


The Ali'iiajjet. 


i 

No. 

t 

Form. 

Sound. 


No. 

Form. 

Sound. 

1 

' 1 i 

TYt; 

YT^ 

A 

CCC 

16 

I- 

PO 

P 

1 2 > 

: 1 


I 

c 1 
^ 1 
t 

'■ 

-I 

KA 

CCC 

i 

, 3 

1 I 

< 

TJ 

cc 

i 18 

1 


QAU 

CCC 

! 4 ’ 

-fr 

IC 

V 

! 


GA 

p 

5 


KA 

CCC 

i 20 


KI 

p 

1 

6 

>-< 

PA 

cc 

; 21 

1 

Tl^ 

KIJ 

CCC 

7 


FA 

c 

122 

1 


KAN 

CCC 

8 

-T- 

PI 

CCC 

1 23 

1 

>-< 

KAR 

CC 

,9 


PU 

CCC 

24 

1 

GAR 

CC 

10 

-T 

PAR 

CCC 

25 


KAS 

c 



FAR 

CCC 

1 26 


AK 

CCC 

i 

YY 

PAT 

c 

! 27 

- 11 ^ 

IK 

CCC 

1 

13 


AP 

c 

28 


ITK 

CCC 

14 


AF 

p 

1 29 




i 15 

I 

-IT- 

PE 

p 

D 

ITT- 

• 

KO 

• 
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No. 

Form. 

Sound. 


No. 

Form. 

Sound. 


79 


no 


93 

:gTT 

su. 

C 

80 

■ MT- 

RE 


94 


s 

P 

81 


LU 

cc 

95 

'm 

SEN 


82 


AL 

c 

96 

m 

cm 

ccc 

83 

<«=T<T 

EL 

p 

97 

TTTE 

Clio 


84 

YY 

Y 

SA 

ccc 

98 


YA 

ccc 

S.'J 


SI 

c 

99 

-IK 

YU 


86 


8U 

cc 

100 


YE 







. •r' 



87 

«< 

SAN 

c 

101 


YO 

H 

88 

^-TTT 

BAR 

cc 



PA38AN ? 

H 

89 

TE 

AS 

ccc 



TIN? 

H 

90 

^<TT 

S 

ccc 



? 

H 

91 


8A 

cc 


-TH 

1 

B 

92 

<T- 

SI 

ccc 




■ 


Some consiileratious, which will he mentioned in the Analysis of 
tlie Artaxerxes Inscription^ induce me to proirose, but with some 
«loiiht, the soun«l of am for the character (No. 4.'} of the Sylla- 

hariuin), which I liave there made fi/c. The rcsemblanco in shape of 
tlic Babylonian character (No. 68 of Colonel Kawlinson's list) 

had suggested this reading hefoi’e I had examined the Inscription 
alluded to; but I rejected it as unlikely. It has acquired a greater 
probability now, though perhaps not much; but it is too late to make 
the alteration in the alphabet. 

It will appear from the incompleteness of the above devolopement 
of the Scythic sylLabarium, that the phonology of the language must 
be left to more experienced scholars. That devolopement, so far as it 
is followed out, points to a close analogy with the language mow 
spoken in Finland, The FiiinislP language, iR th4 nature of its sounds 
VOL. XV. “ ” 
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generally, in the almost total absence of distinction betvvreen surds and 
sonants, and the avoidance of cbishing consonants, is quite in corres¬ 
pondence with the Scythic. The Magyjirs, the Laplanders, and in a 
groat measure the Volga tribes, perhaps from the more powerful 
political influence of the Indo-Gerinanic people with whom they arc 
in contact, or from a more extended intercourse with those nations, 
have acquired a greater facility in combining consonants, and in 
beginning syllables with sonants; or else, as a Finn would say, have 
lost the delicacy of ear, which in the purer state of their languages 
would instinctively teach them to avoid such uncongenial sounds. It is 
not very easy to predicate the ancient condition of any of these tongues. 
I know of nothing written in the Magyar earlier than the fifteenth 
century; and of the other Ugrian languages we have nothing above 
fifty or sixty years old, except perhaps the undeciphered monument 
of the fourteenth century in the church of Vosbemsk, not far from the 
city of Varensk, in Vologda, which is believed to be in the Zyrianian. 
The great Finnish heroic poem, “ The Kalevala,” may be of any age; 
but as it appears to have been brought down to us wholly by word of 
mouth, it has naturally varied, like all tra<iitional poetry, with the 
varying forms of the language. All this makes it difficult to give a 
confident opinion as to the comparative likeness or miHkeness of either 
of these languages with the one we are considering; but it is probable 
on the whole that the Finnish scholar will be best able to grapple with 
the difficulties of Scythic phonology. The best thing 1 can do now is 
to arrange the characters which are more or less certainly known, in 
such a way as to shew the system, or want of system, which cha¬ 
racterized their invention or selection. The chief use of such arrange¬ 
ment will be to shew what sounds are likely to exist in the language 
without characters yet known to represent them, and thus to aid 
investigators in finding values for the characters of whose pronun- 
ciafioii we are ignorant. 

I will first state what might have been the theoretical idea of the 
syllabarium; and here the arbitrary distinction which has been made 
between h, and f\ and that between Ic and y, must be ignored; not 
but that there was a difference in the sounds as well as forms of the 
characters which arc distinguished hy these consonants, but its nature 
is unknown, and it was as likely to bo in the vowels as in the con¬ 
sonants, a distinction in fact between the broad and narrow vowels, 
combined perhaps with a diflference in the consonants, as in Turkish, 
Mongol, and .Manchu; the aspirate, which is quite uncertain, must 
also ‘be disregarded. 1 think there w'ere thirteen initial consonant 
sounds: p, Je, t, f, th, v, n, r, I ,?, vJt, *ij; eltvcn of these may have been 
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final sounds, th and y being excluded; and that there were three vowels,* 
ff, *, and u. Each vowel might form a syllable alone, or followed by 
a terminal consonant, which would give 30 syllables, and each syllable 
might take any of the initial consonants, making altogether 504 
possible eyllablcs. The framers of the syllabariuni certainly did not 
wish to devise characters for syllables having i or n between two 
consonants, because we find every such syllable made by two cha¬ 
racters, as nis, yut, sin, kus, riis, pir, with very many others. This 
would withdraw 286* syllables from the syllabariura, leaving 218 
possible syllables to bo provided with characters. If the authors of 
the syllabarium ever intended to invent characters for all these syl¬ 
lables, they did not carry out the intention, f(^ we find about 40 such 
syllables represented by two characters; wo have for example hak, 
h/fi\ k(tf, thap, nns, &c. &c,, so written, and there is no reason to 
suppose that we have in the inscriptions all the syllables that could bo 
thus represented. Thus, if every hypothetic syllable existed in the 
language, and all those which are not found written with two cha¬ 
racters, ha«l actually single chanictcrs to represent them, there would bo 
sometliing less than 180 characters; but as cither sup^msition is very 
unlikely, the probability is that we have before us very nearly all the 
characters used. These I have sot down at barely 105, of which 
perhaps 20 are of unknown values. For these 20 unknown cha¬ 
racters we have syllables to seek; and although the undetermined 
syllables are five times more numerous than the characters we have 
to spare for them, we may reduce the number very considerably by 
attending to what we have seen to be the characteristic structure of 
the alphabet generally. We will see what syllables are not repre¬ 
sented ill our list: of simple sounds we VfoxxifJii, no, la, U, cha, cJiu, yi; 
and all these, except perhaps the last, were likely to have existed in tho 
language: if so, they must have had representatives, and most probably 
some of the 20 unvalued characters were these representatives. We 
have then 14 characters still to sjiare, and for these the most probable 
sounds may bo selected out of tho .90 or 100 possible which are left 
for choice. It docs not seem probable that any more forms for ter¬ 
minal consonants are wanted; we have of these already a fair amount, 
and we know, from such syllables as kat, pul, til, tut, ham, sam, 
tim, nim, sum, that some at least of the final consonants which are 
represented in our alphabet by only one form each could follow any 
vowel indiscriminately. Nor are any of the syllables beginning and 
ending with the same sound likely to have single characters to repre¬ 
sent them, because whenever such syllables occur in the remains 
we have, they are always made by two «cha«acters, as in sas, nun, 

E 2 
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(tatf &c. No other valiiea remain then among the possible syllables 
than such as consist of two diftering consonants with a between them, 
and which are not already found in the Inscriptions made by two 
characters. The whole possible number of these is about 40, and 
the following may be selected as probable; nat, rat, tap, vap, ^ap, pam, 
tam, pan, tan: these sounds were probably among those represented 
by our spare characters, and perhaps pas and nns may be added to the 
list. Those which occur only once or twice altogether would have 
stood for some of those sounds I have considered improbable. Of 
course, with the uncertainty which prevails throughout this scheme, 
and the arbitrary assumptions on which much of it is based, the 
numbers given above must be taken with a large allowance, and 
possibly the whole of this paragraph will be thought superfluous; but 
I believe it may save the future searcher some trouble. 

I cannot conclude without expressing an opinion which I have 
rather ventured to admit with reluctance than to adopt with confi¬ 
dence, that the syllabarium was originally contrived for a Scythic 
language; the unchangeable roots, the agglutinative structure, and the 
simple syllabizatioii of such tongues is so perfectly suited to such a 
mode of writing, while the Semitic and Indo-Germanic tongues cannot 
without the most awkward and unsystematic arrangements be repre¬ 
sented by it, that this opinion is forced upon me, in the absence of 
evidence, and in opposition to all preconceived notions on the matter. 


The Inscription at Behistun follows, the equivalent of each cha¬ 
racter being given separately, and the whole transcribed, line for lino, 
as on the rock: the determinative perpendicular is shown by com¬ 
mencing the following syllable with a capital letter; the horizontal 
determinative is inserted in its proper form. As it is proposed to 
make the transcript represent the Inscription as nearly as may be, no 
attempt is made to separate the words. Wherever the characters on 
the paper cast are so faint as to be uncertain, the transcript is put in 
italic types. Restorations are placed between brackets. 
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Plate I.] COHUMN I. 

1. 2k ri yff m » s Ko r sa r ra Ko Ko fa in na Ko Par san ik ka Ko 2k hi [ya u s] na Fi s 

2. ta as ba sa ak ri R sa vk Ru ven yu sa pa ak ri A ka van ni si ya hi ak 2k ri [p] m n s Ko 

3. na an ri T ta U Vi s ta as ba hi ak Vi s ta as ba [T] ta ri R sa m va hi 22 sa in va T 

4. ta ri Ar ri ya ra m na hi ak Ar ri p ra m na T ta ri Chi s pi s hi ak Chi [s pi] s T ta ri ^ 

5. ak ka van ni s hi ah Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri yu ven pa in ras ki vas Ni ku Ni van ^Aak [ka van ni] ?/' ya ti ri 

6. MniunM8iMtefo[ralt«[tu]riSacho hu t hi ak sa as sa ta ka ra ta tu ri Ni van j iW 2:8 vi [Ko fa] hiak 

7. Ta ri yavaus Ko na an ri VIII Ko fa Ni van s Hu ni na p pu ka Ko vas var ri s Eu IXm [vas Ko vas] yu t ta sa 

8. va ak var M ku Ko fa hn t hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri sa u vi in [J n ra vas ta na] Ko vas Eu yu t 

9. ta a II ra [vas ta] K) vas Hu tu ni s hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Ta hi ya [us yc p po] Hu nl na ti 

10. ri s ti sa u vi m a u ra vas ta na Hu Ko vas p pi nl yu t ta Par san hi ak A far H [hi ak Ba pi lu] fa hi ak As 

11. 811 15 , fa hi ak [Ar] haya fa hi ak Vu t sa ri ya fa hi ak An gau s fa hi ak [S par ta pa hi] ak I ya u 
] 2. na fa hi oii: Va ta pa hi ak Ar vi ni ya fa hi ak Ka t ha tn kas pa hi ak Par thu va/o [hi ak Sar ra] in kas pa hi ak 

13. A ri f ya fa [hi] ak Va ras vi ya fa hi ak Ba ak si s hi ak Su uk tas pa hi ak [Ba r ru p vi] tha na hi ak 

14. Sa ak ka pa hi ak Tha t ku s hi ak Ar ra u va ti s 2* ak Va ak ka van r tar no [XXIII Ta hi ya u] s hi ak 

15. Ta ri ya [va u] * Ko na an ri Ta hi ya n s ye p [po] Eu ni na ti ri s ti sa n vi in [a u ra vas ta na] tas lu ba [vas] Hu 

16. nl na yu < . s Hu iii na ku ti s p po Hii p ti ri ya an u vas /ur va na. pa yu t ta 

. siO) 

17. s hi nk Ta ri ya va n s Ko na an ri Ta hi p s ye « ti vaTo ^ r ra [a ri ki tar tu ka] yu far ri r ku 

18. uk ti [Yo 5 r ra a ri ik ka sj yu £ir ri tar tu ka vi al e a .. sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na. ni na Ta hi 

19. ya 11 s Eu ni na ka uk ia ak p po an ka Hu ik ki mr ti ri ik ka p von pa yu t U [s] [hi] ak Ta ri 

20. p va [u s] Ab [na an] ri ii u ra vas ta ye Ko vas Eu tu ni s hi flk a n ra vas ta pi [ik ti Hu la s ku s] Eu Ko vas ye 

21. pa tu hi ak [«i u vi in a ii ra vas] ta na Hn Ko vas var ri ya hi ak Ta ri ya va u [s Ko na an ri] yep po Eu 

22. yut ia [sa u vi in a u ra vas] ta na . [tha] p po Ko r« t^ va Kan pu chiya ye [si Ku ras sa ak ri Ni ka vi] Ni [van s yu]/«'r 

23. ne am su su ta (?) . hi ak hi ka Kan p chi ya yu far ri Far ti p r af pi s [tha p Kan pu chi] p i'hr ti yo 

24. r af pi * Tas su nos in ni tar na s p po Far ti ya af pi ka vas nl Kan pu chi ya Vu I ^a [ri p fa i^kip ri s 

25. vas ni Tas su nos [a ri ik] ka s ku t ta ti t ki vas Ta hi ya u s a ti va r si ik ki [p t tas ku t ta] Par san ik ki 

26. ku t ta Va [ta pa] ik ki hi ak ku t ta Ta hi ya u s p po ta hi e a ti va hi ak [vas nl Ru ven ki] rVakus 

27. Gmvattayesiyiifarri.mns. .►■Karas►■Arakkatarrisycsianii [vakaXIVannaatianraon] joamtana 

28. s na pi r ka ye [chi] tu i va ka yu far ri Tas su nos P r ti ras ka na an ri Hu Ihr ti ya [Ku ras sa ak ri Kan] pu chi 

29. pi... va ra vas nt Tas su nos var ri ta Kan pu chi p ik ki var [pa fa ti fa p] far ri ik ki po 

30. nshut ta Par san hi ak ku t ta Va ta pa hi ak ku / ta Ta hi p u « p po ta [hi o] . . Ao vas yu far ri 

31. varris 7Z ainm ««an inon s an garvapatasnapirkayechituKanpuchip....[hi]ffi2;mwAa»p» 

32. chi ya af pi pa .. m af pi ik hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri [Ko vas yu pa] p po Qau va t 

33. ta ak ka Va ku s Kan pu chi ya e vi tu s ti Ko vas ara ne ni ka ra ta tu [ri Ni van s Ni] ka vi tas vas nt 

34. Oau va t ta ak ko Va ku s Kan pu chi ya e vi t>i s ku t ta Par san hi ak ku [t ta Va] ta pa hi ak ku t 

35. ta Ta hi ya u s p po ta hi e yu far ri e vi (u sa tu van o yu far [ri] Ao vas [yu pi pa na var] ri s 

36. hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Jb s r ra in na sen ri ik [in nl Ru von ki r Par sar] ra in 

37. ni Va ta hi ak in ni Ni van s Ni ka vi ak ka Gau va t ta Va ku s Ko vas e vi tu s. 2 Im «« «o« «8s. 

38. si... 2hs [su] flos r si ik*ki af pi s Ak ka pa sa as^sa Far ti ya r tar na s ti yu [pa] in [ras ki m vas] Tas sunosrsi 

39. ik ki af pi s [hi] ni Eu r tar na yi pi p pe Hu in nl Far ti ya ak ka Kn ras Sa ak ri hi ak Ak ka ri as ki 
‘ 40« Gau 08 t ta Va 1% s thu ba ka in nl In al va ak ku s Hu si in ni ga % vafni Eu Ii n ra vait ta if ti ya 

•Ivoi. XV. ' , t * ^ 
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Plate II.] COLUMN \.~^GQntmcd. 

41. van ya U a u n vas ta pi ik it Hu ta s w u vi in a u ra vas ta na X an M<an [an mon] s an ba p ti s na 

42. fii r ka ye cU tu To ? a ri Id fa i ta ka Hn Gau va t ta ak ka Fa ku [s r] a/ pi ya ku t ta 

43 . To ^p po a pr [rl van] ni ta vi yn po fa pi i ta ka >-Yu va ni e >-Si ik tu nk va ti syed>~M « saya 

44 . ye si >-Ta U ya k « Ya ta pa ik ki a vi r af pi ya Ko vas Hu e vi tu [va sa u vi in] a u ra vas ta m 

45 . Eu Ko vas yu ttaa u [ra] vas ta Ko vas Hu tu ni s hi ak Ib n [ya va u s] Ko na an ri Ko 

46. vas ppoM van f Ni ka vi ik [ki] var ku t ka tu r rak ki yu pa Hu no ga ya Hu [ka (a va] passan ki ta tha p p po 

47. an ka p pu ka ta ye eU tu . . Hu an chi ya an an na p pat na ya t ta p po [Gau va t ta] ak ka Va ku s 

48. iJia ri s ta hi ak Eu Tas su nos na cho tas hi ak as hi ak Kar tas hi ak >- Al ye s [pa] ... chi va p pi h . 

49. yappo (hu va t ta ak [ka] Va ku s e va p tu s ta hi ak Hn Ih su [nos . , ka fa va] passan ki ta ku t 

50. ta Par san hi ak ku t ta Va ta pi hi ak ku t ta Ta hi ya liu s p po ta [hi o] . . te ye chi tu tha p 

51. ppo an kappu ka ta Euppo ku t ka tu r rak ki yu pa no ga ya ,?« u vi in a u [ra] vas ia m yo Hu yu t' 

52. ta Eu ha lu ik vas fcs.. ku s >- Al ye s Ni ka vi >■ Ka ta va passan ki ta ye chi tu an ka p pu ka ta hi 

53 . ak Eu la lu ik vas y® . . . [sa] it vi in a u ra vas ta na p po Gau va t ta ak ka [Va kn s] *~Alye§ Ni ka vi 

54. in ni ku t ka tu r . . hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri ye p po Eu [ik ki var] yu t ta ak tha 

55. p p po an ka p pu ka Ko vas var ri ya hi ak Ta n jn va u s Ko m an ri tha p Oau va t 

50. ta ak ka Va ku s Eu af pi p vas ni A s si na yc si A far tu Ta Uk ba kr ra an va Sa ak ri 

57. yu far ri A far fi ik ki i va ka na an ri Ko vas A tar d pa Eu yu t ta va ra vas ni A far ti £i Hu 

58. ik ki var pa fa ti [fa ha] A s si na yu far ri ik ka p(t ri s vas ni Ko vas yu far ri A far ti fa 

59. na yn t tas hi ak [ku t] ta Eu ven ki r Ni ti t pa al ye si Ba pi lu r ra A hi na hi ra Sa 

60. ak ri [p] far ri [>- Ba pi lu] i va ka Tas su nos pa yc chi tu p pi r ti m ka na [an ri] Hu Nahu ku tar ru 

61. sar tar nab pu ni [ta va ra vas] ni Tas su nos p po Ba pi lu fa var ri ta Ni ti t [pa al] yu far ri ik ki 

62. [po] ri s vas ni Ba [pi] h fa [pa] fa ti fa Ko vas p po Ba pi lu fa pa yu far ri var ri s hi ak 

63. Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri vas ni Hu Yu t ro a far d ik ki no ya ya A s si na yu far 

64. ri 0 ri ka rab ba ka Su ik ki no ga ik vas ni IIu r af pi ya hi ak Ta ri ya yn u s Ko na 

65. an ri vas ni Hu Ba pi lu po ri ya Ni ti t pa al yn far ri ik ka ak ka na an ri Eu Nabu ku tar ru sar 

66 . Tas su nos p po Ni ti t pa al yu far ri na Hi s ►-Ti ik ra yc si a vi pa tha /« ►■Ti ik ra ri 

67. t var ri s ku t ta . . U ven ►-. I he s na vas ni Hu Tas su nos vas ka m ni ka p po po ke hi 

68 . p OT ? w p pi in pa to . . po po ke kar ra s r pa fa lu fa ba u « ra ms [ta pi] ik ti Hu ta s sa 

69. u vikau ra vastana Ti ik ra an tu ga hu t ta a vi Tas su nos p po Ni t [pa al] yu far ri na af pi 

70. ya XXVI an M an an mon y a s a ya ti ya s na pi r ka ye chi tu sa par rak m yu yu t ia yu 

71. t r .B vi af pi hi ak Ta ri ya va u 8 Ko na an ri vas ni [Hu] Ba pi lu po ri ya 

72. ba tar Ba pi lu in ba lu pu ga t ta ►- Af s >- Sa t ® an ye si Hu fa ra ta sa ta va ta ak a 

73. vi Ni ti t pa al yu far ri ak ka na an ri Hu Nabu ku tar ru sar Tas su nos i ta ka Eu ru tas yi 

74. in ni ik sa [par] rak m vas yu t ti van ra vas ni sa par vsk m yus yn t ta yu t a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Eu ta 

75. s^auviina[n] ra vas ta na Tas su nos p po Ni ti t pa al yu/nr ri na o vi [af pi]yo 11 [m] naan an mon ^ 

76. a «[na va] ak las na pi r [ka] ye chi tu sa par rak m vas yu t ta yu t Tas su nos ppo Ni ti t pa al na Eu afpi r si ik 

77. ki hi ak p in hi y m pu t ta na hi s ye va sa tha ak hi sk Ta ri yn u s Ko na an ri vas ni 

78. Ni ti t pa al yu far ri Ta al ni fa a ri ki fa i ta ta pu t ras kn Ba pi lu lu fa ba vas ni Hu 

79. Bn [pi] h [ik ki] pu ya t ta sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na ku t to,*- Ba pi lu var ri ya ku t ta Ni ti t pa al yu 

80. /dr ri fi in ti vas ni NUti t^a al yu faJ ri*Hu ►■ Ba pi lu r af pi [ya] [hi ik] 
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PUTE III.] 


COLUMN 11, 


1. Ta ri ya vii u s ^Ko na an ri ku s Hu >-Ua pi lu son ui ga t p pi Ta hi ya u 

2. s Hu r pn fa ti fa Par sail hi ak A far ti hi ak Va ta pa hi ak As su ra hi ah Vu 

8. t sa ri ya fa hi ak Par thu ra fa hi ak Var kn s pa hi ak Tha t ta ku s hi ak Sa ak 

4. ka pa hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Rn von ki r Var ti ya ye si S sa in 

5. sa ak ri s Sa ak ri >- Af s ► Ku uk kan na ka an yo si Par san ik ki a vi ar ta ak yn far ri A 

6 . far ti ik ki i va ka Tas su nos pa ye chi tu p ti ri s na an ri Iln M van ni s Ko A far ti na m 

7. ni hi ak Ho a vas r Af far ti in kan na sen ni ga t vas ni Af far ti fa Hu ik ki var fa ni fa Var 

8 . ti ya yn far ri ak ka r sa r ra p pi ni ti ri s ti r var ri s sa r af pi s hi ak Ta 

!). ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Ru ven ki r Far ru nr ti s ye si yu far ri Va ta pa ik ki i va ka 

10. Tas su nos pa ye chi tu p ti ri s sa na an ri Hu Sa t tw ^ ta Ni van s Va ak s tar ra na ni va 

11 . an ki va ra vas ni Tas su nos Va ta pa p po >-IIu re van ni yu pi pa Hu ik ki var pa fa ti fa yn 

12 . far ri ik ki po ri s Va ta pa ik ki Ko vas yu far ri yu t tas Tas su nos Par san hi ak Va ta pif Hu ta 

13. 8 a ri ik ki sen ri vas ni Hu Tas su nos Va ta pa ik ki ti fa pa ta ven Vi tar na yc si Par sar ki r Hu 

14. Lu ha ru ri yu far ri R sa r ra p pi ni r yu t ta yc chi tu p ti ri ya vi hi s Tas su nos Va 

15. ta |)a ak ka pa Hu nl na in ni ti ri van pi yu pi pa af pi s van ka vas ui Vi tar na Tas su nos i ta ka Va la pa 

IG. ik ki tha ak tha p Va ta pa ik ki r po ri ik >- Af s Va ru s yo si >- Va ta pa ik ki a vi sa par mk 

17. m vas yu t ta s ak ka Va ta pa na r sa r ra a vas r in ni a ri r a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta 

18. s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na Tas sn nos p po Hu ni na Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa na r si ik ki af pi s XX 

1.9. VII an na an an nion s an a na va ak k.is na pi r ka ye clii tu sa par rak in vas yu t ta s vas nl Tas su nos p po Hu 

20 . ni na as ki in ui yu t ta s Ta hi ya hii s Ka m pat tas ye si Va ta pa ik ki a vi sa ti s 

21. ku s Hu si in ni ga t Va ta pa ik ki hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Ta tar si s 

22 . ye si Ar vi ni ya r ki r Hu Lu ha ru ri yu far ri IIu Ar vi ni ya fa ik ka r yu t tu ye chi tu 

23. ye ti ri ya vi ta Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa Hu nl na in ni ti ri van pi yu pi pa af pi s van ka vas ni Ta tar si s 

24. tha ak tha p Ar vi ni ya fa ik ki r po ri ik ka Pa ti fa far ru r sa r ra fa ha Ta tar si s r va 

2.5. si in ni & sa par rak m vas yu t ti ni un hu ba vas ni Ta tar si s sa par rak ra vas p va ta s Vu va ni s Su t sa 

26. yo si Ar vi ui ya & ik ki a vi a u ra vas ta pi ik ti IIu ta s sa u vi in h u ra vas ta na Tas su nos 

27. p po lln ni na Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa na r si ik ki af pi s VIII an na an an mon s an thu r va r na pi r ka 

28. ye chi tu sa par rak m vas yu t ta s hi ak sa rak II m vas va Pa ti fa far ru r sa r ra p ba Ta tar si s 

29. r va si in ni fa sa par rak ra vas yu t ti ni un hu ba vas m >- Af var ri s >- Ti ik ra ye si >- Ar vi ni ya fa ik 

30. ki a vi sa par rak ra vas yu t ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s m u vi in 3 u ra vas ta na Tas su 

31. nos p po Hu ni na Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa na r si ik ki af pi s XVIII an na an an inon s an thu r va r na 

32. pi r ka ye chi tu sa par rak ni vas ya t ta s hi ak sa rak III in vas va Pa ti fa far ru r sa r ra fa ha Ta 

33. tar si s r va si in ni fa sa par rak ra vas yu t ti ni un hu ba >- Af var ri s >■ Hu i ya va yo si Ar vi ni ya fa 

34. ik ki a vi sa par rak m vas yu t ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s sa n vi in a n ra vas ta na Tas su 

35. nos p po Hu ni na Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa na r si ik ki af pi s IX an na an an men s an tha hi kar ri chi s na 

36. pi r ka ye chi tu sa par rak m vas yn t ta s hi ak vas ni Ta tar si s as ki in ni yu t tas Hu un sa ti s 

37. ku 8 Hu va ta pa ik ki si in ni ga t hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Va u vi s 

38. sa ye si Par sar ki r^Hu Lu ba ru ri yu fer ji Hu ti fa pa Ar vi ni p fa ik ki ta ven ye 

39. chi tu yo ti' ri vi fa Tas su nos p po P» ti fa Hu ni na in iii ti ri van pi yn pi pa af pi s van ka vas nl 
40^ Va u vi s tha ak tha p Ar vi ni p fa ik ki r po* ri ik ka ^a ti| fa far ru r sa r ^ f| ba Va • 
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COLUMN U.—Cmiimied. 


41. u vi s sa r ra si in ni fa sa par rak m vas yu t ti ni on ku ba vas ni >- f chi ta yo si >> As su ra an a ri sa par 

42. rak m vas yn t ta s a a ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s ^ u vi in a u ra va a ta na Tas sii nos p pu Hu 

43. nl na Tas 8u nos p po Pa ti fa na r si ik ki af pi s XY an na an an mon s an a na va ak kas na pi r ka ye 

44. chi tu sa par rak m vas yu t ta s hi ak sa rak II m vas va Pa ti fa far ru r sa r ra fa ba Va u vi s 

45. sa r va si in ni fa sa par rak m vas yu t ti ni un yu ba vas nl ► Ba ti in >-A u ti ya ru s ye si a vi sa par rak m 

46. vas yu t ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi iu a u ra vas ta na Tas su nos p po Hu nf na Tas su 

47. nos p po Pa ti fa r si ik ki af pi s an mon s an tliu r va r pu in ki ta va ye chi tu sa par rak ni vas yu t ta 

48. s vas ni Va u vi s sa Ar vi ni ya fa ik ki sa ti s ku s Hu Va ta pa ik ki si iu ni ga t hi ak 

49. Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri vas nl Hu >-38 pi Iu var lu cho ga t ta Va ta pa ik ki po ri ya tha p Va 

50. ta pa ik ki in po ru ga t >- Af s ► Ku un tar ru s ye si Va ta pa ik ki a vi Far ru var ti s yu far ri si 

51. in ni ik ak ka naan ri Hu Ko vas Va tapanayuttavarasaparrakm vasyuttivanra vasnisaparrakm vasyu 

52. t ta yu t a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi iu a u ra vas ta na a vi Tas su no.s p po Far ru var ti s na 

53. Hu af pi r si ik ki XXV an na an an mon s an a tu kan na s na pi r ka yo chi tu sa par rak in vas yu t ti bu t vas iii 

54. Far ru var ti s ya far ri Ta al ni fa a ri ik ki fa i ta ka pu t ras ka ► Rak ka an tha ak vas ni Hu Tas su nos vas 

55. vi ta ven a vi var var ri ka Hu ik ki no ga ik Hu yc si m vas hi ak ti t vas hi ak pe ri vach chi ya rc ta 

56. ki tn va ^ Chi fa Hu ni na va rab ba ka var ri ik Tas su nos var pa fa ta r chi ya s hi ak vas ni»- Ak va ta na t 

57. ru r va r pa tu hi ak ku t ta Yo s p po a tar ri van ni ta vi yu po fa pi yn pi pa Ak va ta na ► Af var ri 

58. 8 va var te s p pi ni sa ra kwe po ka p pi in pc ra hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Ru 

59. ven ki r Chi s sa in tak va ye si *- As sa gar ti ya ra yu far ri Hu ik ki var pa fa ras ka Tas su nos pa ye chi tn p 

60. ti ri 8 na an ri Ko vas Hu yu t ta Ni van s Va ak s tar ra na ni va an va ra vas ni Hu Tas su nos Par sau hi ak 

61. Va ta pa ti fa pa ta ven Tak vas ba ta ye si Va ta Hu Lii ba ru ri yu far ri R sa r ra p pi ni r yii t ta 

62. yo chi tu p ti ri ya vi ta s Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa Hu ni na in ni ti ri van pi yu pi pa af pi s van ka vas iii Tak 

63. vas ba ta Tas su oos i ta ka tha ak sa par rak in vas Chi s sa in tak va ye ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s 

64. ra n vi in it u ra vas ta na Tas su nos p pu Iln ni na Tas su nos p po Fa ti fa pa r si ik ki af pi s ku t ta 

65. Chi s sa in tak va r var ri s Hu ik ki r no ga s Hu ye si ni vas hi ak pc ri vach chi re ta ki tu va Chi 

66 . fa Htt ni na va rab ba ka var ri ik Tas sa nos var ri pa fa ta r chi ya s vas ni Ar pa ra yc si a vi Hu t ru 

67. r va r pa tu hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri ye Hu Va ta pa ik ki yu t ta hi 

68. ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Par thu vas pa hi ak Vi r ka ni p fa Hu ik ki var pa fa ti fa ba Far ru 

69. var ti s na ti ri ya s Vi s ta as ba Hu T ta ta >- Par thu vas sen ri r yu far ri Tas su nos r vach 

70. ta va s sa pa fa ti fa hi ak vas ni Vi s ta as ba Tas su nos p po ta vi ni i ta ka tha ak Af s»- Vi s ba u sa ti s 

71. ye si ► Par thu vas a vi sa par rak m vas Pa ti fa p va ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na Vi 

72. s ta as ba Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa af pi s r si ik ki XXII an na an an mon s an vi ya kan na s na pi r ka ye chi tu sa par 

73. rak m vas yu t ta s hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri vas ni Hu Tas su nos Par sau *- Rak ka an var Vi s ta 

74. as ba ik ki no ga ya tha p Tas su nos yu pi pa Vi s ta as ba ik ki r po ri fa vas ni Vi s ta as ba Tas su nos 

75. yu pi pa i takathaak >• Af s >-Patiikrab ba nayo si »-Par thu vas a vi sa par rak m vas yu t ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu 


76. ta s sa u VI in S u ra vas ta na Vi 8 ta as ba Tas su nos p po Fa ti fa af pi s r si ik ki I an 

77 . va pa tas pi r ka ye chi tu sa par rak m vas yu t ta s 

78. s Hu ni na a yn t ta fa ye Hu Par thu vas yu t ta ' hi ak Ta ri yk va u s Ko na an ri Ta hi ya 

79. hu s Var ku s ye si Hu ik ki var pa fa ti ia iJa Ru vei^ ki r Fjr ra ta ye si Var ku s r ra yu far ri 

Kfippjniryuttashial^vasjniHuTatarsi^yesiParsarkirHu LubarnriSa absaJba va na v^s >-^a 
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81. ak si 8 yu t tas yu t ro yu far ri ik ki no ga ya na an ga vi t ki n! Tas so nos p po Pa ti fa Hu nl tia in n! ti ri m pi 

82. yu pi pa af pi B ni van ka vas m Ta tar sis Tas su nosi tj kathaak saparrak m vaa Varku s pap va ta s a a ra vas tap! ik ti 

83. Hu ta 8 sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na Tas su nos p po Hu ni na Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa na af pi s r si ik ki XXIII an na an 


84. an inon s an a s si ya ti ya s na pi r ka ye chi tn sa par rak ra vas yu t ta s 

85. an ri vas ni Ta hi ya hu s Hn ni na a yn t ta fa ye Hu >- Ba ak si s yu t ta 


hi ak 


COLUMN III 

1. [Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Ru von ki r] Vi s ta t ta p si >-Af s Tar ra hu va ye si I h ti ya s ye si 

2. [Par san ik ki a vi ar ta ak yu far ri sa ok II m] m va Far san ih ki [i] va ka [Tas su] nos pa p ti ri s na an ri Hu Far ti 

3. [ya tar ku ras na vas ni Tas su nos Par san p po Hu] re van ni >~An sa... fa,., po ka yu pi pa Hu ik ki var pa fa ti 

4. [fa yu far ri ik ki po ri s Par san ik ki Ko vas] yu far ri p t tas [hi] ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri 

5 .Hu ro[Hn ik ki var] in ni pa fa ti fa yu pi pa hi ak Tas su 

G. [nos Par san hi ak Va ta pa p po Hu ta s yu pi pa ti] hi pa ta vcn B [ta var ti ya ye] si Parsarki r Hu Lu ba ru ri 

7. [yu far ri R sa r ki p pi ni r yn t ta hi ak ku t ta] Tas su nos Par san [ta hi r po ri] ik >-Va ta pa ik ki Hu ki ilf hi ak 

8. [vas ni R ta var ti ya Tas su nos i ta ka Par san ik ki] tha ak lhap [Par san] ik ki r po ri ik ►-Af s >-Rak ka an 

9. [ye si Par san ik ki.a vi Vi 8 ta] t ta pi far ri [ak ka na] an ri Hu Far ti ya tas su nos i ta ha 

10. [R ta var ti ya r va si in ni ik sa par rak] m vas yu t ti [van ra hi ak vas] m sa par rak ra vas yu t ta a a u ra vas ta 

11. [pi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na Tas] su nosppo IIu ni m Tas su imp po Vi s ta t ta lia af pi s r 

12. [si ik ki XII an na an an mou s an thn r va r na pi r] ka ye cU tu [sa par rak m vas yu] t ta s hi ak vas ni Vi s ta { 

13. [ta yu far ri Ta al ni fa a ri ki fa i ta ka Pi si ya u va ta] pu t ras ka...rva [po] ri s a vi var sa rak Tas su nos yu 

14. [far ri R ta va r ti ya r va si in ni fa sa par rak in vas] yu t ti van ra *~Af y >~Far [ra] ka ye si avi sa par rak m vas yn t ta 

15. [s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s ^ n vi in a u] ra vas ta m Tas su nosppo llu ni na hi ak Tas su nos p po Vi s 
1G. *^ta t ta na r si ik ki af pi s VI an na an an nion s an] yar vapa tas napi r ka ye chi tu sa par rak m vas yu t ta s hi ak ku t 

17. [ta Vi B ta] t ta [yu far ri var ri s hi ak] To s p po a tar ri van ni ta vi yu po fa pi var ri s hi 

18. [ak Ta] ri ya va u s [Ko na an ri vas ni Vi s ta ^] ta yu far ri hi ak To ^ppon tar ri van ni ta vi yu po fa pi i 

19. [ta ka] / ta chi s. hi ak Ta ri ya va a j Ko na an ri yo Hu Par san ik ki yu 

20. [t ta] hi ak [Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an] ri Vi s ta t ta yu far ri ak ka na an ri Hu Far ti p yu far 

21. [ri] Tas su nos Ar ra [u va ti s ti fa pa ta von] YoskirB sa r ra p pi ni r yu t tas Vi va na yo si Par sar 

22. [ra] Hu Lu ba ru ri [Sa ak sa ba va na vas Ar ra u va ti] s yu t tas yufar ri ik ki ye chi tu p ti ri s vi ta s Vi va na 

23. [af] pi s ku t ta [Tas su nos yn pi pa akka pa Ta] riyavausKo na ti ri van pi va ra vas ni Tas su nosyu pi pa>- 

24. [Ar] ra u va ti s Vi [va na ik ki po ri s ak ka Vi s] ta t la ti fa [pa ta ven] Af var ri s ► Ka p pi s sa ka ni s 

25. ye si Ar ra u va ti [s ik ki a vi sa par rak m vas ynt] tas an ra vas tapi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi in a u ra vas 
2G. [ta] naTassu nosppo [Hunina Tas su nosppo Pa ti fa] na afpi srsi ik ki XIIIm na an an mon s an a na va ak kas na pi 

27. [r]kayechitusaparrak[mvasyuttashiaksarakllm]wnaPa/i/a/afs«»’rafabasaparrakmvasVivanai[ta] 

28. [ka] >- Ba ti in R tu va [ta ye si a vi yu t ta s] a u ra vas tapi ik it to s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na Tas su nos 

29. ppoHuninaTas su[nosppofSftikna,dplsrsi[ikkiVIIannaananmonfanviynknv uasnapirkayechitusapar 

30. rak m vas yu t ta s [hi ak vas m Ru ven ak ka] fas su nos nar sar ra Fis ta t ta r yu t tas ti yu far 

31. ri Ta al ni fa a [ri ik ki fa i ta ka pn t ras ka] tha ak >- Af var ri s B sa ta ye si Ar ro u va ti s R va el 

32. Vi va na na a vi lu fa [ba vas ni Vi va na Tas su nos] i ta ka sen ri r [po ri ik hi] ak a vi Bu vcn yu far ri ak ka Tas 

33. su nos na r sa r ra [p pi ni yu t ta s ti hi ak Yo] j ak ka a tar ri van ni to vi yu po fa pi na u ri s sa p pi in af pi 

34. 8 hi ak [Ta ri p va u s Koma an ri] vas ni Ta hi ya hu s Hu ni naayut ta fa ye Hu ►- Ar ra u 

35. va ti s yn t ta [hi ak] Ta [ri ya va u s] Ko na anrihis Hu Far san ik ki hipkY^kpn ik kj sen ni 
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36. ga t sa rak II m vas va [Ba pi lu fa pa fa ti fa Rn ven] M r A rah ka ye si Ar vi ni yarkir Af ti ta Sa ak ri 

37. yu farri>-Afs >-Tu laan [nayo si Bapilnivakaavivarynfarri]yec/»I«<jm ka Tassunospa |)ft'risnaanriHnNabu 

38. ku tar ru sar tar nab [pn ni ta hi ak vas ni Tas su nos] Ba pi Ufa Ih ik hi wrpafa Ufa ba A rak ka ya far ri ik 

39. ki po ri s hi ak Ba [pi lu yu far ri var ri s Ko] m Ba pi h yttfar ri [yu] t tas Id ak vas m llu Tas m nos Ba pi 

40. h fa pa ta ven Vi [in ta par na ye si] Va ta [Hu Lu ba] m ri yu [far ri Hu] B sa r ra p pi m r ya t ta ye 

41. chi ta p ti ri p [vi ta s Tas su nos Ba pi lu fa ak] kapa Hu w na in m ti ri m pi yu pi pa af pi s van ka hi ak vas ni [Vi] 

42. [in] ta par na Tas su [nos i ta ka Ba pi lu po ri s a u] ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na Vi in 

43. ta par na Ba pi lu [var ri s Hu] ik ki [Tas su nos] p pi in far pi s XXII an na an an mon s an var ka sa na s na pi r ka ye 

44. chi tu A rak ka ynfar ri ak ka m an ri Hu [Nabu kn tiirj rn sar va ra var ri ik hi ak Yo s p po a tar ri van ni ta vi 

45. yu po fa pi i ta ka [var ri ka] rah him .Hu si ra A rak ka yu far ri hi ak Yo s ak ka pa a tar ri 

46. van ni ta vi yu po fa p [i ta ka] Ba pi h [Hu ik ki] var pa fa lu fa hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an 

47. ri ye Hu >■ Ba pi [lu yu] I ia [hi ak] Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri yc p po Hu yu t ta»- Pa al ki 

48. va sa u vi in a u ra [vas ta na] Hu [yu t ta].yu t ta XIX >- Pa / yu t ta sa u vi in a u ra vas ta ni:^,Hn p pi in 

49. af pi ya hi ak IX [Ko fa Hu] m u [ri ya] ki r Oau va t la yc si Va ku s ti ras ka na an ri Hu Par ti 

50. ya tar ku ras na yu [far ri Par san pa] fa [tas] In nil-1A | fi na ye si A fur . ra yu far ri A far ti fa p pi in pa fa las 

51. sa na an ri Ko vas [A far ti fa pa Hu yu t ta va ra hi ak] Ni ti tpa al ye si Ba pi lu r ki r ti ras ka na an ri Hu Nabu ku 

52. tar ru sar tar na pu nl la [yu far ri Ba pi lu] fa pa fa ti s hi ak Var ti ya ye si Par sar ki.r ti ras ka na 

53. an ri Hu M van [ni s] Ko [A far ti la na yu far] n A far ti fa pa fa las hi ak Far ru var ti s ye si Va ta li 

54. ras ka na an ri Hu [Sa] t lar ri [t ta Ni van s ] Va ak a far ra na va ra yu far ri Va ta pa p in pa fa tas hi ak [Chi] 

55. s sa in tak va ye si [A s sa gar ti] ya ra [ti ras ka] m [an] ri Ko vas Hu yu t ta Ni van s Va ak s tar ra na va ra yu far ri 

56. As sa gar ti ya fa [pa fa tas hi ak] Far [ra ta ye] si Var ku s r ra ti ras ka na an ri Ko vas Var ku s pa nadj Hu] 

57. yu t ta yu far ri [Var ku s pa pa] fa [tas hi ak Vi] s ta t ta ye si Par sar ra ti ras ka na an ri Hu F,ir ti 

58. ya tar ku ras na yu [far ri Par] san p pi in [pa fa] tas hi ak A riik ka yo si Ar vi ni ya ra ti ras ka na an ri 

59. Hu Nabu ku tar [ru sar tar nab] pu ni [ta na va] ra yu far ri Ba pi lu fa p in pa fa tas hi ak Ta 

60. ri ya va w «[Ko na an ri P pi in ye IX] Ko fa p pa Hu pa I ye a ti va va u ri ya hi ak 

61. Ta ri ya va [u s] Ko [na an ri] Ta hi ya u s yo p po pa fa ti fa pi p pi ti t ki vas p pi in pa 

62. fa tas p po j) j)!.[pa] /« ti fa hi ah vas ni 5 u ra vas ta kar pi Hu nl na va p pi in 

63. yu t tas tba p [a ni ra chi tu] ye chi tu [p pi] in yu t ta hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Ni 

64. Ko Ak ka vas s si [in ni ik] ti.tar tu ka tn in ni s ya s Yo s r ra ti ta in ra yn fw ri tar 

65. tu ka vi al lu.Ta hi ya hu s vi Itir va as tu hi ak Ta ri p va ii s 

66 . Ko na an ri yoppo [Hu yu t ta sa u vi in a u] ra vas ta na pa al ki«« yu t ta hi ak Ni Ak ka vas s si in >-Ti 

67. pi yo pa hu rn .Ti pi ye va ri k ik yu veil pa n n a hi ni ti t ki m vas re van 

68 . ti hi ak Ta [ri ya va u s Ko na.an ri] an ki ri ni a « ra vas ia ra tha p p po ye po ri in nl ti t ki 

69. m vas Hu pa al Id [va yu t ta hi ak] Ta riya vans Ko no an n jf w in 3 u ra vas ta na ta hi ki ta 

70. Hu ni na r si ik [ki yu t ta ak sen ri] p po ti pi ye va in ni ri lu ik yn pa in ras ki m vas hi ni Ak ka Ti pi yo vas s 

71. si in pa ra an ra. pi var p po Hu ni na yu t ta ak yu far ri in ni u ri in ra ti t ki vas re van 

72. ri hi ak [Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an] ri Ak ka pa Ko fa r pi fa pi ku s sen pa fa yu pi pa na yc ni fa ba ak in ni 

73. yu ttaaktha p [Hu paal ki va sa u vi in a u ra] vas ta'nayu t ta /iic(l;21fnyavausKonaanriamNiuris 

74. p po Huyu ttaye [chitu yupainraskivashini]tartm(1)tihiak8«|:8&fl/nejeMiw torri'intiTassu nospintiriintiaura 

75. vas ta Ni in ka ni 8 [ni hi ak ki ti in ti Ni van] sfiiht ak kuttavialh ik ta ka tak ti ni hi ak an Ifa sa rak lu al ne yetar ti in 

*• * * •• It 

' • • ' 8 
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76. ta Tas su nos in nl [ti ri in ta a u ra vas ta] M in af pi s ui lii ak ]cu t ta Ni van f ni hi ni ki ti in ti lii ak Ta ri ya ra u 

77 . sKonaanriye[ppoHuyatta^uviiii]aurava8taua>-Pa«Ife‘vayuttaauravastaannapArriyanampiik 

78. ti Hu ta 8 U ah [an iia p p po ta hi fa p] po sen ri pi hi ah Tanya, vau s Ko na an ri yu ven pa in ras ki vaa a u ra vas 

79. ta anna p Ar ri [yanarapi ik ti hi ak ku t] ta an nap p po ta hifa pa thlp p po. Hu in ni a ri ik ka a m hi ak in nl ti ras 

80. karraga t hi ah in m .. [yu t ta hi ak in] ni Eit hi ah in ni Ni van s vi ha tar uk ku yu po ga t hi ak in nl Fa ha ak ra in ni S 

81. ras ra p pat tii ik fe' [ni vas.Yo sj r ra ah ha A1 ye s Eu nt na . tu in par ru s ta yu far ri far tn ka ir ku uk ti 

82. hi ak Ak ka af eho va r yn [tar ri Hu r] af pi ya p pat tu ih hi m ras ak ka ri uk ga in ni yu t ta hi ak Ta ri 

83. ya va n s K5 na an ri [Ni ko Ak ka vas s si n] ni ih ti To s r rati rasrayufar ri hi ni in kanni inti hi ak hi ni Akkappat 

84. tu ik ki m vas yaUis [hi ak Ta ri] ya va u » Ko na an ri Ni ak ka vas s si in Ti pi ye chi ya in ti p po Hu ri In 

85. ra ye in na ak ha niva . hi ri in ti 1%, p in nifapa ta ye chi tn ku uk tas hi ak an ka >- Ti pi yo chi ya in 

86 . ti ye in aaa\kaniva . ri in ti iha p in nifa pa ta chi tu ku uk ta in ta a u ra vas ta Ni in ka ni s ni hi 

87. ak ku t taNi van jf [ni ki ti in ti hi ak vi] a! h ta ka ras ti nl hi ah hu t tnppoyu t r ti y u ven pa a u ra vas ta a i; sa s ni Irt 

88 . ak an ka *-Tipiye [in na ak ka ni va]. ri in ti in nl hu uk rtian ra vas ta Ni in afpisnihiakkut taNi van s ni hini 

89. ki ti in ti [hi ak p po yu t ta in ti p] in ft u ra vas ta ri fa pi s nl hi ah Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Vi in 

90. ta par na yo si I’’! spar [ra Sa ak ri Par sar] ra hi ak Yat ta na ye si faukkar ra Saak ri Par sar ra hi akGaupar vaye si 

91. Vartunip(S'«8i‘n[ParsarrahiakVi]/ffMycsiBakapiikMNffiakriPar8arrahiakBakapuaksaye3iTattuvau 

92. ya Sa ak ri Par sar ra [hi ak Ar fu van ni a] Va n nh ka Sa akri Par sar m p pi Yo 8 Hu ta yu faku s Hu Gau va 

93. t ta Ak ka Va hu s [af pi ya ak ka na an] ri Eu Ftw ti ya tar ku ras na Ai a vas r Yo s P pi Hu ta hu van la 

94. fa Ni Ko ak ka [vas s si in ni ik ti]. ppo To sp pi r hu uk tas 


No. IS.'-lNSCIlIDEt) PeDESTAI AT SuSA. 

1. Na an ri. R tak sa s sa Ko as. a sa kar ra. Ko as. Ko as in na fa . Ko as . ta hi yu s na. Ko as . Iii ya hi e 

. pu vi ya Ta ri ya va u s na. Ko as 

2. iia . sa kar ri . Ta ri ya va u s na . R tak sa s sa na . Ko as na. sa kar ri. R tak sa s sa na . Ik si r sa na 

. Ko as na. sa kar ri. Ik si r sa na, Ta ri ya va n s 

3. na . Ko as na . sa kar ri. Th ri ya va ii s na. Vi s ta as ha na. sa kar ri . A ka van p ^ . in na ak ga 

. a ba ta na. Ta ri ya va u s. p ba ni ya ak ka pu ni. na ta as ta. vas 

4. sa ka p p« ka . R tak sa a sa . ni . ya ak ka vi , var r va . lu va ik ka . pi ik ta . a var vas ta na 

. An am t ta na ta . Vi s sa. Yu. si ra. a ba ta na. yo na /«. a var 

5. vas ta . An am t ta na . Vi s sa . Yu . un ni s ga s nl . vi s na pi var ta ya . var. pi ta . ak ha 

. ya / ta ra. an ni, ye ya tu. an ni. ga ya ta. ka pat ka in 

No. 19 .—Abound the Base op a Column at Susa. 

• • 

Hu R lak ik sa as sa Ko r sa r ra Ko Ko fa in na Ta ri ya va u s Ko as na ► Sa»ak [ri] 
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Plate VIII.] 

Detached 5. 

1. YeGanvattaVakustiraskanaanriHu 

2. FartiyatarkurasDaHuKovasyuttavara 


Detached C. 

1 . Ye A si iia 1. 

2 . ti ras ka na an 

3 . ri Ko vafl A 3. 

4. far ti fa pa Ha 

5. yu t ta va ra 

• 

Detached D. 

1 . Ye Ni ti t pa 

2 . al ti ras ka na an 

3. ri Hu Nabu ku tar 

4. ra sar tar Nab 

5 . pu n! ta na Ko vas Ba 

6 . pi lu fa pa Hu yu t 

7 . ta va ra 

Detached J. 

]. YcFarratatiraskana 

2 . an ri Hu Var ku s pa 

3. na Ko ras yu t la va ri 


Detached E. 

Ye Far ni var ti s ti 
raskanaanriHuBat 
tar ri ttaNi vans Va 
as 8 tar ra na Ko 
vas Va ta 
pa na Hu 
* yu t ta 
va ra 

Detached F. 

1. Yc Var ti ya ti 

2. ras ka na an ri Hu 

3. M van ni s Ko vas A 

4. fartifapaHuyutta 

5. 


Detached G. 

I 

1. Ye Chi 8 sa an tak va 

2. ti ras ka na an ri 

3. HuNivansVaakstar 

4. ra na Ko vas As sa 

5. gar ti ya fa pa Hu 

6. yu t ta va ra 

Detached H. 

1. Ye Vis ta ap(?) 

2. ta tl ras ka na an 

3. ri Hu Far ti ya 

4. tar ku ras na Hu Ko 

5. vas yu t ta va ra 

Detached I. 

1. YeArakkatiraska 

2. na an ri Hu Nabu 

3. kii tar sar tar Nab 

4. pu m ta na Ko vas 
a. Ba pi lu fa pa Hu 

6. yu t ta va ra 


No. 5,-0 OF Wbsteroaard 
AND Lassen. 

1. An na ap an r sa r ra a 

2. u ra vas taak kayo kVu 

3. ruunpastaakkaanki 

4. ikkayupapastaakka 

5. Yo s r ra r pa s ta 

6. ak ka si ya ti s pa s ta 

7. Yo s f ra na ak ka 

8. Ta ri ya va n s Ko r 

9. yu t tas ta ki r R si 

10. ki fa na Ko ki r R 

11. sikifa na far ra va ta 

12. ra m Hu Ta ri ya va 

13. u s Ko r sa r ra Ko 

14. Ko fa r ra Ko Ta 

15. hi yn s pa na Par ru sa 

16. na na m Ko >- Vu ru 

17. unyeukkuvaatsaik 

18. ka far sa ta ni ka Vi 

19. s ta as ba Sa ah ri 

20. A ak ka van ni si ya 


No. 2.—B OF Westergaahd 
AND Lassen. 

1. Ta ri ya va u s Ko r sa 

2. r ra Ko Ko fa in na Ko 

3. TahihuspanaVisba^na 

4. as pa na Vi s ta as ba Sa ak 

5. ri A ak ka van ni si ya ak ka 

6. ye Ta t sa ra m yn t tas ta 


L. 

1. Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri sa u 

2. vi in a u ra vas ta na Hu ► Ti pi vas 

3. ta lii e ik ki yu t ta ar ri ya va 

4. p pu sa 8 sa in ni Sen ri ku t ta >-A tu 

5. t uk ku kn t ta k Su s uk ku ku t ta 

6. ► Ye s ku t ta e fa pi yu t ta ku 

7. t ta ri lu ik ku t ta Hu ti 

8. fa ba pa fa ra ka vas ni ► Ti pi am 

9. ne ni Ta hi ya hu s var ri ta a ti 

10. va Hu no ga ya Tas su nospathapis 


Detached Bit, repeating Part op Column I., lines 61, 62,63. 

ni ta va ra vas m Tas su m p po Ba pi lu fa mr . 

Ba pi lu fa pa hi ti fa Ko vas p po Ba pi lu iju far ri . 

Hu Yu t ro A far ti ik ki no ga p A «. 






painis^n 

MliislP 

ISilluSIiiil^lIiiii^l 

ppSiBgi^p 
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GKAMMAR. 


In approaCliin" the grammar of a language whoso analogies connect it 
with a class of tongues hut little studied by philologists, a few prolimi- 
nary observations on the structure of these tongues may bo useful. 

The writer himself is but very imperfectly ac»piainted with them: 
he had merely glanced at their most obvious peculiarities before ho 
undertook the investigation of the so-called Median inscriptions; and 
since then he lias acquirotl onl^ such an additional insight into their 
structure as was absolutely necessary for his object, which was simply 
to make known the existing materials, and to point out tlio route 
which he thinks ought to bo followed in examining them, so that 
those who were already acc|uainted with that route, might bo induced 
to c«intinuc the investigation. The class of languages to which ho 
alludes has been called the Volga-Finnish, or llgro-Tartarian; and it 
comprehends the Mordwin, Zyrianian, Choremiss, Wotink, and Permian 
ti)nguc3; the Ostiuk and the Magyar may be added to the list. One 
only of these can boast of any degree of cultivation, all the others 
being spoken by small and generally wandering tribes who are wholly 
illiterate, and whose langtiages would bo unknown beyond their own 
little circl(5 but for tlie labours of one or two learned Finlanders, and 
the perseverance of Christian missionaries who have translatofl jmr- 
tions of the New Testament for the use of these half-barbarous tribes. 
Of the languages which the writer conceives to have most analogies 
with that of the inscriptions, ho has not been able to obtain even 
a vocabulary; but good grammars exist in which their structure is 
well and scientifically nade known. Tlio conse|^cncc of this is, that 
such analogies as ho may bo able to show are almost all grammatical 
only; he is however of opinion that these will bo found sufficient 
to induce Tartar scholars to carry the investigation further than ho is 
able to do. 

The following sketch of two or three of the grammatical pecu¬ 
liarities of these tongues may be usefully read by those who wish 
to know something of the language of the inscriptions :— 

Nouns have no gender, and all their modifications are effected by 
additions at the end. These modifications arc more numerous than in 
the Tndo-Germanic languages, there being, for example, different forms 
for the dative case {i.e. to or fo^r after the vorljs of addressing, giving, 
&c.), and what the Finnish grammarians call the allative case {^ff. 

VOL. XV. • • G 
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fulling to tlTe ground), and the illative case {('.g. comiiii; into the 
liouHo). The form of the nominative case is different from that of 
the fio-callcd predicative case (c.//. he was a king), and factive ease 
(he became a king). Some of the languages, as Monlwinian, have 
a temporal case, ivith a peculiar affix for such expre.ssions as “at 
iiiglit,” “in the winter,*” &c. The plural in all the langua^.'f's is made 
by the addition of a syllable, and the case-ending is suflixed to the 
latter syllable. 

Adjectives do not appear to differ from siib.«, tan fives in their form. 

Pronouns are declined much like substantives, though there is 
generally some diflcrence or irregularity, and the possessive pronoun 
is most commonly adde<l as a .suflix to a inmnj as in Ostiak, from inm, 
“a wife,” are formed, imrm, “my wife," imni, “thy wife," imrf, “his 
wife;’’ and these compound words are varied in their cases like the 
original noun. 

Vorhs have a paucity of tenses, but a variety of modifications, 
such as causatives, rcflcctivcs, inchoatives, negatives, definites, and 
others unknown, or only exceptionally known, to the Indo-Germanie 
toiignes. Two examples follow: one of a Zyriaiiian verb, in the 
present tense; and the other of a Mordwinian past tense:— 


Zyuianian. 

Verma . I am able. 

Vennan. Thou art able. 

Vormas. He is able. 

Vermam ... Wo are able. 
Vormannyd You are able. 
Vermasny .... They are able. 


Moudwikian. 

Sodyn . I know. 

Sodyt . Thou knewest. 

Sodas . He knew. 

Sodynek ... We knew. 

Sodydo. Ye knew. 

Sodast. They knew. 


These few notes upll bo of service in enabling the reader to follow 
more readily the attempt to investigate Scytbic grammar. Analogies 
will bo pointed out as the cases occur.^ 


• E. vii-ne, in the night;’’ iel~na, “in the winter. Sec Gahclentz, 
1*. 245. The Turkish language has traces of such oase-endiug, as yazin, “ in the 
Miinmer;’’ gyshin, “ in the winter;’’ euylin, “ at midday.” 

* Works on Tartar and Ugrian languages 

Vorauch Uber die Tatarischeii Sprachen, von Dr. Williclm Schott. Berlin, 
103(1. 

Dc AtKvis I’orsonatibus Liuguarum Alt.uearum Dissertatio. Conscripsit 
Dr. M. Alexander Castrdn. Helsingfors, 1H.>0. 

Versuch einer mordwinischen Orauimatik, von H. C. v. d. Gabelonlz. In the 
Xeilsclwift ftir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Giittingen, 1K39. 
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SUBSTANTIVES. 

All substantives form their genitives by the adilition of the syl¬ 
lable ua; as A fill'll-mi, “of Susiana," 11. «»; Ao-hi/. “of the king,” 
HI. 2^', Attrininin/ii-uii, “ of Orniazd,” juixuiin. 

This genitive is analogous to the same case in most of the Tartar 
languages, inelmling the Turkish ami JMongol, in so far as they 
contain the eon^onant ?/, Ihongli not followed by a vowel: the 
Mordwin has loitniii-ni, “of man;” the Cheremiss, reyw-//, “ of a s«*ii,” 
At. The Turki'-h and ]\Iong<d form.*? are well known. Several of 
the Indian languagi's have the genitive mi, as the Karnataka and the 
fThondi; the Brahni has the same form. 

The only irri'iriilarities met with are Ilii-iif-mi, “of me,” from 
ITu, ‘‘1, ’ and -iiimi, generally in.stead of na, after the jdaral termina¬ 
tion /e, as Knfii-nimi, “of kings,” I. 1, In the Artaxerxes Inserip- 
tion. /e fdlows iumi; and we have Ku Kn-fit-irra, “King of Kuigs,” 
inv. ld-4. 

The gi'iiitive usually eome> after tin* noun eomieeted with it; as 
Ao 'I'lihii/fiiis-mi. “Kiiigot the jirovince,” 1. J; Ae .ifni'li-ntt, “King 
of Snsiana,” II. (!; siiin-iii Aitriiiiiiis/ii-iui, “by favour of Ormazd.” 
Sometimes np^o i.s int<‘rjK>'ed, as ’Jussiimis iijipn Ii’nu'iirli>t-nit, “ the 
army *)f Fravarti-h,” II. .‘*2: the word oppn i-, a relative pronoun, 
whieli boeonies virtually a defniito article, like the Greek and 
lower Latin ifui: thi'i i.s very unlike the j)raetire of a Tartar tongue, 
and i.s prolaibly imitated from the Persian original, where the relative 
hya has bceome lasally a definite article. See the cx]>res.sion (Jouinnta 
hya Mm/mi/i, “Gomalc.s the Magiaii.” 

In a few cxprcs.sion.s the g<*nitive eorncs first, and i.s then un.ac- 
cum])aniod by the termination mi, a.s in luirmt miri. “ Cyrus’ son,” 
I. 3.‘); Jlslms/iii n/fiiri, “ IlystasjT.',’ father,” I. 3. This is in .-leeordaneo 
with Volga-Finni.sh u.sage: w'c find in Cheremiss,* /Jarij n'f/a, “David’s 
son,” though rriffi Ihividm, “ son of David,” in the more n.su<al con¬ 
struction. The word mlci'i, “a son,” always comes .after its regimen, 
forming, 1 think, such a compound as the Greek Pel ides and Tydidos, 


Klemcnta Grammaticca Tchcremissa?. ConBcri|)wt Dr. M. A. C aatren. 
Kuopio, lH4r>. 

Versucli einer Grammatik dor fiyrjiuiischen Spraclie, von F. .7. Wiedemann. 
Keval, IU47. 

\'or8uch einer Grammatik der tflcliereniifisisclieii Riiraelii!, voii F. .7. Wiede¬ 
mann. Keval, ] 847. 

Vcrsuch einer oHtjakischen Sprachlelire, von Dr. M. A. Caatr^n.a St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1849. 

Grammatik der wotjakischen Sprache, &c., von F. J. Wiedemann. Keval, 1851. 
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fir tho Ruasiftn Paulovich ; while tar, its equivalent, is always in the 
usual position; as tar Kvrnit-iia, “son of Cyrus,” HI. .08, liK<* the 
Mordwin Imra hman-cn, “son of man.” The transposition is. I think, 
eonfined to the case of kindred, and to the pronoun fla, ii'^ed a-^ a 
possessive. When two substantives are in apposition in the ;:enih\o 
<!aso, tho hocoikI only takes tho termination, as Tan'ijaraas Aft-na, “ of 
Darius (the) kin;?,” III. 23. This is, however, not the oa-e in the 
Artaxerxes Inscription. The genitive is, in one instance at lea.'^t. usofl 
as the agent of a passive verb, as ajqto JIu-ni-nn i/uttuk, “what was 
done by me," III. 71. 

One of the dative ca.ses is made by pa: examples are, Tasnauoft-jxi, 
“[he sai«l| to the people,” I. tiO, II. (i, 10, 5.0, Ac ; 1tap}h(-pq~Ji>, “ to 
tho nabyloniiins,” III. 40. It apjicars to be used instoa<I of na, in 
I. 57, where we find h'o-ras Afarij-pa Hit yutla-vara, “I am king of 
Kusiana.” See also line 02. 

'J§ic preceding particle aj)pe.a.rs to be regularly U‘<ed in one con¬ 
nection only, with the verb “to .say;" but ikl'i uv iJekn^ which .'^ceiii 
to bo irulkscrimiiiately used, is found under several conditions; it 
follow's the name of a place, governed by a verb of motion, in I. 24, 
ti3; TI. 37, 40, 48, 4.9, and elsewhere— Mata-pa-ikk'i pnripa, “I went 
to Media,” Tl. 49, i.s an instance; it follows pronouns under the .same 
conditions in I. 2!), til, (it; It. 12, &c., as Hu-ikki notjaik, “he was 
brought to m<*," I. (i4; it .‘.hows .also rest in a [ilace, as Jrviiaipa-fa- 
ikki fat is, “ he remained in Armenia,” II. 4S. See more exainjdes in 

I. 2.1, 26, 44; TI. .5, 12, 20 ./kki also makes an adverb irsikki, 
“greatly,” of tho adjective irsa, “great," which may be connected 
with tho Magyar crus and the Ostiak ar. 

This particle is allicfl to tho Magyar nrk, the Dekkan pakka, and 
to the Tartar-Tiirkish ffo, ke (sco Schmidt, p. 55). It is almost 
certainly the Mordw'iu so-called adessive, in such phrase.sag mastor-pa, 
“on tho earth;” keJ-pa, “in the hand;” kmksh-ka, “through tho 
door,” Ac. 

Mar denotes “from” and “by,” .as JinpUn-mar, “from Babylon,” 

II. 49; ari-mar, “from thence,” II. 55; J{akkan-mor,^^{Tom llhage.s,” 
a. 73. It is sometimes combined with ikki, sis in Kaaparlnpa-ikki- 
mar, “from Cambyses,” I. 29; and it is .alwsiys so combined with Jlu, 
making JIu-ikki-mar, “ from me,” 1. 5, 8; II. 7, 11, 59, fiS. We have 
AV/wffWf Xikai'i ikki-mar, “ from our fsimily," I. 46. It forms the agent 

' These viay be more alike in sound than here represented; tho syllable I 
have called Isi is not found in any proper name, and the vowel is inserted merely 
on epnjoeture; ikki is much more frequent than Vtka. 
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of a pussivo in I. 19 —nppo anla lln-iMi-mar tinhka, “whatever was • 
hjiid liy me." In the Xakhsh-i-Bustnm Inscription we find ih'ka-mar, as 

Persia,” line 14; appo IIit-ikkn-innrnp-ian'ika, 

“ what was said to tlioni by me," line 15. J/./c, or var, is probably 

connected with the Mordwin particle: see ninze maro and uize mirtOf 
“from his Avifc.”—Gabelentz, j>p. 389, 415. 

Va implies “ in.” See the following examples ; — 

Tipi yo va riluik . Written in this tablet, III. 07. 

Tipi 3 ^; va inni riluik .. X<tt written in this tablet. Ill. 70. 

Tatarsis ir-va .^iuuifa. They went against Dardases, II. 24,29. 

Har.si 3 ’e va . In this I’ersepolis, xv. 13. 

Ajiin hi.^j-va ]>uttana .... 1 drove them iiitd the water, (/) I. 77. 

Ills 3 ’t! va satiiiik . In tlii.s water they were drowned,(f) 1.77. 

Atrur-va . . On the ero.>.'<, II. 57, 00. 

C'hifa Ilu-nina ^a rabbaka He wa.schained in my palace, II. 50, 66. 


Thi.s po.'^tpo.'^ition appears to be retained in Mordwin, forming the 
ade.^.'ive ea.se after a vowel, as ktido-t'n, “ in tin? house;" jmudo-i'n, “ oil 
the mountain.’’ 

“in” or “among,” a.s 'Dihiipnix ye idmi, “in these pro- 
\inees,” 1. 17; Tii/iiifiiiin idmi, “in the province,” I. 25: see also 
1.20; III. 00. The I’i'rsian eipiivaleiit is sometimes afiini, iui in 
1. 21; .sometimes a locative, a,s in linu.s 31 and 35. The word clearly 
include.s the partich; ni. 

We now come to a partiehi w'hicli a[)pear.s to .subserve a variety of 
uses ; it i.s that whidi wo render m.v or iiiiin. 'I'liis particle f«»rm.s tho 
predicative and faetivc ca.se.s, it acts as a delinite article, proliably as 
an aecu.sitive cie'C aKo, and forms ilerivative .‘'ub..itantives; and in all 
tlu'sc u.se.s it ha.s its allied particle of similar etynn^logy in one or mure 
of the I ’grian tongue.s. 

1 . As a predicative or factivo, it follows the sub.stantivc Ko very 
frequently, as IJ.u Ku-vas uppini ijidla, “ 1 was ajipointed king,” I. 10; 
I\o-ias j/ufri ifidtuH, “ he bcfjame king,” II. 12 ; it i.s al .‘'0 lound with 
other noun.s, a.s Saksabavajia-ras dial sis i/alliai, “he wa.s satrap of 
Bactria,” IT. SO. Sec also I. 7, 45, 57, 5S, 11. 51; III. 55, 50. Tho 
only easo where the particle vas i.s omitted after h'o U'Ctl .a.s a factivo 
is in II. 80. In this .signification ras appears allied to the Cheremiss 
as/i, as in Mark x. 8, Id ko>/oiie/L ik kap-rsh, they shall beeomo one 
body;” and in John ix. .32, kiidit Chrisfos-esh hIu plia ti/dam, “ who 
com>idcred him to be Chri.st.” The same ca.se is made in Zyrianian 
by iis, as, Matt. v. HG, prdjid-'js liho s^od-ns kern'i, “to make it black 
or white.” In Mordwin, this ca.se i.s made by ks. • 
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' 2Less often, and less certainly, van appears to have the effect of 

a definite article, or else it forms the accusative. A mutilated example 

is found in in I. (i7, where we read JTu Tassunos-vas, ka . “I . 

the ])eopIe.” A better instance is in II. .04, Hu TuHHiniots-cus mi /urni, 
“ I sent out my people.’’ In the ftjllowino line we find Hu ijcslm-van. 
hi(tk tit-van, hiakpart vachrhiffa, “ I cut off the nose, and tongue, and 
ears,” where the omission of van after part shows some variation of 
usage in the plural number. If in the last example we prefer to con- 
siiler this particle as a representative of the pronoun “his,” we have 
Ugrian analogy to support the supposition.' 

The cognate forims, which support the above vi(;ws, are these: in 
M(»rdwiti, K forms a definite article, a.y luiuau-s, ‘‘ the man,” p. 24.0; in 
Zyrianian os and c/f make the accusative case; in Mordwin zn makes 
the po.sses.sive “ his,” as ki'dv-zo, ‘‘hi.s hand.” 

In naprakimmas, “ the buttle,” and tilkimuias, “ falsehood,” which 
HO frequently occur, tlie final man may be the definite article, or 
perhaps, the wonl may come under the form mentioned in the next 
pamgraph. 

3 fan forms ti derivative sub.stantivo, as hDras, “ kingtlom.” from 
AV;, “king.” This word occurs very frequently in the iuscriptioiLs 
(sou I. 7, 20, 21, 30, 4;>, 4(i). The Chereinlss language u.'^e.s the 

termination man/i in the same way, making (e.y.) kreha-manhy “a sun- 
blind,” from kvr/ia, “ the sun idritman/i, “a woman,” from ii/j/r, “a 
girl.” The Zyrianian uses on for this purpose, as purton, “a sheath," 
from part, “a sword.” 

The termination ra has clearly the force of an indefinite article, 
and this value is made conspicuous by a comparison of III. r>2 and *>7, 
where, in pa-ssages j)rocisely similar as to sense, a Persian” is 
reinlered by Parnar-kiv in the first, and Pavsav-ra in the .second 
instance ; it will be .shown that kir is the numeral “one.” JSonietimes 
irva is u.sed instead of ra. The following exam]>les are found in the 
Inscription: 

I’ansar-ra. A Persian, II. 57, !>0, 01, 92. 

Arminiya-ra An Armenian, III. 58. 

Afar/w-ra. ... A Susian, 1. 50; III. 50. 

Asagartiya-ra. A Sagartian, III. .)5. 


• Sec albo Castrcii, l)o Attisis 'pcrsonalibu~, &c.: “ Prascipuc tertisu persomc 
allixuiu conipluribus in liii^uis cognntis, ut viilotur nd nativam suam iiidolcni 
cviu'iulam, nrticuliqtie dcfiinti, q\u> lue liiiguip geiicrntim careut, viui senstm hus- 
ci|)ionftam nititur,” pane 11. 
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Bapilii-rni . A Uabyl<»uuin, 1. 5!>. 

Miirku8-irm. A Margiun, III. 56. 

Vo^-irra titain-m . Any man who is false. III. 61. 

Yos-irra tiras-ra . Any ono who is a liar, 111. 66. 

In II. 7J), wo have Markitit-it'rn as a plural. It n'ouhl appear as 
though in'u woro rotjninul after any syllable m>t closing with a or 
whicli would roiulor the la.'^t syllable •)! Afariu doubtful. Irsiirnt, “a 
leader,” or .simply “^reat.’* is jn'obably the same fonn. /\o~fii-i/‘rtt, in 
V. 14, is a genitive ease, put in the place of the more usual form 
In tlie.se eu'-e.s nt i.s perhaps the same jiarliele W'hhdi will 
be .shown in the sfctioii of ^erl».s to make a verb indeliiiite or contin¬ 
gent. The numeral /iir, piecedetl by the .sound of c, i.s found in the 
lollowing iii.stance.s: Ptirstn “a Persian,II. l.'t, .’IN; Hi. .'>2; 
.//v/i/i/Zc/frc/v/*,an Armenian,” J1. 22, 66 j “a H.ibylo- 

iiian,” HI. .*>1. 


The plural nninber i.s formed by adding i>n <ir fu, but these 
particle.s are not used indi.scriininalely; JU follows a syllable com¬ 
mencing with a liijiiid or semi-\owel, and pu ono beginning with a 
.surd or .sonant. W'e liave thu.s Anitiini/ti-Jit, l*iirthiu'u-f'n, /l(ijiiln~Ja, 
and hiif/tn/iilits-pit, Murl'ti.'-pa. In the. in.scri|ition at 

Nakh.sh-i-Ku.stain, we liud up u.seil in.steail of pn or/«. l\o i.s followed 
by /// (.sec 1 1, 7» 6 ), whicb might show that ko i.s not the sound 
of thi.s word. I have thoui;ht sometimes of sngge.sting nur (as 
allieil to the Helirew and Latin (.’.’esar) or nak, as part of the 


namc.s of Ar.saco.s and Valarsai’cs, wdiich might have been w'ritlen 

^ -Tf TTT- 

arx-xak, “great king,” and viil-fim-Hak, “very groat king,” and tho 
value,s of the syllables r<tl and (h'k would suit the etymology; but 
as tlie charaeter i.s u.sud in no other word, any change would be purely 
a gue.s 3 . T(iliiipni», “a jirovinee,” is used at Ilelii.stun ius a plural, 
without tho pluralizing particle (.see Col. II. J, Ac.); but in tho 
smaller imscriptioiis-, wo find Tiiliipn.s-j>ii-tifi, “of tho provinees;” tho 
final s i>erhap.s imluccs tho use of pn, as in ris/wviuufi-ptt-ita, ii. .'3-4. 
Tiifnnnios and Te? appear to be always plural. “ The go-ls” is romlercd 


andjipipu ill xvii. 1 4> elsewhere. 

The plural takes the ca-e-etiding.s after pn or fn. uh Ktt-fa-lntmy 
“of the kings,” I. 1; Jinpihi-fti-p(f, “to the Habylonuin.s,” I. 62; 
Mata-pa-ikkii ‘Ho the Median.^,” «fcc. But the Artaxcrx<*8 InHcri()tion, 
a.s staled before, form-s an exception. 
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The u«ljoctivc takes the declensional terminations when in connec¬ 
tion with a plural substantive, as Tnlnl-fa ariki-J'a, “ faithful horse¬ 
men” I. 78; II. 54; Yos ariki-fa, “faithful men,” I. 42; Taasanos 
Mnta-])a, “Median people,” II. 11; Ko Tahihus-pa-na Irsikki-f/t-inna 
Tfinas-pa-na, “king of the many-poopled provinces,” xvii. 6-7, whicli 
is made Ku Tahihm~pa vism-tanax~pa-na in vi. 8. 

Adjectives do not appear to differ from substantives. Wo find no 
instance of the comparative <legrce, and the superlative is implied 
only, as more commonly in the Ugrian languages; an example is 
found at the beginning of xi. and xvi., irmrm anmipjii-jia-na, “greatest 
of the gods.” 


PRONOUNS. 

Pkiisonal. 

The pronoun of the first person singular is ////, always preceded 
l»y the perpendicular line; in the genitive case it i.s connected with 
the case-ending by the syllabic vi, making Jin-ui-na. This word is 
u.sed for the dative in I. 16, Jln-ni-m kill is, “they brought to mo.” 
lln~ikki, “to me," and Tru-ikkiinar, “from me,” are constantly fouml. 
We have Ihin, as an obli(]ue CJiso in II. 30, JTiin suds, “he expected 
me,” or “ waited for me;” aud in xvii. 11 and vi. 42, aiiravasln Iluu 
nis^ns-nl, “may Ormazd j)rotcct me;” in xv. 17, 11 n is curiously 
separated from un by tbc word ituravasta. The dative is cxprc.=<sed 
by the timple Un in the expression Kvrns Ifu I unis, “he gave me the 
kingdom,” in I. f), 20, aud 45. In the Artaxerxes Inscription Yn is 
used instead of 11 k. 

The plural “we” is Xikii: sue I. 8, Xikii Ko/a huf, “we arc 
kings;” 1. 5, Xiki( Xiraiis Akktii'annlsipft driraniuu, “we are ealle<l 
the Aehiomenian family. 


The second personal pronoun is made by Xi, as in the following 
i'xamples: — 

Ni, Ko Akka vasissin . Thou, king, wdio hereafter, III. 63-4. 
Ni, Akka vasissin Thou who hereafter, III. 66. 

Ni, uris appo Hu yutta... Thou, know that 1 have done, 111. 73-4. 


Ill the same manner that IIu takes the accusative signification 
Ity adding un, so does Xi take in, making Xin: as Xin a/pis-ni, “may 
he slay thee,” HI. 76, SS, a tautoloiry common to several lantriiaire.s. 
The similar expression Xinknnis-ni, “may he befriend thee," in III. 
75. r'6, is not so clear; hecause the phm«e Iiiiii inkitnninti. in III. S3, 
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shews tliat the verb is inkani, notwithstaiuliiig the ilifferonco of ortho- * 
graphy. I think the rej^ctition of n was felt to he uiinecessary, as in 
the English can’t fur cannot. 

The plural “you” is not found; in the Nakhsh-i-Riistam Inscrip¬ 
tion, where we should expect this pronoun to occur in the address to 
the Persians, the singular number is used, both in Persian and in 
Scythic. This is accounted for by Colonel Kawlin.son, w’ith inucli 
probability, on the supposition that Darius “ addressed the Persian 
race collectively, and used the singular number in token of their 
inferiority to himself.” See his Memoir, p. 310. 

The })ronouus Hu and JVi have (‘ach a secondary form, which i.s used 
somewhat like an enclitic, in the same way as the jtrunomiual ]>ersonal 
and possessive suffixes are employed in all the Tartar tongues : these 
forms are tut and ?//. 'Ihe tir.st is identical with that of all the 
languages compared, the Einnish alone softening the lu to ii; the 
second is found only in Ostiak and Ottoman Turkish, the Ugrian 
tongues generally retaining only d or t. ' It appears that the original 
Sound was ulc, still retained in Tartar-Turkish, or uf, as we shall find 
in the Scytliic \erbal termination, which is also retained in the ml 
of si'veral Samoycdi' <lialects, as the Samoyed-Ostiak, Juracic, &c. 
Sec Castren, p. 28. 

Examjdes urc Taliii/altus-uii, “my province,” III. Co; 

“my family,’ III. 80; “my house,’’ vl. 43; Stni/cuk-ini, 

“my empire,” xv. 18. Perhajis 'Ju.s/tu/iox-vtia-uii, 11. 54-r>, may be 
another in-slanco; but the in.icrtion of ai-s looks strange, and there i-s 
no e<|uivalent in the Persian text. 

Of the secuml jierson, the follow irig examples m:iy bo alleged— 
yirtnis~u/, “thy tamily,' ill. 7C, 88, and j»r(»bably .S7; diirarnsla 
“ may Oiuuud enlarge fur thee," 111. 87; unrin'iisJii nJ'upiH-ui, 
“may Ormawl make vain to thee,” 111. 83. This pronoun is fre«iuently 
accompanied by Siu, as in the example.s quoted in tlie jireceding 
page. 

The pronoun vii i.s u.'od as a po'.se.'5-!iv<; jn-onoun only, but the 
analogy of the .second person render.s it j»robalde that it might ahso be 
used as an obliijue ca^e, either dative or aecn^ative It i-» of rather 
rare employment in the iuscriiition.-, the word Hu being ii'^ed optionally 
for all case.s, in Hu AUntu, “my father,” 1. oj Hu Lulmrurt^ “•‘•y 
subject,” II. 13-4, 22, 38, Gl, 80; Ill. C. \Vt also find Hu-ui-.iu used 
as a po.s.sossive— Aiuinn-^ Hu-nUnu, “my family, ’ 1.7; Ahjis Hu-ui-uu, 
“my house,” III. 81. No genitive of ni has been found anahigoii.s to 
the Hu-ni-na of the first jicrson. 

The pos.‘-e.-sivc “our' is made by yikuri, clearly from Aiku, 
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' “• we;” we Lave JViman.s uVi/cttri, “ our family,” in I. 6,33, 37,46; and 
Jlyes Niknvi, “our house,” I. 52, 53. 

The pronoun “ he” is made hy j/n for ri, which I write///{/iv, and 
siipj»ose to mean originally “ that person//« being the remote demon¬ 
strative, and/hm’ a root of very wide extension, meaning “ man.” 
Tofri is very frequently used, witli and without the usual suftixe.s— 
Jwt'os yofri yiilLaa, “he heeame king,” II. 12; yufrikhi iiorh, 1. 2.'), 
II. 12, yofrikka porin, I. 5H, “ went over to Inni.” Yiifri is also very 
frequently placed after proper iiauies, without any apparent necessity, 
as we may infer from iindijig the same name in 2 *i’ecisely the same 
sense without the addition. Thu.s in I. 6(5, (ii), 75, wo have Tossnnos 
oppo NitiliKud j/nfri-HO, “the army of Nadilahirus,” as though yofri 
were inserted merely as a vehicle to carry the genitive jiarticlo ««; 
hut in I. 76 we lind Toukuuos oppo Aili/pool-iur^ without yofri. This 
annexation oi yofri to pro[>er names occurs throughout the inscri]>tiuns 
(sec I. 23,78, 79; II. 50, 54; III. 45, <tc. <5Lc.), aud tho word looks more 
ike a substitute for a detinito article than a demonstrative {U'onoun. 
Kxaiuples of its use as an independent 2 )ersonal pronoun have been 
already cited, to which wo may a<Ul II. 12, 14, 5.9; III. 50, 55, where 
it is made the subject of the verb, and II. 22, 38; III. 18, where it is 
the object. Once only (III. 22) ynfrl is used as a plural; but 1 am 
inclined to sujqmse it is so useil inadvertently, from a confusion 
between VUioniis (whose name comes immediately before and 

the more distant Tauxonos, to which yojri really refers. 

The secondary form of yoj'ri is ir, which, however, unlike mi and 
nif is jdaced always before the verb which affects it. From the 
fre<[ucnt occurrence of ir before a verb, aud after a proper name, I 
was at first induced to supjjosc it the mark of an accusative case, and 
to read, for instance, Kompnehiyo yofri yortiyar ofpis, I. 23, “ Cam- 
byses ille Hardcui occidit,” instead of ]i\iriiya ir ofpis, which I now 
translate “he, Cambyscs, killed him, Bardcs.” Several instances 
occiur in which the pronominal nature of ir is clear: avi ir ojpiyn, 
“there I slew him,” I. 44; Iln ir afpiyo, “I slew him,” I. 64; llii- 
ikki ir noyor, “they brought him to me,” II. 65, &c. <!tc.: it is also 
used before neuter verbs, as will be seen when w’e come to that part of 
our es.say. In III. 21, its appearance before is unintelligible to 

me; but it may have been w’ritteu inadvertently as before a neuter 
verb. The pos.'^cssivc “ his” is made by nifari, placed, like Xikavi, 
after its noun. It occurs in I. 43, II. 57, III. 17, 18, 44, 45, 
always after 4he word o/orriraiiy “ followers.” 

Tho {dural pronoun “they" is made by the demonstrative 
or opfn, used indiscriminately. I cannot remember that it is ever found 
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as a personal pronoun in the nominative ease;* hut it would probably 
be ap^iiy if so used, as it is when put adjeetivoly—see II. 1, appi 
Taliiifam^ “these provinces Yu^ appi, “these meu,” III. i)3. The 
following sentences arc examples of its use; opin his-vd pultana, “ I 
drove them into the river,” I. 77; Maurism (tppi)i nj'pis, “ ho seized 
and slew them,’' III. 33; Hu iipj>in df'piipt, “1 slew them,” III. 48. 
In the third column, lines 47 -59, we have this demonstRitive used 
several times, like///(//•/, with a pro}>er name, in the repetition of a 
similar phrase, signifying “he caused the Persians, Susians, &e„, to 
rebel.” The pa.ssage occurs nine times; and in the Por.sian text it is 
always represented by the same words, repeated like a fi>rmuhi; but 
in the Scythic version, either from a love of variety, or perhaps from 
the unfixed condition of the language, it is iflways remlered by a 
different set of words. Tiio ]>as.'sago is much mutilated, bfit enough 
remains to show the variable jn'acticc: in lino 50 we find i/iifi'i 
Afttrli-Ja (ippiu piijiitaa, “ho caused the Susians to rebed;” in line 53, 
l/itfri Ajityli-fu pufalnn; in line 54, puf'ri Aloht-po a pin paj'ntas; and 
in line 5!) we also tindr^p///; in line 52, y«//u//.s-replaces In 

111. 74, dpin is used apparently in the singular uuinbcr. In Ill. 94, 
dp-pit' seems to have tlie meaning of nppin. 

Two j)articles, ye and dp^ are found before verbs which signify 
“ to address;” the former appears to moan “him,” or “ to him,” and 
the latter, which occurs more frequently, “ them,” or “ to them.” 
The opposition is seen by a com]>ariHon of tho.se ph rases in which 
Darius addre.sses the ollieers or troops whom he dispatched up(»n the 
several military expeditions he was engaged in ; where he mentions 
the departure of Dadarshish, in II. 23, he says, jftr.hilti jp'-Liripa^ 
“thus I addressed him;” and in line 39, s])eaking to Voniises, ho 
says, ipxhilu- ya-liri; in both cases followed by vita or cUa in tho 
singular, the e([uivalcnt of the Persian prit/ii/a. In tho more usual 
case, where Darius adilre-ses the army generally, we have ycc/iUu 
dp-linyu, follow'cd by the equivalent of pnlA (sec II. 14, 62). 

Ap -tiriya occurs also in I. 1C, Ill. 41; ap-hrit'd, in vi. 30; op-liriSf 
in II. 6, 59-60; 111 . 2, 37, and elsewhere. I think yc, in yHm, 11 . 63, 
must be the singular pronominal particle. The expressions apvatas 
and evaptusta will be considered under the verbs. 

The following is a summary of the personal pronouns as hero 
detailed:— 


‘ dpin looks like a iiomiiiative ca.se in vi. 16, yupa ujnn wiarris, “ that they 
kt-pt but it may be “ that to thcinsclves they kc(>t.” ' 
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Noiuinative. 

Genitive. 

Pos-seshivo. 

Objective. 

Accusative 

I. 

Hu 

! 

Ilu-ni-na 

mi 


Hun 

Thou ... 

Ni 

. 

in 

m 

Niu 

lie . 

yufri 

yufri-na 

nitavi 

ye ir 

. . 

We ... 

Niku 


Nikavi 

• t« • i •. 


You. 






They .... 

appi 

... 


i 

1 ap 

appin 


Demonstratives. 

Tlio (loiiionstrativo pronouns are yi‘, “this,” and “that.” 

Yt; is used either substantively or adjoetively, and either before 
(tr after its noun ; as an adjeetive it is cither singular or i)lural. 
Exaniples'of all these uses follow : ye ftpjx) JIn yuttn, “this is what I 
did,” I. 21, .^54; ye Hit yallii, “this I did in Media," 

II. (17* Before its noun: nJeka ye A/it run yttsfu, “who made this earth,” 
V. 2-ii; (ittrujiHis/a ye Kuvint Hit fttiiis, “Orniazd gave me this king¬ 
dom,” I. 20. After its noun : Tijii ye, “this tablet,” III. 84; Tahiynint 
ye, “these provinces,” I. 15, 17; pat ye atieu, “in these battles,” 

III. (iO. 

Yn is always followed by pa in the sitigular number, and by pi pa 
ill the ])lural. Examjilcs--y//pr^ ap)Ki yiifraxh'a, “that which has been 
done,” vi. 0.9; ajipo .. yapa ya/tar, “what [1 commanded themj that 
they did,” vi. !(>; JxoriDi appn ....ynpa Ha noyaya, “the kingdom 

which.that I recovered, 1. 40; ynpa follows aith'Hc, “heaven,’’ in 

the usual introductory pa.>hages of the small inscrijitions; as, atik'ik 
yapa, “that heaven:” in xv. alone, it is yij'apa. In the plural 

wo have as yapipa . ynfrilcki poris, “they. 

deserted to him,’’ II. 11-2; Tasennos yiipipa, “those people,” II. 74, 75; 
i/iipipn afpis, “slay them,” II. 30; yiipipa-iia, “of them,” i.s found in 
ill. 72. Y/trnipa is also a demon.strative, and seems to be identical in 
signiiication (perhaps in sound) with ynpa j see I. 10. 

The indelinitc syllable (a or fa may bo mentioned here, as it is 
freipiently joined to yiipa; it is the Latin cunune, old Persian eliiya’, 
and is of still more extensive use than cither; ive have yiipata anra- 
/ihf,\/a iii/tya.siii, “ that may Ormazd protect,” xv. 20, xvii. 24. The 
I’ersiiui aeasehiyn, which represents yiipata, is as though one eoiild 
.siy iUtulciiHijiie in Latin; in English wo might say “that whatever it 
may be.” We have in xv. 12, ta/iie-ia, in Persian aiiiyushchiya, 
aliinleini(jtie,," any iithcT soever." The Persian chiya is more elastic 
than the Latin eiinqne, but it scarcely roaches the luarri-ia of 1, 20, GO, 
“ alNsoevor,” ontnincinique, and still less the verbal fa, which makes a 
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definite tense indefinite, like onr anxiliarv, in such expressions as “ I 
have done, an<l “ I iiuiy have done.” These >vill be explained in the 
section of the verbs, and in the mean time 1 express my conviction 
that lit or t,! is the same particle overyudiero, and that it makes either 
ailjective. ])i'oiioiiu, or verl) imlefinitc. In the Mordndn the syllable 
lit is set before jironoiins with the sij^uitication of the German irqnul, 
according to Gahelontz (sec Grammar, p. This comes very near 

to the beythie meaning. In Ostiak the same purpose is answered by 
the termination nf, whicb accords more in usage n itb the Scythic term; 
r.(j. mi't is “soinetliing,” lucll-at, ‘^anything” ^ee Grammar, p. ol). 
Other demonstrative ])ronouns are “these,” in the accusative 

nppin or apiu. ExamjilcH of their use have been given under the 
personal pronouns, ^Iplr and appiv arc also found, but 1 liardly know 
bow to explain them. 


Relative Pro.noens. 

The Scythic language has a genuine Tartar ndativc particle always 
placed at the close of a sentence, as in Tnrki'-h, Mongol, and Manchu ; 
this particle is pi, and will be nienti<ined presently ; but it has also 
the true Indo-Gcrmanic relative pronoun, allied to the definite artielo, 
like the ov and « of the Greek, in Avhich it agrees more with the Ugrian 
languages. It is of course impossible to say whether this relative 
jironoun is an inherent part of the Scythic language, or whether it 
was merely adopted, in imitation of the I’ersian text from which tho 
translation was made, partly from the desire to bo litoral, and if tho 
translator was a Persian, whicb is likely to have been the case, from 
the difficulty ho wouhl feel in comprehending tho terminal relative 
particle; such a dilHcuIty is felt by Eurojieans when they begin to 
translate into a language having no other means of rendering a relative 
phrase ; and our countrymen in India are fully aware of it when they 
render English into Tainul or Telugn. 

The Scytliic relative pronouns arc nl h-a and appo; the former is 
used for persons only, and the latter cither for iiersons or things. The 
following instances will serve to show the use of itklca: jjufri ahka 
h'sarra apphii iinsti, “lie who was appointoil leader,” II. 8 ; yiifi'i 
sinnik akkn nctnri, “he came who said,” II. ol ; see also Til, 20, 32, 
Ni akka vnsisain »- Tipi ye chiyainH, “ thou who hereafter sbalt 
see this tablet. III. 84 ; 37, Ko, Akka^ “thou, 0 king, who,” III. C4. 
It is used also with incly.sion of the antecedent: akka Mata-pn-na 
irsarra, “he who was leader of the Medians,” II. 37. ‘Akka takes 
the usual pa in tho plural: . nkka-pa sassa Bartiya ir tarnastif 
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“ [ ho killed' the people] who formerly had known Bardea,” I. 38; 
liiak Yos ahha-pa atarrivan nitavi yufofa pi, “and the men who 
were his chief adherents,” III. 45. A curious instance is seen here of 
the perfectly indlfTeresit use of uppo and aJckn where persons are 
treated of; the precodin^^ line 44 has the whole phrase in precisely 
the same words, with the sole difference that appo is put instead of 
dhka-pn; and this is perhajjs the cause why pi is exceptionally put at 
the end of a sentence in which akka is the pronoun ; this particle 
often closes the relative ]>hrasc when nppo is used, and the two sen¬ 
tences come so near tof,mther that one must have influenced the other. 
In III. 72 we have nfeka-pa Ko-f<t, “those who were kiiif's,” which is 
in conformity with Indo-Germanic usa^'C, and is a verbal translation 
of the rersian t(!xt. 

The cases in which nkka may be englished by the definite article 
are numerous : such as OanmaHn nkka Makua, “ Gomates the Ma- 
giim,” I. 33, 34, 42, &c., while the nkka is omitted in I. 40. In some 
cases wo hardly know whether to take the article or relative pronoun 
in making the translati(»ii; such as Bat'tiya nkka Kurns sakri, 1. 3.0, 
which may be “ Bardes, ihe son of Cyrus,’’ or “ Bardes, who was son 
of Cyrus.” 

ylppo is rather more frecpiently employed than nkkn, and its uses 
are more various, as will appear from the following instances : 


Ajypo, “which,” 

Kovas appo Gauimitta. 

Kovas appo kutkaturrakki. 

Tipi yo appo hu rilura. 

And in the plural, 

Tahiyaus ye appo. 

An anmipatua... appo Gaumatta 
Appo, “who.” 

Yos appo atarrivan nitavi . 

t 

Ko-fii appo Hu.mauriya. 


The kingdom which Gomates, &c. 
1. 32. 

The kingdom which had been 
taken away, I. 48. 

This tablet which I have written, 
III. 84. 


These are the provinces which, 
I. 15. 

The temples which Gomates, 1.47. 


The men who wore his followers, 
III. 44. 

Kings whom I captured. III. 60. 
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Appo, like al-lca, frequently incliulea tlio smti'ccdont ; • 


Appo Hn .ip-tiriya . That u'lilch 1 said to them, T. 16. 

Ye appo Hn yiitta . This is wliat I did, I. 21-2. 


The word aul'n, which usually means “if,” followinjf oppo^ pves it 
an extoiltlod signification: Appo md'u TTn-thhi-ma)' tirikJfa, “what¬ 
ever was said by mo,” 1. 19; this is like the Latin siquia. 

Appo, like nkl'a, has often the force of a definire article ; and hero 
also wo can generally scarcely decide whether the article or relative 
pronoun be the better version; the following instances may be adduced: 

Tahiyans appo tahie . The other proviuQss, I. 26, .‘10, S.*!, .00. 

Tassunos appo Nititpaal-na The people of Natitabiriis, I. 76. 

Tassunos appo lIu-nT-na .... My people, II. 18, 19, cilc. 

Tia-ssunos appo Patifa-na .... The peojde of the rebels, II. 18, 27, 38. 

These, with the exception of the first, are generally verbal transla¬ 
tions of the Pcr.sian text, whicli ha.s htrn ln/o mano, kum hija XaJUa- 
Inralnja, where the Inpi is a.s mnch a definite article as the (rn'ck « in 
such an expression a.s '/» ^PAZ-ttok. The last cited phra..so is 
made Tasmims appo Vatijn in II. 23, and we have Taasnnos Falifa-na, 
without the connecting word, in TI. 31. 

Appo also becomes a simple conjunction, like the Latin quod and 
English that ; examples arc 

Tassunos inn! tarnas appo Bar- The people knew not that Bardes 
tiya afpika was killed, I. 21. 

.appo IIu inn! Bartiya [Let it not be knownl that I am 

not Bardes, I. 39. 

appo Gaumatta .laboured) that Gomates should 

not .... I. G3. 

In I. 47, 51 and .53 wo have repetitions of the j»hra.‘je //mp appo 
ankn appukn-la, the moaning of which i.s shewn by the Persian text to 
be, “as it was formerly.*’ A.s the combination appo-nnka certainly 
implies “ whatever,” and appvka is “ heretofore” or “ first,” and la 
indefinite, the whole phrase will without any difficulty bear the sense 
required ; but in the following paragraph, line 55, we have the same 
wor<ls, only without the indefinite to, as equivalent to the Persian 
pmava ynthd, “after that.” Now unlcs.s we choo.so to make the same 
word mean both “ before" and “ after,” we have no resource but to 
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troitcludc that tho Scythian translator varied the expression, writing 
“ this is what I did when first I possessed tho kingdom. ’ Tho pur- 
j)()rt of tlio paragraph accords with this, and tho omission of tho indefi¬ 
nite /rt will, I think, boar out tho meaning hero given. 

The true Tartar relative particle, as before mentioned, is p?, whicli 
1 believe to have been sufficient, as in Mongol and Turkish, a;ul in tlio 
Dekkaii languages, to distinguish a relative sentence without the 
.addition of any other pronoun, though it is rarely so found in the in¬ 
scription • it is always terminal, and the following oxamjdes show its 
n.se: ITn-ni-na 171111 fi 7 'iv(ni pi, “which is n(»t called mine,” I. 23, 30, <fcc. 
'J’his phrase is several times repeated ; in I. 15, it is a little varied, 
being written ahko-pa II 7 M 7 Mi(t i)ini Zi/'i/vt// pi; but it is generally put 
without the addition : Yos ffppo (fpir 7 'irfi }7 nUm'i ipqmftf jti, “the men 
who wore his chief adherents,” I. 43; IT. H7 ; HI. 17, &c.; Ttihl/fti/is 
yo uppo pafalifa pi, “the.se are tho provinces which rebelled,” III. fil. 

This i.s analogous to tho Turkish ^ “the secret which 

is in my heart i^Xs yi -, “ that which i.s on high.” The Mongol 

7 iiujhm''(lc-lfi, “which is in tho lake,” is like this, and the usage of 
Tamul ami Telugu is precisely similar. The Volga tonguo.s, to which 
the Scythic form.s are more closely allied, appear to have adopted a 
relative ]»ronoun in analogy with Indo-Gonnanic languages; but 
translations from these languagc.s made by foreigners are suspicious, 
ami we have no other authority. The Finnish and Magyar languag(‘s, 
both cultivated by n.ativcs, and possessing such relative pronoun.^, 
.afford a stronger case against tho opinion which I am myself more 
inclined to adopt. 


iNDETEnMlNATE PrONOTJNS. 

“ A11” is made by vo7'7'ifa, vnrpafn fa, and var^'ipafafa; tho Ostiak 
pa)' and perdo, both having the same moaning, may be allied to 
these words. I rather think that rnr is the root, that it is made 
indefinite by la, and that the other words aro plurals; but the usage 
is not uniform. Examples follow: fpipa vaj'/'ita yuttxit-ia, “ all that 

wo have done,” xv. 15; Tansunos . mrx'ita . pox'is, “all the 

l)0oplo deserted,” I. 61; Tassxom varx'ipafala ireJ/iyas, “all the people 
saw him,” II. 66. The same phrase in II. 13, has varpafafa. 

Allari, iu I. 36, must bo “ every one.” The Persian equivalent 
is chishc/iiya. It occurs again in III. 80, but may be there only part 
of a word. ‘ 

“Other” is fahie—in the Persian text, aniya; it comes after the 
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iiouu with appo, as Tahh/aits oppo tahir, “ the other provinces/' I. 2ti, 
30, 35, 50. Ill III, 70 we Hud annap appo fahifapa, “the other 
g^ods,” after the analogy of rarrifopa. In xv. 12, tlie indefinite ia is 
added, making luhit tt, “a'uy other whatever;” in rer>ian, nniipishchpa; 
and the same I’ersian word is rendered in HI. 00 hy talukifit —an 
adverbiaf expression, likein L. 3, put indelinitcly. From 
a mutilated passage in III. 7, it appears that lahi may come hofore its 
iionn without ajipo: the word is gone, hut as the Persian text has 
aiiiipi h'di'a, “another army,” and Tatniunos is visible on the e.ist, ivith 
the Kuecceding words filled uj), it may he fairly concluded that the 
phrase was (t'lii Tosn/nox. 

It must he admitted that tlie anahigles of the jn-onouns with those 
of the Ugrian tongues are fechle; hut there are some, and if we go to 
the languages of India, wo find more. I holieve Jlu, “I,’ is allieil to 
the universal ui of tlie Ugrian tongues, and im is so heyond a douht. 
The u of the second ]ierson is found in the Ostiak and in the 

Tamul, Malayalim, and Tuda, we have the 'lull ni. The radical /r of 
the relative pronoun is also common to all, heing /■// in Finnish and 
(‘hcrciniss, Icon in IMordwin, khoi in O-tiak, and loth/ in Zyrianian. 

is certainly allied to the Turkish iht'cht. Any otlnu’s known 
t<t mo are mentioned elsewhere. 


NUAlEIlALlr;. 

It is unlucky for our purpose that the IiiNcriptious contain no 
numeral words, the porpendienhir and hook ropeateil serving to show 
the numhers, as in llic other Cnnoiforin aljdiahet". we IiaAC lliU'f 

yr, ni’ V’ W’ *’n"V»en. 2, 3, t, s, 1(», 

‘>3’ ') is made y, a convenient ahridL''<'ment not imiile hy the A'-sy- 

“ ’ ‘ y 

V V T 

rians who wrote Ylf. The only miniher written in letters is /•//*, 

’ " -11 
“one,” which is placed ao frcf[UGiitly after a g-uitile name, with tlia 

force of the indefinite article. We have thus J^orsm-^hir, “a I’crsian, 

II. 13, 38; HI. 52; Armininn-chir, “an Armenian,” IT. 22, 30; 

.7iapilu-t‘kir, '-'a Bahylonian,” HI. .51 ; ^IftcIcnH-j/cirj “a Margian, 

HI. 50. llmrn-h'r, “a certain man,” II. 4, 0, Ac., occurs frc(|uently, 

and the intervention of the h?ttcr r in other cases where i* is not 

inlierent as in Farsar, aftords a presumption that the syllable ven 

does not correctly represent the sound of • I l*ad at* first 

voi. XV. * * • 
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selected supposhig tlio character te he a compound of 

find >-y; but discarded it from its awkward appearance: I now think 
it better than ven; but it is too late to alter, and this is of the lof-s 
eonsojjuencc as the syllable is admitted to be a more makeshift. That 
the first r is not a part of the numeral a 2 >i»oar.s from the e''i)ref-siou 
frerjucntly ocearrin^ in the introductory jjassuge of the sniall insciij*- 
tions, /■//• “one of many/’ in tlu’ ror.-'iau uica luirniium. 

Ihe ordinal number is made by adding- i:,i to the cardinal. See 
T. 7; n. 28, 82, It; III. 8(). In all i-U'-es where the inscrijition is 
uninutilaled, A\e lin<lafter the jiumoial; and a.', the ordin.al 
in ('Very Mich inslance is in a sort of ablative case, meaning ‘“at the 
second (or third) time,” it is almost eerlain that rn is the ca'C-ending 
and iiKia or vn-s the article, leaving iui for the ordinal formative. This 
is precisely the Saiiioyed of Gabelentj:, where lei, ‘‘four,” makes tclhn, 
“fourth” (sec Zeltschrift der deiitschcn morgenliindischen Gescllschaft, 
vol. V. }). 40). In the Chcremiss, luiiliii is most frc( 2 uently the form 
(see Wiedemaun, p. .01, and Castrf'ii, ji. ID). The Ostiak form is met 
(Castren, j). 07). It is not unlikely that the final consonant in both 
languages may h.avc the force of the definite article. Vnluekily, in 
I. 7, A\hore the ordinal is in the nominative (or iircdicative) case, the 
impression i.s lost; it would have shown Avhclher or not tho rn he .a 
case-ending; but there is hardly room for tho .syllable in the sjiaec 
loft, which is so fiir oidence that it does not form jiart of the ordinal 
number. 


VERBS. 

Indications of tho analogy betAveen the language of the Scythic 
Inserijitions and those still i^jioken in the basin of tho Vtdga are more 
obvious in the form.s of tin' verbs than in the other jiarts of .speech, 
though the only part we have of the verb at all approaching comjdetc- 
ness is the 2 )a.st tcjise. We .should Inn'e e,vpceted .several exami>le.s of 
the future tense in the third column, as well ns of the imperative 
mood, and of any other modal inodlfication.s, if the language possessed 
any; but, unfortunately that column is deplorably mutilated, and we 
arc thus deprived of certainty in our conclusions. This pcrhaj>s i.s of 
le.ss conse(juenec in the class of languages compared than it would be 
ill tho Indo-Germanic tongues, because the dilierence of tcu.se is made 
rather by the addition of a letter or syllable between the root and 
termination than by any change in the tennination itself. I’robahly 
some of those modifications are concealed under the forms wdiicli I 
have Dcen compelled to leave unexplained. 
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Wo procooil to give wluit appears to l )0 the normaf form of tlio 
i»ast toiisc. 


\ orbs ending in «. 


In i. 

ii 

IsL Person Singular...*.... 

a or aj/H 

i or iya 

u or urn. 

2nd* „ 

3r(l 

fdnd 

iiifi 

/.y 

\ iiliiti ]. 

1st Person Plural . 

(Ilf Ilf 

i 



The paraLliii'iii may Lo eoiiiparcil with tlilil of tho Zyriaiiiaii 
protorito, of whicli hrri/, “ 1 have clone,” may servo as an examj»lo; 
it is thus eonjiii^atecl: /vry, hrt'yn, ktu'ijn, ifri/in, kfniniiiiil, kn'ifxiii/ 
(Grammar, j). S.j). 'J'he Seythic first person plural has more analogy 
with the* Magyar ancl Siberian ; tJio former ends iif Z/V/e in the jn’cterito 
tense, and juk (jir. i/tih) in tlie present: llio Ostiak form lor the 
sarnie ease is and the Samoiede-Ostiak n! (Castre'-n, j>. 30). Tlio 
iSeyfhie, seeond jierson sin,!:;ular i-' soinc'timc's \\rillen i.ila insteacl of 
'lull; hilt, 1 do not think thatanv modilieatioii of the M-iise of tlio verb 
is can.si'd hy this ehan_i:e. We have al-o Irh. 

Tlio follow inir examjiles, take'll almost entiredy from the Jlohistirii 
lndcrijition, will fiirni.sh the evidenee of the above jiaradi^mi:— 


KfitsT l*Jii{.so*v 

In a.^Ynlla, “I did,"' pnsfii/ir, si^u'iiilies also “I am” (seo yiitHiii 
below). 

Puijiiltd (?) “ 1 neared,” 1. 7'J, ?!>. 

LwhoynKn, “ J went away,” H. -10. 

Soi/iijia, “ 1 brought, .-ent,'’ J. .'*1, G”, 7l> 11. 7 t, ■ 


In i. -Jfpi, ‘-1 killed,” 1. 70; H. bS; (jynjn, 1. 42, 41, .00, 04, 
Gf), 70, 70; III. 49. 

T/W, “I .said,” IT. 3 . 9 ; ///v>/, II. 14 , 23 ; III. 41 . 

Vi/cliclil, “I off/’ II- 0.3; I'achchiyn, II. .0.3. 

Porii/ii, “I went,” I. 0-3, 71; II. 49. 

Marriyo, “I .seized, pos.scs.sed,''1. 21, 79; muiiriya, 111. GO. 

t 

In I. 17-S, and III. 81, wo have Tcukli, “I favoured,” where 
Icuktoya would have been expected. ^ ^ 

H 2 
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In u. — moitv, “ I deprived,” I. 44 (not clear; perhaps entwo). 

Yultu, “ I sent,” II, 22. 

Falu, I. 21; II. 57, 6*7 (I hardly know the meaning). 

Jliluca, “ I wrote,” xvi. 24. , 

Kitnca, II. 56, 65 (certainly a first person singuhir, hut I 
am not sure of the meaning). 

The difference between i and iya, as well as that between u and 
is merely formal. That there is a greater distinction between a 
and aya may be inferred from the passive forms; ytifia becomes 
yuUuIc, and noynya, noyaik; this however may bo accidental. 

Second Person Singclar. 

The form of this case being more uncertain and various, the 
j)as.sages in which it occurs will bo cited at length. They arc arranged 
here with reference fo the several forms, for the convenience of investi- 
g.ition by others who may have bettor means than I have of penetrating 
the value of the modifications found. 

Inti :— 

Anka lulue ye imu tartinti. If thou do not conceal thi.s record, 
Tassunos apin tiriuti but tell it to the people, III. 74. 

Anka >- Tipi ye chiyainti. If thou see this tablet, III. 85. 

Ni akka >- Tipi yo chiyainti .. Thou who shalt see this tablet, 

III. 84. 

Yufri hiui iu-kanninti . Him do not thou befriend, III. 8.!5. 

The last example must be an impciativc, as must also be the hiiti 
rurhtainti, Jitni antartainti, “ do not abandon, do not oppose” (?), of 
vi. 48. 

In the phrase nimni^-ul hini l-i/in/i, ‘'niaycst thou have no 
oflspring,” in III. 76 aud'89, the last ivord should perhaps be divided 
/tif iu/i, “may it be to thee;” but 1 do not quite see through the 
construction. 

Tm’a 

Anka sarak Iiiliie ye tartintn ... If again thou conceal this record, 

• III. 76. 

Anka.thap innifapata If as long as thou livost thou pre- 

^ye]chitu kuktainta . serve them, III. 86. 
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Inn:— 

yutirti . What thou ehalt do, III. 87. 

Anka ye iuiu Uukirti.... If this tablet thou sluilt not i^re- 

seiTC, HI. 88. 

Third Person Singul.mi and Pdukai,. 

In f(. — Chtj/fff!, “saw,” I. .■)<), (jf). 

Taniii\^ “know,” I. 24. 

JVbf/dn, “brought,” II. Co. 
rni/ft/i, “did,” I. IG, 1.9 ; II. 20, Ac. 

The verb ;</?//! means “to do,” and “to f)o.” I believe tlieso 
lueaniiigs to be connected, a.s are//o and /ario in Latin, tlic one being 
the causative of the otlicr. Jut in Magyar is analogou.s to the Latin 
Jit, “it happens,” “ it takes place;” in some of the Ugriau dialects the 
addition of t makes a causative ; thus, in Ostiak yendem is I drank;” 
yenttnu, “I cau.sod to drink.” In like manner yulla in Scythic 
signifie.s “ I am,” and yutiia would mean “ I caused to be,” “ I made;" 
but as such an accumulation of consonants would be inconvenient, 
both .signific{itiou.s are cxiu’osscd by the same word. Throughout the 
Jlchistun Inscription the.'se seiascs are distinguished in the third person; 

•■•he was” being written yulths^ a.s in I. 59, II. 12, 

81, tl’c.; and “ho made,” yntUiK^ in the 

cases before cited; but the distiiiction is not made at Pcrsepolis or 
elsewhere; nor is it made at llchistun in the pretcrpluperfoct tense: 
I believe the syllabic made by two letters wa.s pronounced long, and 
might be M'l'itteu tds; something like this is found in the first person 
idural also. 

The termination las is added to pronouns in tlic sense of the verb: 
wo have thus frequently hn~ffis, “he wa.s to me," or “they were to 
me,” II. 12, 34, &c.; yc-fth, “he made to him” (il lui fit), II. G3: we 
have tas, meaning “it was,” in I. 33; tm-ta, “he hath created,” must 
be the same word with the addition of /a (see vi. 2). The frequently 
occurring phrase iii/vti IIu t'da is translated in the analysis “ a helper 
he was to me,” it might perhaps have been better “ help he made to 
me;” the instance in II. 12, is rather in favour of the former rendering; 
that in II. 63 of the latter. Apvatus, “he made to them,” II. 25, 71, 

82, looks like the same termination. See below the first person 
jdural for a like usage.^ 

’ Tills is in entire accordance with Ugrian usaj;e. See (for the MSrdwin) 
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In i. — Afpis, “ho killed,” I. 23; TI. 8, 18; III. 33-4, &c. 

Kutisy “brought,” I. IG. 

Marris, “seized, held,” I. 31, G2; II. G5. 

Satis, “ awaited,” 11. 20, 3G, 48. 

Pom, “went,” I. 24, 2‘), 38, 58, 62; II. 12; Til. 2.0. 

Tiris, “said,” II. G, &c. 

In «.— Evihis, “lie deprived,” I. 24. 

mius, “ho wrote,” in xvi. 23; but the s uncertain. 

In I. 49 we have cvapliistd, certainly meaning “ho had taken from 
them this may be evil us witli the oblique pronoun np interposed and 
the indefinite la; the word would thus mean “he took from them 
at any time.” 

I do not know if the tcrmin.ation sn in lhap vhiyasa, “when he 
.saw,” vi. 27, be the indication of a subjunctive mood: the termination 
docs not occur elsewhere; but it is quite in accordance with the form 
of the Clicreniiss, which adds she to the root in the third per.«on 
singular of the conjunctive, while the indicative takc.s csh. See 
Wiedemann, p. 139. 


First rnusoN Plural. 

Yutlayut, “ wo did,” I, 70-1, 74, 7.1 ; II. .51-2. 

Yutlihut, “ we did,” II. .53. 

These two modes of .spelling give nearly the same sound ; with the 
addition of the indofiuito ta a contraction takes place, iul being .sub.sti- 
tuted for tayut; as ill xv. 1.5, ynlUii-tu, “wo have ever done;” in 
anluyahutla, “ we cros.scd,” 1. G8, the contraction is not made. Per- 
hap.s wa.s pronouncotl tyu. 

The termination hut is found alone in the following casc.'«, in a 
similar way to the tiis and tas mentioned above : 

Sassa-ta kara-ta-turi sacho hut From old time wo are descended, 

I. 6. 

Niku Ko-fa hut. We are kings, I. 8. 

AVhen two verbs come together in the third person, which would 
in English be connected by the copulative conjunction, it is not un- 

Cnibelentz, p. 482, where it appears tliat any words whatever, in any form, may 
assume the verbal ending: examples are paz-an, “ 1 am the Lord pazon-an, 
“ I anf the Lord’s pots-an, am in,” &c. &c. 
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usual to terminate the first verb in sm, instead of s. Instances of this 
practice arc seen in tlie sentences which follow : 

Ir luarissa, ir afpis. '1 hoy seized him and killed him, 

if. 8. 

Ycchitn ap-tirissa iiaiiri . Tims he addressed them and said, 

11 . 10 . 

Maurlssa appin af[)is. lie s('izrd and killed them, 111.33. 

Appin pafat:\s.sa nanri . lie cxcite«l them and said, 111. 

. 00 - 1 . 

Ir vachtava‘'.‘:a pafatifa . They for.-^o'tk him and revolted, 

11. (il)-70. 
y 

The first form may ])orhaps be looke<l .at as irorundial, but 1 am 
more inclined to consider it sis continnativo; mondy .shewin;,^ that the 
.speaker has sometliing more to say. 

There i.s another niodificntimi found which may beea-lled the inde¬ 
finite j)ast, meaning what has been done at some timo or oilier, as dis¬ 
tinguished from that whicdi was done at .some definite timo j it i.s liko 
thc di.stinction made in Engli.sh by the dilfi:rent form.s, “ I jnadn,” and 
“ I have made.” An example i.s fouml in Imserijilion xv., on the gat,e.s 
of l*orscpoli.s, wliere Xcrxe.s .say.s: “ I made tlii.s portal,” and “ many 
other noble works I have made;’ in the former instance using the 
definite, and in the latter the iudolinite form. The distinction i.s made 
by suffixing the syllable rtf to the first ]»cr.son singular, ami hi to the 
third persons aiid^to the first person plural. It i.s not improbable that 
t!ie difference in the terminations nli and rli of the second person sin¬ 
gular, before mentioned, maybe a similar modification. 

The following example.? are in pfdnt: 

First person. 

Ye... Tin yutta; irsiki tahieta ... This I made, and manyothcr work.? 
Hu yutla-ra I have made, xv. 12 - 14. 

Appo Hu yntta-ra, yupata, &c. \Vhutcver I have done, that [may 

Ormazd protect], xv. 19, 20; 
xvii. 22. 

Appo Hu ap-tiri-ra, yupayut- Whatever I told them, that they 
tas did, vi. 30. 

Ye Tahiyaus appo IIu marri-ra Tliosc are tho provinces which-1 

have held, vi. lo.* 

Ni, akka >- Tipi yo chiyainti. Thou who mayest see this tablet 
appo Hu rilu-ra which Jhave written, III.*84. 
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In these eases the syllables ya and va, which may terminate the 
first person, are omitted. Ita must bo the indefinite syllable which is 
.added to substantives in the nominative case, as noticed in the section 
treating of that part of the grammar. In tho I)etachc<l Inscription A 
it closes tho sentence beginning with llu^ coming after ATcavfmm?iyn, 
as though IIu .... ra signified “ I am.” Vam certainly has thdit Aailucj 
sec Hu yutta-vara, I. 57; II. 0-7, 51, 60; III. 44, 54, 55, 59, and tlio 
detached inscriptions. The only in.stancc where vara has not that 
meaning is in III. 23, where it is unintelligible to me. 


Third person. 

Appo Attata yultasta, yupata, 
&c. 

Akka Tariyavaus [or Xerxes] 
Ko ir yuttasta 

Tahiyaus yup.a appo Tariya¬ 
vaus Ko marristn 


AV^halevcr my father has done, 
that [may Ormazd protect], 
XV. 20; xvii. 24. 

Who hath made Darius king. 
Introductory passages; xvi. 
only has Imttasta. 

'J'hat province which king Dariu.s 
hath held, vi. 32-3. 


ToUa SiWfiimstta, “ he hath created,” in all tho introductory pas- 
.•^ages, arc instances of tho same indefinite raodific.ation. JPafatmtu, 
“ he hath made,” vi. 3, is another instance. At Behistuu we have 
fJuir/s-fa, “ho abolished” (?) I. 48, and “ho-laboured,” (?) 

III. 81, but tho passages are both niutiiated; the last however i^ 
certainly indefinite. We cannot expect to find many examples of thi.? 
indefinite modification in tlic record of Beliistun, which is almost 
wholly made up of positive definite narrative. 


Fir.st person plural. 

.... yupa marri-ta.yuttut-ta [Whatever I and my father have 

done] all that [by favour of Or¬ 
mazd] we have done, xv. 1.5-G. 

Here, as in the first person singular (firi-ru), the additional sylla¬ 
ble has tho eftect of shortening tho preceding word; and although tho 
absence of any distinction, at Pcraopolis, between :i-TT -<TT and 
Tl-I as a verbal termination, deprives us of evidence of the sjiino 
I'act in the 'third person singular, it will hardly bo doubted that 
► ^^yy »^yy Iiehi.stuu wouM have been contracted tf» 
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-TT< *=! tH if tlic form of tfuftanfa luul occurvod, * The occJir- 
rence of yuttasti, in III. 30, amounts almost to evidcuco that such 
would have been the case. 

Pbkterpluperfect Tense. 

• 

The addition of the syllabic ii to the termination of the third 
person singular preterite forms a pluperfect tense ; these terminations 
become asti, inti, and tmfi; and it may not be going too far to suggest 
that this is allied to tho which produces a similar modification 
of time in the Turkish language. 

The following examples will justify the attribution of this form : 

Akka-pa sassa Bartiya ir tar- Who had before known Bardcs, 
nasti I. 38. 

Tassunos-na irsarra Vistatta ir Visdates had made; him leader of 
yuttasti the army, III. 30. 

Appo Gaumatta Kanpuchiya Which Gomates had taken away 
evitusti from Cambyses, I. 33. 

In the sentences which follow iiriufi looks like a passive verb : 

Tahiyaus ye appo Hu-ni-na These are tho provinces which 
tiristi were called mine, I. 1), 

Akka irsarra appini tiristi Who had been ajipointed Iciuler, 

II. 8. 

I'TttL'RK Tense ('?). 

Tho termination ra appears in several cases to express a continua¬ 
tion or futurity, like the Mongol and Manchii ra, see Schott, p. ; 
but it is a puzzling particle, and is possibly a mere mark of indefinite¬ 
ness, whether added to a noun or verb. A full investigation of this 
particle would require more acquaintance than I possc-ss with cognate 
tongues, and perhaps more examples of its u.so than the inscriptions 
afford. 

The following examples look like future tenses : 

Ni, Akka .... ►Tipi ye palm- Thou whoshaltperuse this tablet, 
ranra III. 67-8. 

Akka >-Tipi ye paranra . lie who shall peruse this tablet 

III. 70-1. 

Orinazd shall bo witness (?) to 
thee, III. ^8. ' 


Aiikiri-ut Auramasta ra 
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In the two eases following the value of m is connected with its 
power-in the preceding examples, and at the same time with the sort 
of indefinite pronominal power indicated in the section of substantives. 

Yosirra titainra, yufri tartuka, The man who may bo false, him 
&c. punish, IIT. 64. • 

Yosirra tirasra, yufri hiui in- The man who may be a liar, him 
kanuTnti do not befriend, III. 83. 

The translation may bo “ any f.ilse man,” “ any liar.” In the plira.so 
innl urinra, III. 71, the moaning is not clear. 

IiwnJiJiATivu Mood. 

Whether in the second or third person, tlio imperative mood a])- 
pcars to end in «, like the thinl persons of the past tense. Thq in¬ 
stances wliich follow shew thi.s : 


Vivana afpi.s . Destroy Vibanus, III. 23. 

Ni uris . . Know thou. III. 73, see also 1. 67. 

Yeehitu kukta.s. Thus preserve [them], II, 8.3; 

sec also 1. f)4. 

llifapis-ni . ... May he make vain to thco, II1, tS!J. 

Afpis-iiT . . May he slay thee, III. 8S. 


The first example w unmistakeably imperative; a similar phrase 
is frccpicntly repeated, and of pin is usually followed in such com¬ 
bination by I'anha, a.s in II. 15, 23, 39, 62; III. 41. Of these 
examples, II. 23, 39 arc addressed to single persons ; the others arc 
plural; in II. 82, also addressed to a single person, Ave have afpin-in 
mnlca. It may be that van is passive, as in iinvaninn, and Jm may be 
the usual passive termination, making the meaning “lot them bo 
destroyed but the first-cited instance seems to proA’O that the addi¬ 
tion is unnecessary. XIris and Imhtm, of the second and third exam¬ 
ples, arc clearly active ; the other cases are in the third person singular. 

Neuter and Pa.ssive Verbs. 

Neuter and passive verbs appear to be conjugated in the same 
way, as is the case, to a certain extent, in Magyar. In the latter lan¬ 
guage active verbs arc conjugated in two forms; the first mode, called 
de^nitc, is employed when the verb is followed by an objective ca.'io, 
the second, called indefinite, when there is no object. In much of its 
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conjugation tlie Magyar passive verb has the same terminations as 
the iudeHnitc form. \Vc have nothing like this in the languages 
usually studied^ but the diflbrence between ‘‘I speak'' and “I say” may 
give an idea of the tlistinction; the former being indefinite;, the latter 
definite. Now we have too few examples in the Inscriptions to 
geueralisef with much confidence, but the following principles appear 
to prevail: The active verb has its own mode of flection, as already 
given ; the passive has also its form, which we are about to give ; but 
the neuter A'crb, when it fcignified a state of rest, as “to sit,” “to 
<lwell,” “to remain,” was conjugated like a passive, as in Magyar; 
and when it designated motion, as “ to go,” “ to march,” it was con¬ 
sidered active, wlicn the object "was expressed t» wdiich the going or 
marching was directed, and passive wdicn there was no such object ; 
tlins “the army marched” would bo rendered by the form of tlic pas¬ 
sive voice, as it would be in Magyar, wliili; “ he deserted to him” 
woj^d be put in the acti \0 form. 'J'his seems to have been rather .a 
])ractical rule than a principle of the language, and it is not invariably 
followed, as wo shall pre.seiitly see. The cliaracteristia of tin; neuter 
or passive form in the third })orson .singular is k, prcei.sely as in the 
Magyar; sometimes kica or ka is substituted for k, and the substitu¬ 
tion is frc(juently aecoiiutcd for on the same principle as that of saa 
for s ill the third person .singular active ; though it takes place also 
wliero no such principle (san be traced. 


Pas.sive Veiuis —Tiiird Pkrsox Sknoular. 


Yg appo llii-ikki-fliar yuttak 

Imu yuttak. 

Appo aiikaHii-ikki-mar tirikka 
Yufri marrika, rabbaka, IIu- 
ikki iiogaik 

Marrika Hu-ikki nogaik . 

Chifa liu-uiiia-va rabbaka 
marrik 

Inui tarnas appo Bartiya af- 
pika 

Arakka. marrik. 

Tipi yc-va riliiik. 

Appo tipi yc-va iiiiii riluik .... 

Kuktak, “cherished,” in 


'J'his [is] what by mo was done, 
I. 51. 

1 It] was not done, III*. 7d. 

Whatever by me was said, I. 11), 

lie wa.s taken, chained, and to 
mo was brought, I. f!i. 

lie was taken, .and to mo was 
brought, IT. .'j.'J. 

Ill my palace he was chained and 
bound, II. 55, GO. 

Knew not that Bardes was slain, 
I. 24. 

Aracus .was seized. III. 44. 

In this tablet is written, Ill. 67. 

Which are not written in thi.s 
tablet, III. 70. 

' I 

mutilated passage, I. it). 
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In x\'. in, wo find chiyamak where we should expect chiyctk; but 
tills apparent irregularity is probably a very curious case of analogy 
with the usage of the Chcremiss and Zyrianian languages. Tlie 
Persian passage equivalent to that in which chiyamak occurs is 
translated by Colonel Rawlinson “ whatsoever noble M'orks are to bo 
seen;” and the idea is obviously more comprehensive than w^at would 
be expressed by the mere participle “seen wo might say “ visible,” 
“conspicuous,” but there is no r(*gular modification of the verbal 
form in any Indo-Germanic language to express such a modification 
of its value. The tongues above-named have such a form, and it is 
made by the insertion of m, precisely as in the Scythic text. The 
Zyrianian more especially exemplifies this generalizing power of the 
inserted 7/i: from zeros, “it rained,” comes zermas, “it wa.s rainy;” 
from tvdas, “ he knew',” HUlnias, “ he was generally knowm.” 


Nkltkb Vhrbs—Tuibd Person Singular. 

Vasni TataKis thak . Then Dadarses marched, II. 24 

(see also line 40). 

Avi artak . There he dwelled, II. ii. 

Lulw'ak . May be ‘ he dared,’ I. 40. 

Senrik. There was, I. 36. 

Yufri.sinnik . He. came, I. 74, IT. .70-1. 

Yufri .. . ivaka nanri. He.arose and said, I. .77. 

Avi iv.’ika . There he arose, I. 27 (see also 

I. 28, II. 6, n). 

In one case, at least, the form in k is found with the indirect 
regimen: 

Vitaroa Mata-pa-ikki thak . .. Ilydnriies to MiMlia went, II. !.%(>. 

It would appear that those verbs which follow both forms, definite 
and indefinite, take before them the pronoun ir in the third person, 
when the form is indefinite; that, for instance, “ ho went” would bo 
rendered either povis or ir~porik. This conjecture is strengthened by 
finding the particle in before such verbs in the first person, as we shall 
see presently under the termination yat; this particle in having pro¬ 
bably the same relation to the pronouns JIu and mi as ir has to the 
pronouns df the third persons: the verb, in fact, is like the French 
neuter verb reflected; such as ye me promeae, il s’avance. The fol¬ 
lowing are examplessuch verbs in the third persoR:—. 
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Tliap Mata-pa ikki ir-porik .... When he went to Mcilia, II. 1 G. 

Thap Parsan-ikki ir-porik .... When ho went to Persia, III. S. 

Thap Arniiiiiya-fa-ikki ir per- When he went to Arnicuia, N. 2-1, 

ikka 40. 

Third Person Plural. 

It is an exception to the usual identity of the singular and plural 
numbers in the verb, that nenters change Jc into fh for tlioir plural; 
]»as8ives would probably change in the saino way, but there is no 
certain instance in the inscriptions: I believe that juj'uhtfo, in III. 4(», 
means “they wore slain,” though the Persian ^(luivalent is lost. Fit 
is clearly the plnralizing particle, as in noun.-^. The fulloM'ing*j)hra.«es 
afford in.stances of this form :— 

Apjn Yos Hn tayufa. Thc.se men aecomi'anied me, III. 

!) 2 . 

Tahiyaus yc appo pafatifa pi... Thc.vo are the provinces which 

revolted, Ill. Cl. 

Tatarsis ir-va sinnifa. ^^^‘cy came before Dadarscs, II. 

24 o, 29, 32-3. 

In the last phrase, which is repeated, with the name of Vomises, in 
lines 41 , 45, 1 conclude that I'a is the postpo.^ition in, io, vpon, though 
I should hardly have expected to find it so placed. 

• 

Tahiyaus Hn-m-na iiynttafa . The provinces submitted to me, 

II. 78, 85; II. 34. 

The plurality of the cxpres.sion in line 78, is undoubted, the jiro- 
vinces of Parthia and ilyreania being alluded to; in the otlier cases 
one province only is spoken of; but Tahii/aiot is so often used a.s .a 
plui-al, that the plnral form of the verb might follow as a matter of 
course. See II. 79. 

Appi Tahiyaus Hu ir-pafatifa These provinces revolted from 

me, II. 2. 

ThapTassuiiosynpipaVistaspa- When those troops went to Hy.s- 
ikki ir-porifa ta.spo.'^, II. 74. 

Tassnnos Parsan ir-porifa . The Persian troops went, III. 7. 

We have also pafalnfn in III. 4G, and seni^afa in III. 72 : both 
passages are mutilated, but the words are certainly plural. 
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First Person Singular. 

I have brought this form here, although it may seem out of its 
placc^ because I am in doubt as to its proper allocation. The follow¬ 
ing examples will show the meaning better than any explanation T 
could give; it would hardly be inferred from the structure of the 
word. 


Kus Hu sinnigat. 

Kus Hu Mata-pa-iliki sinnigat 
Kus Hu sinnigat Mata-pa-ikki 
Kus Hu >- Bapilu sennigat . . 
Kus lju Parsan-ikki hiak Mata- 
pa-ikki sennigat 
Thap Mata-pa-ikki in-poiiigat 
IIu avasir Affarti irikaiina .scu- 
nigat 


Until I came, I. 40. 

Until I arrived in Media, II. 37,48. 

Ditto 'ditto II. 21. 
While I was in Babylon, II. 1. 
While I was in Persia and Media, 
III. S.'i-G. 

When I arrived in Media, IT. 50. 
As J was friendly towards Susiana, 
II. 7. 


It is not clear that this termination is connected with those pre¬ 
ceding. The Cheremiss has a form used after conjunctions, made by 
the addition of gclx to the root’. It looks very much like a subjunc¬ 
tive mood; but the fpiestion must bo left to Tartar philologers. 

Wo liave the word //>/, “to say,” used twice under forms not 
found elsewhere, and which must be taken as ai)portaining either to a 
reflected form or ])assivc voice. The first instance, tiriifas, occurs in 
II. G.O, where the passage reads, “ the Persians .and Hyreanians 
revolting from mo" Fnirartih-ini firij/an, “ called themselves, or were 
called, men of Phr.aortes.” T do not know if this form can be consi¬ 
dered analogous to the Mordwin passive, which is regularly made by 
inserting v before the termination (see Grammar, p. 270); but tirii/as 
may, with more probability, be considered reflected, because we have 
already the fonu liril'h'u. The other form is lirii'aniun, I. 5-6, “we 
.arc called,” or “w'C call ourselves." This word I wouhl divirlc firi-x'da- 
/IIit, and would compare irai Avith the Magyar p.articlc ran, wdiich now 
forms the participle, or with the Turkish Avhich makes regularly 
the reflected verb in that language; and this last is the most probiibh' 
.supposition, because the ancient Magyar form is t'a only. The termi¬ 
nation htn is elo.sely analogous to the Magyar unA', which, in passive 
verbs, replaces iho juf of the definite active form. 

The same A’erb, undei\thc active form tiristi, appears to have the 
same passiic or reflected sense in I. 9, 15; II. 8 (see ante p. 85'. 


Sge Wiedemann’s Grammar, p. 144. 
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Tirwartr-pi^ “who was called,” is probably a participle, with the 
relative particle ji;/. 


Gerunds. 

Four forms, if not more, appear to have a participial or gerundial 
signification; one of these aj)pears to be the present (or rather aorist) 
tense, another refers to past time, and two to the future; one of which 
is used for the singular and the other for the plural. The charac¬ 
teristic of the aorist and of the future plural is ha, which may bo 
allied to the Turkish gerundial terminatioii; that of past time is ran, 
and the future singular ends in ra, certainly allied to the Magyar, 
Turkish, Mongol, and Maiichu ra. The syllable van which precedes 
ra, may be equivalent to the Magyar syllable ntentioned before, which 
forms the particijjle in that language. 


Present or Aorist. 


Pati-fa fruirsarra-fa-ba . The rebels assembling, II. 24, 32, 

40, 44; III. 27. 


In TI. 28, where the same passage occurs, the termination is apha 
instead of fahn’, which seems to prove that we have here the plural- 
izing particle, leaving ha for the gerundial form. 


llu-ikki-mar pafati-fa-ba . 

Ij{ipilu-fa Hu-ikki-mar pafati- 
fa-ba 

Tahiyaus Markus yesi Hu-ikki- 
mar pafati-fa-ba 


[The Parthiaus and Ilyrcanians] 
revolting from me, TI. G8. 

The Babylonians revolting froni 
mo. III. 38. 

The province called Margiana re¬ 
volting from me, II. 79. 


This passage is in the singular, but the word Tahiyaus is so often a 
])lural, that the writer may have been misled. See page 89. 

Pafalufaba in I. 68 and lufaha, in I. 78, do not look like parti¬ 
ciples, but both passages arc damaged and of uncertain signification. 
Ba without fa might bo expected in the singular, but I liave failed to 
recognize any instance. 


Past Time. 


Fruvartis.putras-ka >- Rak- 

kau thak 

Nititpaal.putras-ka. 

Vistatta.putras-ka . 

Yufri hu-ikki-mar pafaras-ka 


Phraortes having fled, went to 
Rbages, II. 54. 

Naditabirus having fled*, I. 78. 
Veisdates having fled. III. 13. 

He having revolted from me, 11. 
59. 
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Tlio termination Ka is probably the neuter ami passive particle, 
ami I believe that in the purely active form ras only would be found; 
tin’s view is confirmed by comparing the examples which follow, and 
although the second requires a slight correction of Westergaard’s copy, 
I have no doubt of the verification. 

• 

Irsikki tahie-ta sisnina yutras Many other noble things having 

done, XV. 15. 

Yupa appo yutras-ka. That which has been done, vi. 3.0. 

Westergaard's copy has which is hero made 

I think th'ax, in III. 83, is an example of the same form: “the 
liar,” “the one who has lied;” and it is not unlikely that the fre- 
([uently-recurring word tlraaka is a similar form, with neuter signifi¬ 
cation. 

Future Singular Number. 

Nititpaal.sinnik, sapra- Natitabirus came, about to make 

kimmas ynttivanra battle, I. 74. 

The same passage occurs with another name in II. 51, and similar 
pa.ssages occur, though mutilated, in III. 10, 14. This form is used 
only in the singular, and it is equivalent to the Persian cltarlanii/a, 
which is less definite, meaning both singular and plural. 

Future Plural Number, Active. 

Patifa . sinnifa, saprakim- The rebels cAme, about to make 

nma yuttiniun-huba battle, II. 25, 20, 33. 

The same phrase occurs, wdth the substitution of f/tf for hu, in 
11. 41, 4."i. ^ This form, like the in’cccding, represents the Persian 
chininniiia, and Ituha can hardly bo anything else than the gerundiul 
itb, which plays .so conspicuous a part in the Turkish language; though 
it scorns curious tliat it should be confined to the plural number, the 
intonnediate niun, although like in form, can hardly be connected in 
..'igniflcatiou with the nhiu of Unranhtn; it is more probably a 
v:ni:ition of the van of the preceding form, but I am unable to give 
any opinion as to the reason of the change. 

There arc some other verbal forms, but they do not occur often 
enough to give a clear insight into their especial signification; we 
may perhaps except ri, which occurs so often in the word nanri, and 
which must certainly denote the third person of the present tense. 
Se« also {Hikin', III. fiS; vrranvi, III. 71-2; and xenri, passim. It 
appears from II. 81,^hat nanri became nanr/n in th^* past ten=e. 
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I have little more to say of the remaining parts ofi speech. It 
appears from the word irsiJcJci, greatly,” that the dative case-ending, 
as might have been expected, converted the adjective into an adverbj 
but wo have no other instance to show that it was the normni form. 
The use of the verbal termination </at after the conjunction I'm, 
in I. 40* II. 1, III. and after thap, in II. 50, prove that tho 
conjunction had a power similar to that of tho same part of speech in 
other languages; but the instances in I. 21, and J. .'jS, appear to show 
that the more common form might also bo used in such cases. All I 
know of tho 2 >ostpositioiis has boon mentioned already in connection 
with the substantives. 

t 

The structure of the sentences is generally so very simple, that 
the syntax may be disposed of in few words j tho concluding portion 
of tho inscrij)tion, which would have allbrded some exam]dcs of a 
more complex kind, are too much mutilated to give sulKcient informa¬ 
tion for anything more extended. Tlie nominative case usually 
comes first, the regimen (whether direct or imlirect) follows it, and 
tho verb closes tlic iihrasc. Examples arc: Jlu Koras iiiarrhia, “I 
tbe kingdom held,” I. 21; Hu Gauinatia ojpii/n, “I Gomates killed,” 
I. 42: when a verb is followed by both tlic dative and accusative 
cases, I think the accusaLivo always comes first, as in Aimmasta 
Kovas Jfa tunis, “ Orinazd the kingdom to me gave,” I. 9, 20, 45. 
In several ca%es wo have the object before the snhject, as Korns Hit 
evilawa, “the kingdom 1 took away,” I. 44; Koras tfafri inarris, “tho 
kingdom he seized,” I. 30-1; and there appears to he no reason hero 
and elsewhere wliy this diliercnce was made, unless it be thought 
that the cxiiression received some force by the inversion (see also 
lines 57, 62, 77, 80). Subordinate expressions of course follow the 
princii)al word, as in OanmatUi alcica Mnkus Kanpuchiya evitus, 
“Gomates the Magian deprived Cambyses,” I. 34. 

Tbe adjective sgems always to have followed tbe substantive, as 
in Talnija arikkifa, “faithful cavaliers,” II. 54; Ko irsarra, “grea 
king,” passim. 

Adverbs appear to have no especial position in the seutcnco, but 
are placed near the verb they modify; wo have Tassunos irsiJeki afpisy 
“ the people utterly he slew,” I. 38 ; iUkimmas TaUyaus-ativa irsikki 
yuttas, “ falsehood in the country greatly prevailed,” I. 25, with the 
adverb before tbe verb; and Tassunos Jlu ajpi irsikki, “ the army I 
destroyed utterly,” I. 76-7; Vista^ha Tassunos afpis irsikki, “Hys- 
taspes the army destroyed utterly,” II. 76, with the adverb after. 

Conjunctions sometimes invert tho order of words, as in thap 
VOL. XV. • I 
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Gnv/tmUa Hu (rfpiya, “ when Gomates I killed,” I. 55-6, and some¬ 
times not, as in thap Tasmnos yupipa Vistakha-ikld ir-porifa, “ when 
those troops to Ilystaspes went,” 11. 74. 

These observations are jotted down without any systematic ex¬ 
amination, and they merely serve to show that the language was by 
no means regularly cultivated; that no laws of composition were 
known, but each clause was set down as it arose in the mind of the 
writer. In fact, the whole of the great inscription is full of irregu¬ 
larities in regard to construction: the termination of the genitive case 
is often omitted; another syllable is sometimes substituted, which 
usually makes a dative case; and not unfrequently the relative appo 
place<l before the second word serves to show the genitive, or is 
superfluously added to the genitive: compare Ta^simos appo Hat if a, 
“the army of rebels,” II. 72, 76, with Tassunos appo Hatifornn, in 

II. 27, 31: the indefinite article is sometimes made by the numeral 
Mi'y and sometimes by the particle ra, under precisely similar con¬ 
ditions : the relative is made by appo, akka, akkopa, or even omitted 
altogether: verbs, in the same situation, and with the same meaning, 
have varying forms, as pafatas in III. 50, and pafatis, III. 52; 
ap-tiris, II. 6, an»l ap-finssa, II. 10; and all these difieronces occur in 
immediate juxtaposition. In the closing formula of each campaign, 
which is rendered “ this I did in Persia, Media,” &c., we have the 
name of the province either preceded by the local wedge, as in I. 85, 

III. 34, 47, or followed by the postposition ikki, as in II. 67, III. 19, 
or oven put alone, as in II. 78. All this shows either a love of 
variety, or a very unsettled condition of the language—^perhaps both. 
At the same time, the orthogniphy is very uniform; with barely two 
or three exceptions, every word is spelled in precisely the same way, 
and the uniformity of practice extends to all the inscriptions from 
Armenia to Persepolis: the oijly one which shows a departure from 
tlie rule is that of Artaxerxes, at Susa, which may owe its varied 
forms more to the distance of time at which it was written than to 
irregularity of cotcraporary practice. 

1 now proceed to the analytical examination of all the extant 
inscriptions. The paragraphs of the great Bchistun monument are 
divided and numbered as in the Persian Memoir of Colonel Rawlinson, 
for the purpose of facilitating the collation of the two. The number¬ 
ing of the lines, as they exist in the Scythic version, is made by small 
figures at the beginning of each line, corresponding with the engraving 
on the rock: this will be a sufiicient ^lide to the lithographic plates 
and literal f!ranscript. The smaller inscriptions are nnmbered as in 
Colonel Rawlinson's Memoir; no others are shown on the lithographs 
but those of which I have casts or impressions. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Column I. 

I. 1. Tariyavaus, Ko irsarra, Ko Ko-fa-inna, Ko 

I, Darius, kiug great, king of kings, king 

>- Parsan-ikka, Ko Taliiyaus-na, Vis'taaba sakri, Irsama 
^in Persia, king of province, Ilystaspcs’ son, Arsanics’ 

Ruvenyusakri, Akamannisiya. 
grandson, Acliinnicuian. 

In the Detached Inscription A, which is generally crpiivalcnt to 
the first four paragraplis of this column, wo have the characters 

T T *"^1’ instead of l\o Ko-fa-inm; I 

should think it must be an erroneous copy, but there is no cast 
which might serre for a verification; for l^arsanUcha wo find l^arsan- 
ikki, and part of the paragraph is OTnitted ; at the close ra is inserted. 
The word Tahiyam never takes the plural particle at Behistun; but 
we find Tahiyaus-pa-na in the introductory passage of all the small 
inscriptions. 

I. 2. liiak Tariyavaus Ko ^nanri:—Hu Attata Vistasba, hiak 
and Darius king sjiys:— my fathur[was]IIystaspcs, and 

Vistasba Attari Irsamma, hiak Irsamma At^tari Arriyaramna, 
Hystaspes' father [was] Arsames, and Arsames’ father [was] Arinramtics, 

hiak Arriyaramna At-tari Chispis, hiak Chispis Attari 

and Ariaramnes’ father [was] Teispes, and Tuispea* father [was] 

A‘kkamannis. 

Achmmenes. 

I cannot find any analogy for the distinction between aUata^ “ my 
father,” and atlari, “ the father,’* or “ his father.” The word is found 
as well in Scythic as in Indo-Gornianic languages. See the Gothic 
atta, Magyar atya, &c. 

I. 3. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—yuvenpainraskimas Niku 
and Darius king says:— therefore wo 

Nimans Akkamannisiya tiri^vaniun, sassata karata turi Sacho 
race Achsemenian we ore named, old time from descended 

hut, hiak sassata karata turi Nimans Nikavi 
wo are, and old time from race our [have been] kings. , 

. I ^ 
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We Gnd'yumnpainras&imas, with a little variation of orthography, 
in I. 38, II. 70, III. 78; yuvenpay in 1.19, renders the Persian awaiha, 
“thus;” perhaps also in III. 67 and 78. Yuvenpa be a dative 
case, meaning “in that way,” and the whole phrase will be “aecording 
to that way.” In 1. 38 and" in III. 78, we have yupainrashimmaa. 

I. 4. hiak ^Tariyavaus Ko iianri:—VIII Ko-fa Nivans Hu-ntna 
and Darius king says:— 8 kings [of] race of mo 

appuka Ko-vas marris, Hu IX-immas Ko-^aa yutta, sa^va^piar 
formerly kingdom held, I the ninth king am, from old time 

Niku Ko-fa hut. 

we hings are. 

Oppert renders dmntdtarmm, which is the Persian equivalent for 
aavaJe-mar, “in two lines.” The reading is ingenious and probable; but 
the postposition inaVy “from,” and the initial aoy found also in the 
word aaasa, “old,” and aacho, which may be “descended,” rather 
corroborate the moaning given by Colonel Rawlinson, which I have 
followed. 

I. 5. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—sauvin Auramasta-na Ko-vas 
and Darius king says:— by favour of Ormazd king 

Hu yut®ta; Auramasta Kovas Hu tunis. 

I am; Ormazd kingdom to me gave. 

Hero wo have the frequently-repeated phraso aauvin Auramaata-nay 
“by the grace of Ormazd.” I am unable to analyse gamin', vin in 
Zyrianian means “force,” “power,” but this would suppose a proposi¬ 
tion, wliich seems foreign to the language; it is however countenanced 
by the Babylonian version. 

The same form, Kovaa, being used for the word “ kingdom,” and 
for the factive case of “king," tho last phrase might be thought 
doubtful, but a comparison with 1. 20 will show that the rendering 
is correct. 

I. 6. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—Tahiyaus ye appo Hu-nYna 
and Darius king says:— provinces those which of me 

ti‘®risti; sauvin Auramasta-na Hu Ko-vas appint yutta :—Parsan, 

are called; by grace of Ormazd I king appointed am:— Persia, 

hiak Afarti, hiak Bapilu-fa, hiak As“sura-fa, hiak Arbaya-fa, hiak 
and Susiana, aud Babylonia, and Assyria, and Arabia, and 

Muisariya-fa, hiak Angaus-fa, hiak Sparta-pa, hiak Iyao”na-fa, 

. • and maritime provinces, and Sparta, and Ionia, 
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hiak Ma(A-pa, hiak Arminiya-fa, hiak Katba^ukas-pa, hiak 

and Media, and Amenia and Cappadocia, and 

Parthuva-pa, hiak jSrt/T<7inkas-pa, hiak '*Ariiya-fa, hiak Varasmiya-fa, 
Parthia, and Zarangia, and Aria, and Cliornaniia, 

hiak Bak^s, hiak Suktaapa, hiak JStw’rwpnm/thana, hiak **Sakka-pa, 
and Baktria, and Sogdia, and Gandara(?), and Sacia, 

hiak Thattakus, hiak Arrauvatis, hiak Makka; van r no XXTII 

and Sattagydio, and Aracliotia, and .Mccia; in all 23 

* 

Taliiyam. 

provinces. 

It is singular that nearly all these provinces are put in the plural 
number, as though the language had no local names for them; will this 
be a clue to the locality of the people who spoke the language, and who 
would probably have a name for those provinces only which they 
were acquainted with, calling the others merely by the names of the 
inhabitants? Gaudara appears to have the same name as in the Baby¬ 
lonian reading, Parupamismia, to judge from the space which the 
word filled, and the last group remaining; the orthography of this 
name is of course merely guessed at. The only peculiar appellation 
is that of Susiana, which is called Afarfi, with the cerebral t, while 
the people are named Afarti; this peculiar name induces a suspicion 
that the language of some tribe dwelling in Susiana was the one 
under investigation. The discovery, by Colonel Rawlinson,- of a 
number of Scythic inscriptions in that part of tho Persian empire, 
corroborates this view ; these inscriptions are much older than the 
time of Darius, are written in a difterent dialect, and with tho 
Assyrian alphabet. The word tiristi is mutilated, but its repetition in 
a similar phrase in 1. 15 makes it sure. I cannot analyse tho closing 
phrase; it may be connected with mrrita^ “ all.” 

I. 7. hiak ‘STariyavaus Ko nanri:—Tahiyaus ye appo Hu-n!na 
and Darius king says:— provinces these which of me 


tiristi; ^uvin Auramasta-na t^ lubarof Hu-'^nina yuttas; .« 

are called; by favour of Ormazd ? subjection to me they made; tribute 

Hu-nina kutis; appo Hu ap-tiriya, anuvas farvana . pa 

of me they brought; what I to them said, by day and night. that 

yntta”s. 
they did. 


If I am correct in attributing the pluperfect meaning to the termina¬ 
tion tiy the word tiristi should signify “ they [or he] had called,” but 
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tlio sense appears to be passive here; the lost word, meaning "tribute,” 
may be mnnam, as in vi. 14, but I do not quite understand that passage, 
nor am I sure about the correct division of the words. Anu, is perhaps 
"day;” we find the equivalent of "heaven” and "God,” with the 
initial or detenninative and it is probable that “the <^y” would 
have such a distinction; we certainly find it whenever the day of the 
month is named, and it always precedes the monogram signifying 
"month,” as well as the name of the month. I conclude therefore 
that it is suggestive of all words having a cosmical or celestial meaning. 

I. 8. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—Tahiyaus ye ativa, Yos-irra 
and Darius king says:— provinces these in, the man 

[arlki t^rtuka,] yufri ir ku^®kti; [Yos-irra arikkas,] yufri 
pious, in retribution he him 1 cherished; the man who was impious, him 

tartuka vial ca. sauvin Auramasta-na .ulna 

in retribution greatly 1 punished; by favour of Ormazd 

Tahi^^’yaus Hu<nma kuktak; appo anka Iln-ikki-mar tirikka, 
provinces of mo cherished ; wliat if by mo was told, 

yuvenpa yuttas. 
that they did. 

From the analogy of JcuJetah, 1. 19, JeuJetas, III. 85, and leuJetainti, 
III. 86, I should have made the equivalent of " I cherished,” Jcuktaya, 
for the impression is barely visible; but in III. 81, kuJeti is perfectly 
distinct; for iartuha, see III. 64. I cannot venture to restore the 
lost passages. Jailca may generally be translated " if,” but joined to 
afjyo the word "whatsoever” will usually represent the sense most 
conveniently. 

I. 9. hiak Tari®’yavaus Ko nanri:—^Auramasta ye Kovas Hu 
and Darius king said:— Ormazd ^tiiis kingdom to me 

tnnis; hiak Auramasta pi^^i Uu-tas, hm Hu Kovas ye “patu, 
gave; and Ormazd helper to me was, while I kingdom this gained, 

hiak ^auvin Auramastarna, Hu Kovas marriya. 
and by favour of Ormazd 1 kingdom possessed. 

I^atu is not clear on the impression, but the termination is pro¬ 
bable; the word would be put for patuva, like q^i for afpiya. The 
restorations are obvious. 

t 

I. 10. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—yo appo Hu ®*yuttas, 

and parius king snysthis [is] what I did. 
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^amm Juramosta-na, thap appo Ko-vas {or Ko-ra] 
by favour of Ormazd, when that hing I became: 

Kanpuchiya jQsi, Kuras sakri, Nikavi yufar ®®nen am. 

Cambyses called, Cyrus* sou, our race, beforo 

hiak kik^, Kanpuchiya yufri Bartiya ir afpis; thap Kanpuchiya 
? Cambyses he Bardes him killed; when Cambyses 

Bartiya **ir afpis, Tassunos inm tarnas appo Bartiya afpika; vasnl 
Bardes him killed, the people not knew tliat Bardes was killed; tlten 

Kanpuchiya Mutsariya-fa-ikki poris; *®vasni Tassunos m'Hcas, 
Cambyses to Egypt went; then the people became wicked, 

kutta titkiraas Tahiyaus-ativa irsikki yuttas, kutla Parsan-ikki, 
and falsehood provinces in greatly was, both in Persis, 

‘"kutta Mata-pa-ikki, hiak kutta Tahiyaus appo tahio-ativsu 
and in Media, and also provinces the others in. 

In 1. 22 I have restored §auvin Auramasta-na, the space being 
just suificient, and the last two letters visible, though the expression is 

not found in the Persian; the space following is too large for 
only, but the word concluding with must be . The 

expression is quite different from that of the fifteenth Paragraph, 
although, oddly enough for the sense of the inscription, both the Baby- 
loniau and the corrected Persian (see Notes, p. ii) concur in reading 
“after I became king,” in both cases. The few letters lost at the 
beginning of 1. 23 comprise all that there could Iiave been to represent 
the Persian lines 20 and 30, of which the translation is ho was king 
here before me; the brother of this Cambyses was named Bardes; he 
was of the same father and mother with Cambyses.” The phrase in 
1. 24, “the people know not that Bardes was slain,” corrects the first 
translation given by Colonel llawlinson, and ascertains the value of 
the Persian word azada^ which, here at least, must mean “ unknown.” 
In a very difficult passage of the Naksh-i-Rustam Inscription, this 
word occurs twice, and the certainty of its meaning hero may help 
us in finding the sense of that passage. A/rikkas, in 1. 24, is restored 
doubtfully from the analogy of arikka am, in III. 79. 

I. 11. hiak vasni Bmen kir Makus, *’Gaumatta yesi, yufri 

aud then Tnun one Magian, Gomatea named, he 

....naaS.► Karas Arakkatarris yesi, avi iva^;a, XIV annum 

Pissiaebadia in mountain Aracadres named, there he arose, ^n the 14th day 

mmmi an-vikanna“8-na pirka, yechiia ivaka; yufri Tassunos Apir 
of the month Viyakhna then, thus he arose; be to people *(?) 
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tiraska nanri:—Hu Bartiya, Kiiras sakri, KanpuctPya i. mra; 

lying said;— I Dardcs, Cyrus’ son, ’ Cambyses’ brother am; 

vasnt Tassunos varrita Kanpucliiya-ikki-mar/?^^/;;^, yufrikki po**ris, 
then people all from Cambyses revolting, to him went, 

kutta Parsan, hiak kutta Mata-pa, liiak kutta Tahiyaus appo tahic; 

both Persis, and also Media, and also provinces the others; 

Kovas yufri ®^marris; IX annan annions an-garvapatas-na pirka, 
kingdom be seized; on the dth day of the month Gannapada then, 

yochitii Kaiipucliiya.liiak vasnt Kanpu^chiya afpi/a .su 

thus Cambyses . and then Cambyses killing himaclf(?) 

afpik. 
was killed. 

There is’not space in the 1. 27 for the word Pissinchadia, which 
we should expect to find, and the characters preserved will not 
enter into such a name. Arncadris is quite distinct, as well as karas, 
“a mountain;” (Wotiak gurez): both are preceded by >- meaning 
“at.” In the dates I divide annan from the following syllables, 
and attribute to it the signification of “day,” because the group 
annan is omitted in II. 47, and the usually corresponding Persian 
word raneJinhixh is also omitted in the text, II. G1 ; for a 
similar reason pirka must represent the Persian thakata aha, whatever 
tliat phrase may import; the Scythic is certainly the 

Babylonian «<y, an<l I am unable to aay why it is always accom¬ 
panied by the additional fiyllablcs. I join the an * 1,0 the name of the 
mouth, because wo have the same syllable added to other words 
expressing periods of time and the like, (see 1. 16, ante). In 1. 28 the 
word apr cannot bo the dative postposition, though one is wanted 
there, because such a particle would never be preceded by y, or as 
wo should say, be written with a capital letter; in 1. 60, where the 
word appir occurs in a somewhat similar connection, differing slightly 
in sj)olling only, we have the usual postposition pa after Tassunos', 
in the latter instance the word has not the y, though space seems to 
have been left for it. The faint traces of the word meaning “ brother” 
in 1. 29 look like I should like to read them uk, cognate 
with the Zyrianian tiok, “a brother.” The lost word after Kanpuchiga, 
In 1. 31, may«have been avitus, but the phrase is not in the Persian; we 
find there only the repetition of the preceding words, ho seized the 
kingdom.” In 1. 32 nothing is quite distinct but the passive a^ik, 
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“he was killed.’* We may here remark that this paragraph does not 
commence with the usual formula “ Darius the king says." By-aud- 
bye we shall find several of the shorter paragraphs iu the same case, 
especially towards the close of the Inscription. 

I. 12. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanriyappo Gaumat^ta 
and Darius king Bajv :— kingdom that which Gomates 

akka Makus Kanpuchiya ovitusti. Koras am neni karata tiiri 
the Magian Cambyses had deprived, kingdom former time from 

Nivanf iVTkavi tas; vasni ^Gaumatta aJeJm Makus Kanpuchiya 
family our was; then Gomates the Magian Cambyses 

evitus, kutta Parsau, hiak kutta Mata>pa,’ hiak kuPta Tahiyaus 
deprived, both Persia, and also Media, and also provinces 

appo tahie, yufri evitusa tuvan e, yufri Kovas yupipa-na wiarris. 
the others, he having seized, (?) ho kingdom of them held. 

The restorations in lines 32 and 33 are obvious, and the construc¬ 
tion of the whole paragraph is easy, with the exception of the few 
words near the close, which I cannot understand. The last letter is 
certainly, and tlio preceding letter is probably; there 

is just room for yupipa-my “ of them.” The horizontal wedge, moaning 
“in” or “with,” may hare preceded Nivans in 1. 33. 

I. 13. “hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—Yos-irra-inna senri^ inm 
and Darius king says:— of the men there was not 

Itwom Mr Ptw^/irra, in®’ni Mata, hiak inm Nivans Nikavi, akka 

man one Persian, nor Medc, and not family our, who 

Gaumatta Makus Kovas evitus; Tassunos-vas. “fasij 

Gomates Magian kingdom would deprive; the State feared him; 

Tassunos irsikki afpis Akkapa sa^a Bartiya ir tarnasti, 
the people utterly he killed who the former Bardes him had known, 

yupainraskimmas Tassunos irsPkki afpis, hini Hu ir tamampi 
therefore the people utterly he killed, let not me it make known 

appo Hu inni Bartiya akka Kuras Sakri; hiak Akkari aski 
that I not Bardes who Cyrus* son ; and every one inove(?) 

“Gaumatta Makus thubaka inni lulwak, kus Hu sinnigat; vasnY 

Gomates Magian about(?) not dared, until I came; then 

Hu Auramasta aftiya^^vanyahi, Auramasta pikti Hu-tas, fanvin 
.1 Ornuud adored, Ormazd helper to me was, byiuvour 
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Auramasta-ha, X annan anmons an-bagayatis-na ^pirka, yechitu Yos 
of Ormazd, 10th day of the month of JBagayadiah then, thus men 

ariki-fa itaka, Hu Gaiima^ta akka Makus ir afpiya, kutta "Yos 
faithful with, 1 Gomatcs the Magian liim killed, and men 

appo atarri'\|p,n nitavi yupo-fa pi itaka, ►- Yuvanis *-Siktukyatis ycsi 
who followers his chiefs who with, at a fort at Sictoohotes named 

Nissaya "yoai, *- Taliiyalms Mata-pa-ikki, avi ir afpiya, Kovas 
at Nissea named, at province in Media, tlicre him I killed, kingdom 

Hu evituioa, ^auvin Auramasta-na "JSu Kovas yutta, Auramasta 
I took away, by favour of Ormazd I king was, Ormazd 

Kovas Hu tunis. 
kingdom mo gave. 

Tho analysis of this paragraph is pretty clear, where the text 
is not deficient. The clause beginning 1. 38, which appeared doubtful 
in the Persian, is here consistent and probable: “he utterly destroyed 
the people who had been acquainted with tho former Bardes; and the 
reason why he destroyed them was ‘ that they may not make it known 
(stiid he) that I am not Bardes, the son of Cyrus.’ ” Tho form tarnmnpi 
occurs in no other passage, but it should be a causative; the letter 
preceding pi is imperfect, but hardly doubtful. May the construction 
bo hini IIu ir tamam-pi, “let me not make it known to any, that,” &c. 
the tarnam recovering the usual Ugrian m in the first person singular 
beforewhich is dropped when final) The necessity for making 
the verb causative is against this construction, to say nothing of tho 
useless^?. If we might road tarnaspi, it would be “lest there be 
any who may know me,” though even then we do not know what 
to do with r. With tho exception of the clause immediately fol¬ 
lowing, where a^lci, fhubaTca, and lulwaJc are of uncertain import, all 
the rest is perfectly clear. 

I. 14. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—Ko^vas appo Nivans 
and Darius king says:'— kingdom which family 

Nikavi ikkimar kutkaturrakki, yupa Hu nogaya; Hu ►- 
our from was token away, that I brought [back]; I in place 

passankita; thap appo "anka appuka-ta, yechitu.Hu anchiyan 

cstablidied; os what if before soever, tlias 1 did; I visitation 

annappatna yutta appo Gauma^ta akka Makus "tharista, hiak Hu 
Temples of Gods made which Gomatcs the Magian abolished, and I 

Tassunos-na cliotas hiak as, hiak Kartas, hiak >- Alye^pa ....chiva 
the people's . and . and to the familicB . 
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appi lu.^ya appo Gauma^ta akka Makas ev-ap-tusta*j hiak Hu 

those I restored which Gomatcs the JVIagiaa took from them; and I 

Tassunos Kata-va passankita, kut“ta Parsan, hiak kutta Mata-pa, 
the people in place established, boUi Pcrsis, and also Media, 

hiak kut^^a Tahi 3 rahus appo tahio.ta, yechitn, thap *%ppo anka 

and also provinces tlie otliers thus, as what if 

appuka-ta, Hu appo kutkaturrakki, yupa nogaya ; sauvin 
before soever, I what was taken away, that I brought back; by favour 

Auramastorna, yo Hu yut®Ha, IIu baluikvassa .... kus Alyea Nikavi 
of Ormazd, this I did, I laboured (?) until family our 

►-Kata-va passankita, yechitu thap appuka-ta; hi®ak Hu baluikvassa 
in place I established, thus os before soevelr; and I laboured (P) 

.... sauvin Auramasta-na appo Gaumatta akka Mahm >- Alyes Nikavi 
by favour of Onnozd that Gomates tho Magian family our 

®*inni kutkatur. 

not might destroy. 

Though the import of this paragraph is generally pretty clear, 
I am utterly unable to see my way grammatically through several 
clauses, either in tho Persian or Scythic text; tho Babylonian affords 
no further help than merely showing that anchiyan annappatna 
means “temples of the gods;” or at least includes that phrase: it 
.is known from other sources, that annap signifies “the gods.” See 
also the Artaxerxes Inscription. Tho phraso >- Katava passankita 
represents gdtliwdmavdstdyasn, and it seems to prove that gdthwd cannot 
be equivalent to an adverb like “ firmly,” because it is transcribed and 
not translated, and is preceded by the mark ►-. A comparison with 
tho root dtka induces mo to render kata by “place,” and to make 
m the usual locative postposition. Near end of 1. 52, thap may be 
anka I the first character is invisible, the second may be 

I. 15. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri;—ye appo Hn-ikki-mar 
and Darius king says:— this what by me 

yuttak, tha“p appo anka appuka Kovas marriya. 
was done, when that if before kingdom I seized. 

The expression thap appo anka appuka^ is tho same as that which 
represents “as it was anciently” in the preceding paragraph; the 
indefinite ta alone, represented by the Persian chiya, being added in 
the former case; the general sense of the inscription shows that the 
meaning must he “ when first 1 seized the kingdom,” but I confess I 
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filiould hare anderstood the words to mean “before I seized the 
kingdom.” 

I. 16. hiak Tariyaraus Ko nanri;—thap 6aumat‘‘”ta akka 
and Darius king says:— when Gomates the 

Makus Hu afpiya, vasni Assina yesi, Afar^«ra, Ukba|arranma 

Magiau 1 hilled, then Atrincs named, a Susian, Upadarnia’s 

Sakri, '"'yufri Afartikki ivaka nanri: Ko-vas Afarti-pa Hu yutta-vara; 
son, ho in Susiana rising said: king to Susiana I am; 

vasni Afarti'fa Hu®'*ikki-mar pafati-fa-ba, Assina yufrikka poris; 
then Susiana from me revolting, to Atrincs went; 

vasni Ko-vas yufri Afarti-fa-®®na yuttas; hiak kutta Ruven kir 

then king ho of the Susiana became; and also man ono 

Nititpaal yesi, Bapilurra, Ahinahira Sa®"kri, yufri ►- Bapilu ivaka, 
Xatitabirus named, a Babylonian, .^ntnra’s son, he in Babylon rising, 

Tassunos-pa yeehitu appir tiraska nanri: Hu Nabukutarru®'sar, tar 
to the people thus them lying said: I Nabuchodrossor, son 

nabpuntta mra; vasm Tassunos appo Bapilu-fa varrita 

of Nabonidua am; then people the Babylonians all 

Nititpaal yufrikki ‘“poris; vasni Bapilu-fa pafatifa, Kovas appo 
to Natitabirus went; then Babylonians revolting, kingdom which 

Bapilu-fa-pa yufri marris. 
to the Babylonians he possessed. 

Tho above paragraph barely requires a word of comment. The 
distinction between Afarti “Susi.ana,” Afarti "the Susians,” and 
AfaHib (last syllable doubtful) " a Susian,” is well seen. With regard 
to flpjptV in I. GO, see Par. XL, 1. 28. 

I. 17. hiak ‘“Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—vasni Hu yutro 

and Darias king said:— then I a messenger (?) 

Afartikki nogaya, Assina yuf“ri marrika, rabbaka, Hu-ikki nogaik; 
to Susiana sent, Atrines he taken, bound, tome was brought; 

vasni Hu ir afpiya. 
then I him killed. 

Ywtro is certainly allied to yuttu " sent.” This paragraph exem¬ 
plifies the use of the final vowel in marrika and rabbaka. 

0 

I. 18. hiak Tariyavaus Ko na®®nri:—v^sut Hu Bapilu poriya, 

. and Darius king saysthen I Babylon went. 
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Nititpaal yafrikka akka nanri, Hu Nabukutarrusar^ ^'Tassanos 
to Natitabiras who says, 1 [am] Nabuchodrossor; army 

appo Nititpaal yufri-na, Hia Tikra yesi, avi pathafati, »- Tikra 
which of Natitabirus, at river Tigris named, there had arrived(?), Tigris 

>>SenrFt marris, kutta . . taven . t hoana; vasnl Ha Tassuaoa-vaa 
shores (?) held, and sent ships (?); then I the army 

kamflw . . Ttika appo poke lii^apYaa-va appin pa/». . . po 

on boats placed(?) which enemy in difficulty (?) them I placed (?) 

poke karraa ir pafalufaba, Aurainasta pikti Hu-tas, 8a*’’’avin 
enemy ? him having attackcd(?), Ormazd helper to me was, by favour 

Auramasta-na Tikra antugahuttii, avi Taasunos appo Nititpaal ynfri-na 
of Ormazd Tigris we crossed, there army i which of Natitubirus 

afpi^ya ; XXVI annaii anniona an assiyatiyas-na pirka, yechitu 
I destroyed; 2Cth day of the month of Atriyiita then, thus 


saprakiinmas yuttayu''*t, ir. avi afpi. 

the battle we fought, him there I slew. 


From 1. 66 to 68 the construction is Sbscuro, and some characters 
occur which are nut found elsewhere. This, combined with tho muti> 
lation of both the Persian and Scythic texts, prevents my attempting 
an explanation ; all the rest is clear. Observe the expression “ a river 
called Tigris,” as though written- by a people to whom tho river was 
unknown. Tho clause at the end, “ I slew him there,” is not found in 
the Persian; and from the omission of the termination ya, and tho 
way in which the lines arc inscribed on the rock, it looks as though tho 
engraver considered the following AVord, which begins a new para- 
graph, to be merely a continuation of the same clause. 

I. 19. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—vasni Hu Bapilu poriya; 
and Darius king says:— then 1 Babylon went; 

’*batar >-Bapilu inbalu-ua ])ugatta, Afa >- Satsan yesi, Hufarafa 
wben(?) Babylon town(?) in 1 arrived, town Zazan named, Euphrates 

tfotavatak a”vi Nititpaal yufri akka nanri, Hu Nabukutarrusar, 
along (?) there Natitabirua he who said, I [am] Nabuchodrossor, 

Taasunos it^a, Hu rutas si’*nnik, saprakiinmas yuttivanra; vasnl 
people with, me against came, the battle about to fight; then 

aaprakimmas yuttayut, Auramasta pikti Hu-ta’*8, sauvin 

the battle we fought, Ormazd helper to me was, by favour 

Auramasta-na Tassunos a^o Nititpaal yufri-na avi ufpiya; Hannan 
of Ormazd people of Natitabirua there I killed; 2nd^ day 
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loe 

anmons ^^ti-anavakkaS'na pirka^ yechitu saprakimmas yuttayat, 
of month A nam o ka then, thus the battle we fought, 

Tassunos appo Nititpaal-na Hu afpi irsik^ki, hiak apin his-va 
people who of Natitabirus I destroyed utterly, and them in river 

puttana, his ye-va satkak. 

1 drove, river in this were drowned. (?) ** 

Several words at the beginning of this paragraph are not found 
elsewhere inbalum, jpugatta, satavatah, rutas', all these are 

of course rendered conjecturally only. The name of tho Euphrates is 
very faint, but I think the first three syllables are certain. The last 
clause is obscure. It will ho noticed that the Scytbic version has 
transposed the closing sentences of this paragraph. 

II. 1.* hiak Tariyaus Ko nanri:—vasni ™Nititpaal yufri 
and Darius king says:— then Natitabirus he 

Talni-fa ariki-fa itaka putraska, . . . >- Bapilu lufuba; vasm Hu 
horsemen faithful with inar|jhing, to Babylon retiring; then 1 

^®Bapilu-iMi p?/gatta; sauvin Auramasta-na, kutta >- Bapilu 
to Babylon approached; by favour of Ormazd, and Babylon 

marriya, kutta Nititpaal yu'^fri pinii; vasni Nititpaal yufri Iln 
I took, and Natitabirus • • ■; then Natitabirus I 

>- Bapilu ir afpiya. 
in Babylon him killed. 

The name of Darius in the first line of this paragraph is incorrectly 
engraved. I cannot restore the word which precedes Bapilu in 1. 78; 
there is room for hatar^ as in 1. 72, but I do not know its meaning; 
tho word following is very doubtful. The other restorations are 
probable. The horizontal before Babylon, in 1. 79, is the only one 
I remember in all the inscrijdion, before the name of a place, which 
does not effect tho meaning of “at" or “in.” The word at the 
beginning of 1. 80, which I have very doubtfully made piutiy may 
bo the usual viat'riya; the paper impression shews only undecided 
traces. Tho hiah in outline.at the end of the lithographed facsimile, 
is inserted from tho supposition that this column closed^n the same 
way as the second. The paper cast towards the close is so much 

mutilated that it is not possible to say whether this was the caao or 
not. 

* We now come to the part which correspo^s with the second Perrian 
column, ^ 
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CoiiUMK II. 

We now come to the second Scythic column, corresponding with 
nearly all the second and part of the third Persian columns. This 
porti^ of the inscription is almost perfect; scarcely a single letter 
is illegible or doubtful. It happens unfortunately that this is the 
column which contains all those statements of marches and fights, 
which abound in repetitions; and these are so precisely alike in all 
their clauses, that they might be restored in most cases with absolute 
confidence, however mutilated the text might be. It is impossible 
to avoid a feeling of regret that it is the second and nof the third 
column which is so well preserved: there are so many varied con¬ 
structions in the closing paragraphs of the inscription, including the 
different persons and tenses and moods of the several verbs used, 
that a complete Scythic version there would have given a much 
deeper insight into the structure of the language than we are 
now likely to attain. But that column is deplorably damaged ; and 
the Persian text also is most defective in the part corresponding to 
it. The second column, wLich we are about to enter upon, is free 
from this causo of uncertainty, and we have no other difficulty than 
ignorance of the language. 

II. 2. hiak 'Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—kus Hu >- Bapilu sennigat, 
and j Darius king says:— wliilst 1 in Babylon was, 

appi Tabiyau^s Hu ir-pafatifa; Parsan, hiak Afar^i, hiak Mata-pa, 
these provinces against me rebelled; Persis, and Susiana, and the Modes, 

hiak Assura, hiak Mu®tsariya-fa, hiak Parthuva-fa, hiak Markus-pa, 
and Assyria, and tlic Egyptians, and Parthiuns, and Margians, 

hiak Thattakns, hiak Sak*ka-pa. 
and Sattagydia, and the Saciie. 

In the expression JIu ir-pafatifa, the letter r is added rather to the 
second word than to the first, because the terminationis apparently 
participial without such addition, as in lines 7 and 11,'*^ and because 
Uuir, as a case-form of JTu, is not found elsewhere; unless the 
clause in I. should be so construed. 

II. 3. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri r—Buven kir Martiya yesi, 
and Darius king says:— man one Martius named, 

* A paragraph mentioning the frequent participial signification of neuter verbs 
terminating in ka and/a, such os ivaka and pnfat^a, when vnaccotnpanied by the 
pronoun ir, was inadvertently oUiitted in p. 88. 
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Issan^sakrir Sakri, Afs Kukkannakan yesi, Parsan>ikki, avi 
Sisieris* son, in a town Cyganaca named, in Ferns, there 

artak; yufri A^fartlkki ivaka, >-Taesunos-pa yechitu ap-tiris, 
he dwelled; he in Sasiona risiug, to the people thus them addressed, 

nanri:—Hu Immannis Ko Afar^i-na va'^ra; 
he saidI Imanes king ofSusiana am; 

II. 4. hiak Hu avasir Afiarti inkanua sennigat, yasnt Afiarti>fa 
and I when Suaians friendly(?) was, then Suaians 

Hu-ikki-i|p,r fanUa, Mar^tiya yufri akka irsarra appint 
by me iniluenced(?), Martius he whom leader appointed 

tiristi, ir marrissa, ir afpis. 
they hod named, him seizing, him they killed. 

The word avasir in 1. 7 is made a conjunction, because followed by 
sennigat, a verbal form generally found after a conjunction; and the 

Persian equivalent adahiya may bo allied to the y>- as a 

component part of the word is probably connected with the same 
syllable in vasni “ then,” and vasis^in “ after.” The fourth paragraph, 
like the eleventh of Column I., begins without the usual formula; we 
shall find this occur frequently. The word which I have read fanifa 
may be tanifa^ as in vi. 14. 

II. 5. hiak Ta®riyavaus Ko nanri:—Ruvon kir, Fruvartis 
and Darius king says■ man one, Pbraortes 

yesi, yufri ►- Mata-pa-ikki ivaka, *®Tassunos-pa yechitu ap-tirissa 
named, he among the Medians rising, to people thus addressing them 

nanri:—Hu Sattarrita, Nimans Vakstarra-na nlma“nki vara; vasnt 
said:— 1 Xathrites, family of Cyaxarcs descended am; then 

Tassuifos Mata-pa appo >- Hu remanni, yupipa Hn-ikki-mar 
people Medians who with me at home, they from mo 

pafatifa, yu“frikki poris; Mata-pa-ikki Ko-vas yufri ynttas. 
revolting, to him went; in Media king he became. 

Ntoanl'i is probably connected with Nivan^, notwithstanding the 
difference of the first syllable; the root nem, “to generate,” still exists 
in Magyar. I have no clue to the etymology of remanni, the first 
syllable being an unknown sound, and the Persian text lost; but the 
Babylonian version here, and a comparison of this passage with a 
corresponding one in 111. 3, where the Persian text is clear, shew 
a connection with “house” or “home.” Observe the locative ►- before 
Hu, meaning “ vAth me.” 
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II. 6. Tassnnos Parean hiak Mata-pa Hu>ta^% arikki senri; 

People Peraian and Medea to me were^ faithful they were; 

vasni Hu Tassunos Mata-pa-ikki tifapa tavon; Vitarna yesi, 

then 1 people to the Mcdiana envoys sent; Hydornes named, 

Parsar kij, Hu “Lubaruri, yufri Irearra appiin ir yutta; yecLitu 
Persian one, my subject, him leader appointed him I made; thus 

ap-tiriya: vitas, Tassuuos Ma’*ta-pa akka-pa Hu-nina inn! 

to them I said: go, people Medea who of me not 

tirivan pi, yujn-pa afpis vanka: vasni Vitarna Tassuuos itaka 
are named who, them slay ? then llydames people with 

Mata-pa-’®ikki tliak ; thap Mata-pa-ikki ir-porik, >- Afs ►- Marus 
to Media went; when to Media he w’eiit, at a town Marus 

yesi, >- Mata-pa-ikki, avi saprak^iminas yuttiis; akka 

named, in Media, there the battle they fought; he who 

Mata-pa-na irsarra avasir iiini arir, Anraniasta pikti Hu-ta‘''s, 
of the Medians [was] leader when not ? Ormnzd helper to mo was, 

sauvin Auramast:i-na Tassunos appo Hu-nina Tassunos appo 

by favour of Ormazd people which mine Peoplo which 

Patifa-na irsikki afpis ; XX*“VII annati anmous an-anavakkas-na 
of rebels utterly destroyed; 27th day of month Anamnka 

plrka, yeehitu saprakimmas yuttiis; vasni Tassunos appo Hu-“nina 
then, thus the battle they fought; then i)coplo which of mu 

nski inni yuttiis, Tahiyabus >- Kiirapattas yesi Mata-pa-ikki, avi _ 
nioTe(?) not made, province Campada named in Media, there 

satis, “*ku3 Hu siunigat Mata-pa-ikki. 
remained, until 1 should go to Media. 

lyhjia, in 1.13, is probably useJ as an explanatory complement to tbo 
verb taven. Irsarra, “the leader,” has the mark of distinction, because 
placed alone: when the word is combined with the name of a nation, 
as in 1. 17, the distinctive mark is omitted, as though wo should write 
“Leader” with a capital letter, and the same word in “army-leader” 
without the distinction. I have no idea of the meaning of arir, in 
1. 17, though it is just possible that it may be connected with arta “to 
staythe word does not occur again, and the Persian is lost. The 
date is clearly the 27th, as in the Babylonian version. In the Persian 
it is indistinct, 

II. 7. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri;—Tatarsis ®®ycsi, Arminiyar 
and •Daflus king saysD.adarslubh named, Armenian 

' K* • 


von. XV. 
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kir^ Hu Lubaruri, yufri Ha Arminiya-fa>ikka ir jattu; yecbitu 
one, my subject, him I to the Armenians him sent; thus 

^^yc-tiriya; yita, Tassunos appo Patife, Ha>nTna innt tiriran pi, 
to him I said t go, people who rebels, of me not called who, 

ynpl-paafpis vanka; vasnl Tatarsis ®%ak; thap Anniniya-fa-ikki 
them slay ? then Dodarshish marched; when to Armenia 

ir-porikka, Patifa fruirsarra-faba, Tatarsis ir-va ®*sinnifa, 

he went, rebels assembling, Dadarshish to him they went, 

saprakimmas yattiniunbuba; vasni Tatarsis saprakimmas ap-va-tas; 
battle making; then Dadarshish battle them to made; 

Yu van is fc-Sutsa *®yesi, Arminiya-fa-ikki, avi Auramasta pikti 
at a town Zuza named, in Armenia, there Ormazd helper 

Ilu-tas, sauvin Auramasta-na Tassunos ”appo Hu-nina Tassunos 
to me was, by favour of Ormazd people which of me people 

appo Pati-fa-na irsikki afpis; VIII annan anmons an-tburvar-na 
which of rebels utterly destroyed; 8th day of month Thuravaliara 

pirka, “yecbitu saprakimmas yuttiis. 
then, tlms the battle they fought. 

Tbo syllable va in ir-va, 1. 24, and aj)-va, 1. 28, looks very much 
like a postposition ; in Tatarsis ir-va and similar phrases, the syllable 
ir scorns to be inserted in a similar way to yufri, as a vehicle for carry¬ 
ing the particle which marks the grammatical case; as in Nitifpaal 
yufti-m, I. 75. The clause in 1. 25, “then D^adarshish fought a 
battle with them,” is an addition to tho Persian text. ^ 

II. 8. hiak sarak Il-immas-va, Pati-fa fruirsarrapba, Tatarsis 
and time at the second, rebels assembling, Dadarshish 

“ir-va sinnifa, saprakimmas yuttininnlmba; vasni >- Afvarris >~ Tikra 
to him went, battle making; then at a fort Tigiis 

yesi, Arminiyarfarik*“ki, avi saprakimmas yuttas: Auramasta 
named, in Armenia, there the battle they fought: Ormazd 

pikti Hu-tas, sauvin Auramasta-na, Tassu®‘nos appo Hu-nina 
helper to me was, by favour of Ormazd, people which of me 

Tassunos appo Pati-fa-na irsikki afpis; XVIII annan anmons 
people which of rebels utterly destroyed; 18th day month 

an-thurvar-cia “pirka, yechitn saprakimmas yuttiis. 

of Thuravahara then, thus the battle they fought 

« 

Observe the change oifa to ap mfruina/rrapbai^X, 28, shewing the 
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similarity of sounds. Observe also, here and elsewhere, that there 
is no mark of distinction before the name of a month, and that 
probably the case-ending na belongs to the compound expression, 

“ of the month Thuravahara.” 

II. 9. hiak sarak Tll-iramas-va Pati-fa fruirsarra-faba, Ta^tarsis 
and time at the third rebels assembling, Dadarshidi 

ir-va sinnifa, sapr.akimma8 yuttiniunhuba; »■' Afvarris Huiyama 
to him went, battle m.’iking; at a fort Uliyama 

yesi, Armiiiiya-fa-“ikki, avi saprakimiiuis yuttiis; Auramasta 
named, in Armenia, there the battle they fought; Ormazd 

pikti Hu-tas, sauvin Aurainasta-ua Tassu^nos appo Hu-ntna 
helper to me was, by favour of Ormazd people which mine 

Tassunos appo Pati-fa-ua irsikki afpis; IX annan anmona 
people which of rebels utterly destroyed; 9th day the month 

an-thahikarrichis-na, ^‘’pirka, yochitu saprakimmas yuttiis; hiak 
of Thaigarchish, then, thus the battlo they fought; and 

vasni Tatarsis aski iiiui yuttiis, Hun satis, ^'’kus Hu 

then Dadarsliislt a movc(?) not made, mo waited, until 1 

Mata-pa-ikki sinnigat. 
to Media should go. 

The close of this paragraph will not bear out the restoration of 
Armenia proposed by Oppert iu the Persian text, 1. 48. ASM is 
explained on pure conjecture ; see I. 39 and II. 20. The usual wedge is 
omitted before Mata in 1. 37. 

II. 10. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—Vaumis®®6a yesi, Parsar kir, 

^ and Darius king says:— Yomises named, Persian one, 

Hu Lubaruri, yufri Hu tifapa Arminiya-fa-ikki tavon, ye*®chitu 
my subject, him I envoy to the Armenians sent, thus 

yo-tiri: vita, Tassunos appo Pati-fa, Hu-nina innt tirivan pi, 
to him said: go, people the rebels, mine not called who, 

yu pi-pa afpis vanka; vasni “Vaumissa thak; thap Arminiya-fa-ikki 
them destroy; ? then Yomises went; when to the Armenians 

ir-porikka, Patifa fruirsarra-faba, Va^uniiesa ir-va sinnifa, 

he went, rebels assembling, Yomises to him went, 

saprakimmas yuttiniunbuba; vasni >- Atchitu yesi, >- Assuran, 
battle • yuiliing; then at Acludn named, in Assyria, 

K. 2.’ 
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avi sap^rakimmas yiittas; Auramasta pikti Hu-tas, sauvlii 
there the battle they fought; Ormazd helper to me was, by favour 

Auramasta-na Tassunos appo Hu^-nina Tassunos appo Pati-fa-na 

of Ormazd people who mine people who of rebels 

irsikki afpis; XV annan anmons an-anamakkas-na,,, pirka, 

utterly destroyed; 15th day of the month Anamoka, tlien, 

ye^^chitu saprakimmas yuttas. 
thus the battle they fought. 

The name Atchitu is lost in tho Persian text, and in the Baby¬ 
lonian Torsion also. 


II. 11. Liak sarak Il-immas-ra, Pati-fa fruirsarra-faba, Vaumls*®sa 
and time at the second rebels assembling, Vomises 

ir-va sinnifa, saprakimmas yuttiniunyuba; vasnl >- Batin 
to him they wen^ battle making; then in a province 

Autiyarus yesi, avi saprakim®®mas yuttas ; Auramasta pikti 
Otiara named, there the battle they fought; Ormazd helper 

Hu-tas, sauvin Auramasta-na Tassunos appo Hu-nina Tassunos 
to me was, by favour of Ormazd people who of me people 

appo Pati-fa irsikki afpis; anmon^ an-thurvar puinkita-va, 
who rebels utterly defeated; the month Thuravahara at end, 

yeehitu saprakimmas yuttii^*s; vasnl Vaumissa Arminiya-fa-ikki 
thus the battle they fought; then Vomises , in Armenia 

satis, kus Hu Mata-pa-ikki sinnigat. 
stayed, until I to Media should go. 

In 1. 45, we bavo yuttiniunyuha, instead of the usual yuttiniunJiuba. 
J?ulnMta-va does not occur elsewliorc, but the Babylonian version 
proves the meaning, in accordance with Benfoy’s sagacious conjecture: ^ 
tlm omision of the usual annan and pirica in 1. 47, with the corres¬ 
ponding omission in the Persian, form the authority for dividing the 
words expressing the dates. The explanatory words “a district of 
Arnionia,” found necessary in the Persian text, after mention of tho 
name of Otiara, are omitted in tho Scythic; if this be not simply 
an accident, it may be inferred that tho district was well known to tho 
tribes by whom tho language was spoken. 


11.^12. hiak ^Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—vasni Hu Bapilu-niar 
and Darius king saysthen 1 « from Bahylou 
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luchogatta, Mata-pa-ikki poriya; tliap ]Ma®"ta-pa-ikfci iii-porugat, 
rotiri:d, to Media 1 went; wliea at Media 1 arrived, 

>“ Afs >- Kun^arrus yesi, Mata-pa-ikki, avi Fruvartis yufri sPnnik 
at a town - Gundrusia named, in Media, there Fhraortcs he come 

akka nanri, Hu Ko-vas Mata-pa-na yutta-vara> sapiakimmas 
who Bald, I king of Med^a am, battle 

yuttivan-ra; vasni saprakimmas yu®'ttayut; Aurainasta pikti Hu-tas, 
making; then the battle we fought; Ormozd helper to mo was, 

sauyin Auramasta-na avi Tassunos appo Fruvartis-na afpi 

by favour of Ormazd there people who of Pliraortos I destroyed 

irsikki; XXV annau anmons an-atukanuas-na pirka, yechitu 
utterly; 2dth day of the month Adukonka then, thus 

saprakimmas yuttihat. 
the battle we fought. 

Observe the varied orthography (A yuttayut in 1. 51-2, and i/ultihut 
at the close of the paragraph: sco also the distinctive singular parti¬ 
ciple yutflvan-ra in 1. 51. At the beginning of 1. 53, in irsikki, 
it appears that the usual terminating the syllable ya was unnecessary 
before a similar vowel. The name of the month in the same lino is 
lost in the Persian, and does not occur elsewhere. 

II. 13. vasni ^^Fruvartis yufri Talni-fa arikki-fa itaka 

then Phroortes ho horsemen faithful with 

putraska, >“ Raklcan thak; vasni Hu Tassunos-vas ®®ini tavon; 
marching, to llhngos wont; then 1 the people mine sent; 

avi-mar marrika, Hu-ikki nogaik; Hu yeaim-vas, hiak tit-v:is, 
there-from he was seized, to me ho was brouglit; I his nose, and tongue, 

hiak peri vachchiya, rcta®®kituva; >- Chifa Hu-nma-va rabbaka 
and ears cutoff, I smote hiro(?); court my in chained 

inarrik; Tassunos marpafa-ta ir chiyas; hiak vasni >- Akvatana 
he was held; people all him saw; and then at Ecbatana 

at®’rur-va ir patu, hiak kutta Yps appo atarrivan nitavi yupo-fa 
on cross him I put, and also men who followers his chiefs 

pi, yupi-pa Akvatana >“Afvarri®®s-va vartes appinl sarakve-poka 
who, them at Ecbatana in citadel ? put again cncIoscd(?) 

appin pera. 

them hanged (?). ^ 

Observe again the omission of explanatory words in the Scythic 
version, as in Far. XI; we have here a Median city, apparently well 
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known to the*peoplo who spoke this language, and which subsequently 
became the capital of the Parthian empire. In 1. 56 I render tit 
“tongue” in preference to “lips,” because it looks more like a singular 
than a plural, and the addition of vas is shewn by the following word 
peri to bo unnecessary or unusual in the plural: this is however 
nothing more than a guess. MefaJeituva is likely to be a vefb of the 
first person singular, but the signification is unknown ; it may be a 
noun with the locative post-position. The last line is quite unintel¬ 
ligible to me : it contains a character not found elsewhere, and 
another which I read hinc, found also in the independent Inscription 
III., where it constitutes a part of the same uncertain word Tcioe- 
poka, probably a participle; the meaning may be “confined.” 

II. 14. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—Ru“ven kit Chissaintakma 
and Darius king said:— man one Chitrataklima 

yosi, >- Assagartiya-ra, yufri Hu-ikki-mar pafaraska, Tassunos-pa 
named, a Sagartlan, ho from mo revolting, to the people 

yeehitu ap'’"-tiris nanri: Ko-vas Hu yutta, Nivaus Vakstarra-na 
thus them addressed said: king I am, family of Cyaxares 

mman vara; vasnl Hu Tassunos Parsan hiak “'Mata-pa tifapa 
descended am; then I people Persian and Median envoy (?) 

taven; Takmasbata yesi, Mata, Hu Lubaruri, yufri Irsarra 

sent; Tachmaspates named, a Mode, my subject, him leader 

appinl ir yutta, “yeehitu ap-tiriya: vitas, Tassunos appo 
appointed him I made, thus them I addressed: go, people which 

Pati-fa, Hu-mna inni tirivan pi, yupi-pa afpis vanka; vasni 

rebels, mino not called who, them slay; ? then 

Tak^masbata Tassunos itaka tliak; saprakimmas Chissaintakma 
Tachmaspates people with marched; the battle Chitrataklima 

ye-tiis; Auramasta pikti Hu-tas, **sauvin Auramasta-na, 
with him fought; Ormazd helper to me was, by favour of Ormazd, 

Tassunos appo Hu-nina Tassunos appo Pati-fa-pa irsikki afpis, kutta 
people who mino people who to rebels wholly destroyed, and 

“^Chissaintakma ir marris, Hu-ikki ir nogas; Hu yesim-vas, 
Chitrataklima him they took, to mo him they brought; 1 his nose, 

hiak peri vachchi, retakitnva; >- Chi*®fa Hu-nina-va rabbaka, 
and ears cut off, I smote him(?); palace mine in chained, 

marrik; Tassunos marripafa-ta ir cbiyas; vasni >-Arpara yesi, 
he was held; people all him saw; then in Arbola named, 

avi Hu atru*^r-va ir patu. 
there ( I ou cross him Iput. 
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Observo ntvm I. 60: cf. with nivanhii in 1. 10-1. Fati-fa^a, in 
1. 64, “to the rebels,” in other instances FaU-fa-m, The ta in 
marripafa-ta, 1. 66, is certainly the indefinite “soever,** and the same 
in 1. 56. 1 know not whether atruirvawpatn should be divided as 

atru irva ir putu, or atrur-va ir patu ; in the former case irm will 
be like (he irva in irva-^nnifa, so often repeated; see II. 24; my 
own opinion is rather in favour of tho latter. That the meaning 
is “fixed on the cross,” is shewn by tho Babylonian version. Tho 
horizontal wedge before Assngartiya, in 1. 59, is irregular. 

II. 15. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—^ye Hu Mabi-pa-ikki 
and Darius king says:— tl|is 1 j in Media 

yutta. 

did. 

II. 16. hi^ak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—Parthuvas-pa hiak 

and Darius king imys:— Parthians and 

Virkaniya-fa Hu-ikki-mar pafati-faba, Fru®®vartis-na tiriyas; 
Dyreanians from me revolting, of Fruvartis called themselves ; 

Yistasba Hu Aetata >- Parthuvas senri, ir yufri Tassunos 
Hystospes my father in Farthia was, him people 

ir-vach™tavas3a pafati-fa; hiak vasnt Vistasba Tassunos appo tavini 
him forsaking revolted; and then Hystaspes people who his 

itaka thak; *- Afs >- Visbausatis ”yesi, >- Parthuvas, avi 
with marched; at a town Hyspaozatis named, in Parthia, thero 

saprakimnias Pati-fa ap-va-tiis; Aurainasta pikti Hu-ias, 
the battle rebels against them fought; Ormazd helper to me was, 

sauvin Aurainasta-na Vi‘®stasba Tassunos appo Pati-fa afpis 
by favour of Ormazd Hystaspes people who rebels destroyed 

irsikki; XXII annan aiimons an-viyakannas-na pirka, yochitu 
utterly; 22nd day of the month Viyakhna then, thuB_ 

sap^^rakimmas yuttas. 
the battle they fought. 

This paragraph is lost in the Persian, and I am unable to give 
a bettei^translation than Colonel Rawlinson has proposed: in 1. 69, 
tiriyas is a new form, denoting probably a reflected sense (See p. 00). 
The passage in 1. 69-70 is different in arrangement from any other 
in tho inscriptions, and the word vachtavassa is a new orre; compared 
with the same root in the last Jino of the Naksh-i-Rustam inscription, 
together with Colonel Rawlinson’a reading ,of tho corresponding 
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Persian word amrada^ it will appear almost certain that tlio meaning 
given is correct. Yvfri looks like the subject, and Timimos like the 
object; but the plural verb pafatifa must show that Tassunos is tho 
nominative caso, and ir with yufri must make an accusative. The 
second ir probably makes pafatifa verbal, in spite of the intervening 
word. Tati-niy in I. 70, must be identical with ni-tmi; but tfee trans¬ 
position is curious. 


III. 1. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—vasni Hu Tassunos Parsan 
and Darius king says:— then I people Persian 

»-Rakkan-mar Vista’^sba-ikki nogaya; thap Tassunos yupi-pa 
from Brhages to Hystaspos sent; when people those 

Vistasba-ikki ir-porifa, vasni Vista.sba Tassunos ’®yupi-pa itaka 
to Hystaspes ' camo, then lij'staspea people these with 

thak; Afs >- Patikrabbana yesi, *- Parthuvos, avi 

marched; at a town Patigrabana called, in Parthia, there 

saprakimmas yuttils; Auramasta pikti Hu''®-tiis, sauvin 
the battle they fought; Ormazd helper to me was, by favour 

Auramasta-na Vistasba Tassunos appo Pati-fa afpis irsikki; 
of Ormazd Hystiispea people who rebels destroyed utterly; 

I annan anmons an-gar‘'hnapatas pirka, yechitu saprakimmas 
1st day of month Garmapada then, thus the battle 

yuttiis. 

they fought. • 

Tho only peculiarity observable in this paragraph is the omission 
of tho genitive particle after tho name of tho month in 1. 77. 

III. 2. hiak Tariyavaus Ko naiiri:—vasni Tahiyahu’®s Hu-nina 
and Darius king says :— then the province mine 

• ayuttafa; yo Hu Parthuvas yutta. 
became; this I in Parthia did. 

Compare this paragraph with the 15th, lino 67; I should have 
expected a postposition after Parthuvas, or at least the mark Jlhoting 
locality. 


Ill, 3. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—Tahiya^hiis Markus 

• and Darius king says:— province Margiana 
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ycsi Hu-ikki-inar pafati-faba, Ruven kir Frata yesi, Markus-irrai 
namod from me revolting, man one Phraates named, a Margian, 

yufii '"Ko appini ir yuttiis; hiak vasni Hu Tatarsis yesi, Parsar 
him king appointed him made; and then 1 Dadarses named, Persian 

kir, Hu«Lubaruri, Saksabavana-vas Ba^ksia yuttas, yutro 
one, my subject, [who] the satrap in Boctria was, envoy 

yufrikki nogaya; nanga: vitkint, Tassunos appo Pati-fa Hu-ntna innl 
to him I sent ; I said: go, people who rebels, of mo not 

tirivan pi, ®®yupi-pa afpis ni vanka; vasm Tatarsis Tassunos itaka 
called who, them slay ? tlien Dadarses people with 

tliak; saprakimmas Markus-pa ap-va-tiis,* Auramasta pikti 
marched; the buttle Margians to them fought, Ormazd helper 

®®Hu-ta8, sauvin Auramasta-na Tassunos appo Hu-uina Tassunos 
to me was, by favour of Ormazd people who mine people 

appo Patifa-na afpis irsikki j XXIII annan ®*anmons 
who of rebels destroyed utterly; 23rd day of the month 

an-assiyatiyas-na pirka, yocliitu saprakimmas yuttiis. 

Atriyatiya then, thus the battle they fought. 

Pafati-fahn, 1. 79, is, I think, a plural form, notwithstanding its 
grammatical connection with a single province: but the word Tahi- 
yam is almost invariably looked upon as a plural. In the samo 
line Markm-i/rra appears to ho singular (conf. III. 56), but the 
passage looks ambiguous hero, as in tho Persian text. Wo have 
“king” instead of “leader” in 1. 80, and tho form is Ko instead of 
Ko-vas. I cannot explain nanga nor vilkini: the former word is clearly 
connected with nanri^ and the latter with vita and vitas ; nor does 
there appear any meaning in the syllable ni after afpis in 1. 82: it 
cannot be supposed that there is any connection with nimnhi of 
II. 10-1. 


III. 4. hiak Tariyavaus Ko na®*nrivasni Tahiyahus Hu-nina 

and Darius king says;— thou Province mine 

ayuttaft^l^e Hu Baksis yutta. 
became; this I in Bactria d|4> 

With the exception of tho name of tho province, this paragraph is 
identical with the second: but we have tho wedge of locality which 
was wanted there. 
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' Column III. 

„ The third Scjthic column, to which we are now arrived, is very 
much damaged, particularly on the left side, down the whole extent of 
which there is a wide band with hardly a letter visible. 7ho muti-' 
lation was so great in the upper half, that Colonel BawHnson did not 
take a connected impression, but contented himself with detached bits, 
which arc here brought together. Luckily this part comprises the 
historical portion corresponding with the third Persian Column, and it 
may bo generally restored with confidence. This is not the case with 
the lower half, corresponding with the fourth of the Persian Columns; 
where, as observed before, we have so many varieties of construction: 
our restorations in that part will be more sparing, and given with 
much less confidence. 

III. 5. hiak'Tariyavam Ko nmri:—JRuven hir Vistatta yesi, 
and Darias king says:— man one Veisdates named, 

>- Afs Tarrahuva yesi, Ihutiyas yesi, ^Farsan-ikhi, avi artah; 
ill a town Tarva named, lotia named, in Persis, there he dwelled; 

ytifri Sarah U-immas-va Parsan-ikki ivaka, Tassunos-jia 
ho time at the second in Persis arising, to the people 

ap-tiris nanri: Hu BartPya tar huras-na; vasni Tassunos 
them addressing said: 1 [am] Bardes son of Cyrus; then people 

Farsan appo Hu rovanni >- Anmtis .poka, yupi-pa Hu-ikki-mar 

Persian who I at home(?) stayed (?) they from mo 

pafatP/h, yufrihhi poris; Parsan-ikhi Ko-vas yufri yuttas. 
revolting, to him deserted; in Persis king he became. 

The damaged bit in 1. 3 is of uncertain signification in the Persian 
text; $a may be a part of ^atis “ stayedbut this is very doubtful; 
and the wedge of locality placed before the uncertain character 
preceding ?a adds to the unsatisfactory nature of the explanation hero 
set down. 

III. 6. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—®.Hu 

and Darias king says:— me 

reva yu Jlu-ikki-mar inm pafatifa, yupi-pa hiak Tassa®^o« Farsan 

with ? , from me not revolting, them and the people Persian 

hiak Mata-pa appo Hurtds, yupi-pa tifapa taveii; kxtamrtiya yesi, 
and * Median who wijh me, them envoys I sent; ^rtabardes named. 
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Parsar kir, Hu Lubaruri, 'ywpri Irsarra appini ir ^ta; liiah 
Fenian one, my subject, him ^ leader appointed him I made; and 

kutta Tassunos Parsan tdhi Mata-pa-ikki Hu>kikj hiak^i;a«»i 

also army Persian another went to Media after me; and then 

ArtamHiy^ Tassunos itaka Parsan-ikM thak; thap Parsan-ikki 
Artabard^s people with to Persis marched; when Persis 


ir-porik, >- Aft >- Rakkan *ye«t Parsan-ikki, . avi 

he reached, at a town Racha named, in Persia, there 


Vistai/in^ yufri akka nami, Hu Bartiya, tassunos itaka, '^^Artamrtiya 
Veisdates, he who said, I [am] Bardes, people with, Artabardes 

ir-va ^innik, saprakivamtts yuttivan-m; hiak saprakimmas 

to him went, the battle about to fight; and then the battle 

yuttasj Auraniasta ^'pikti Jlu-t'dsy ^auvin Au/ramasta-na 
they fought; Ormozd helper to me was, by favour of Ormazd 

Taisunos appo Hu-nina Tassunos appo Vistetta-na afpis it'^sikM; 
people who mine people who of Veisdates destroyed wholly; 

XII annan anmon? an-thurvar~na pirVa^y yociiitu saprakimmas 
12th day of the month Thuravahara then, thus the battle 

yttttas. 
they fought. 

At the beginning of this paragraph mention was probably made of 
some other Persian troops, winch did not partake in the general 
revolt; but the passage obliterated is additional, and did not exist 
either in the Persian text or Babylonian version. The Persian town 
of Rdcha, in 1. 8, is not graphically distinguished from that of the 
Median Rhages in II. 54, an evidence that the language confounded 
the sonant and aspirate sounds in pronunciation; as there was an 
obvious mode of distinguishing the two in this case by substituting 
for had there been any diflPercnce in the sound. 

In the Persian text the difference is well marked. T cannot fill up 
the space in 1. 9, and the restoration at the commencement of 1. 10 
is uncertain. There is ftir authority for all the other restorations. 

III. % hiak vasnX YisisApta j/ufri ’PAni-fa wnki-fa itaka 

and then Veisdates he horsemen fmthful with 

Pisiyaumta putraska, . ir-va |7oris; avi-mar sarak Tassunos 

to Pissiochadia marching, to him went; thence agajn people 

yv}*‘fri Artavartiya ir-va §imifay saprakimmas yuttivanra; >- Afis 
him Artabardes to him went, the battle about to fight; in town 
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>- Parr«ka yesi, avi saprakimmas ytttta^®«; Aw'mnasta pikti 
Farga named, there the battle they fought; Ormazd helper 

Ilu-tdSi ?auvin Auramasta-na Tassunos appo Hu-nina Iiiak Taasunos 
to me was, by favour of Ormazd people who mine and people 

appo Y\&^HaUa-na irsikM afpis; VI annan ^ anmon? 
who of Veisdates entirely destroyed; 6th day of the month 

an-garmapat^-na pirka, yechita fiaprakimmas yuttas, hiak kuP'^^fa 
Gormapado, then, thus the battle they fought, and also 

Vuita\tn yufri marris, hiak Yos appo atarrivan nitavi yapo-fa pi 
Veisdates him they took, and men the followers his chiefs who 

marris. 

captured. 

The restorations in lines 13 and 14 are both somewhat uncertain, 
although there cannot be much doubt about the meaning of the para- 
grai)h; in the name of Parga in 1. 14, the first letter may bo or 
the second is quite lost. The word hiak near the end of 1. 15 
is quite irregular, and must be an error of the engraver. 

III. 8. hi'^rt/u Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—vasni Vistatta, yufri hiak 
and Darius king says:— then Veisdates him and 

Yos appo atarrivan nitavi yupo-fa pi VHaka ttaebis. 

men the followers his chiefs who with ? 

There is room at the beginning of 1. 19 to restore the word itakn, 
and although apparently ungrammatical, it is justified by the example 
in 1. 44-5. The name of the town XTvddaidiya, whore the punishment, 
whatever it was, was inflicted, is omitted: there could hardly have 
]»een room for the word in the space left on the rock; though I have 
been tempted to look for it in the tachis which is perfectly clear on the 
impression. The indistinct might have been and there 

is room for <. which would make the name Uvatachis; but as we 
should have to alter the r of the PcrsiaUi^o and as the town 
would not be more easily identified under the name of UvatheJiis than 
Vvadaidiya, it is not very likely that my conjecture will be accepted, 

hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri :—jq Hu Parsandkki yv^tta. 
and • Darius king says :— this I in Persis did. 

•This paragraph is not in the Persian text, but is found in the 
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Babylonian version as well as in tins. The transactions Were perhaps 
thought to be too well known among the Persians to require the usual 
closing formula to be appended in that language. 

III. 9.* hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—Vistatta yufri akka nanri, 
and Darius lung says: — Ycisdates he who smd, 

Hu Bartiya, yuf*‘n Tassunos Krv&umUs tifapa taven; Yos kir 
I [am] Bardes, he people Arachosia had sent out; man one 

Irsarra appini ir yutt^s, Vivana yesi Parsar“ra, Hu Lubaruri, 

leader appointed him was, Vibonus named a Persian, my subject, 

Saksahavana-vas Arramatis yuttas, yufrikki; yedntu ap-tiris: 
the Satrap of Arachosia was, against him; thus he them addressed: 

vitas, Vivana ®®afpis, kutta Tnssums yvpi-pa ahka-pa ^briyavaus 
go, Vibanus slay, and people those who of Darius 

Ko-na tirivan pi vara; vasui Tassunos yupi-pa»- ®^Arrauvatis 
the king called who ? then people those to Arachosia 

Yimm-ikki poh'w, akka F/statta tlfa^jfi iavm; >- Afvarris 

to Vibanus went, which Ycisdates had sent out; at a fort 

>>“ Kappissakanis “yesi Arrauvatis-tX’/bi, avi saprakimmas yut\X\s; 
Capiscania named in Arachosia, there the battle they fought; 

Auramasta pikti Hu-tiis, sauvin Auramas-®ta-na Tassunos appo 

Ormazd helper to mo was, by favour of Ormazd people who 

llu-nim Tassunos •appo Poii/«-ua afpis irsikki; XIII anuan 

mine people who of rebels defealed utterly; 13th day 

anmons an-aiiamakkas-na pi^’rka, yechitu saprakimmas yuttas. 
of tlie month Auamaka then, thus the battle they fought. 

There is a good deal of uncertainty about tho grammatical con¬ 
dition of this paragraph, Mthougb the meaning is plain enough; tho 
use of Tbf in 1. 21, is uncommon; tho impression is very faint,and tho 
word may after all be Ruvon. Tho pronoun ir before yuit^, in tho 
same clause, is unintelligible to me, and I can only account for it 
by supposing an inadvertence on the part of the writer, who may have 
been misled by the frequent appearance of ir before the word yuttas^ 
so like in sound to yuttas. I cannot account for the addition of mra 
to the usual formula in 1. 23; the only difference between this and 
other similar cases is, that the speaker is hero the third person, 
while he speaks elsewhere in the first person. Arrauvatis in 1. 26 
is an addition to the Persian text. * 
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III. 10. Aiaifc %(vrak JLimmas-y^., Pati-fa fruirsarnirfaba, 

and time at the second, rebels assembling, 

saprakimmas Virana ita®ka, >- Batin »- Kantuva^a yesi, avi 
battle VibanuB with, in district Gandytia named, there 

yuttas; Auramasta pikti Hu-tas, sauvin Auramasta-na Tassunos 
they fought; Ormozd helper to me was, by favour of Ormazd people 

*®appo Hu-nina Tassunotf aj^o IBatifa-na afpis irfitkki; VII annan 
who mine people who of rebels destroyed utterly; 7th day 

amnons an-viyakannas-na, pirka, yechitu sap^rakiramas yuttas. 
of tlie month of Viyakhna, then, thus the battle they fought. 

The formula which usually follows the assembling of the rebels 
is omitted in this paragraph, though inserted in the Persian text. 
The name of the district called Gadutava in the Persian text, appears 
on the rock under a very dijBTerout form; I suspect the engraver left 
out a wedge in the first letter, making instead of and the 

word should have been “Kantuva/aj” this would have been a fair 
representation of the name, and as such I have restored it. 


III. 11. hiah vasni Muven ahka Tassunos-na irsarra Vistatta 
and then man who people’s leader Yeisdates 

ir yuttasti, yuf®’ri Talni-fa wihki-fa itaJea putrasha thak; 

him had made, lio horsemen faitliful with marching went; 

Afvarris Irsata yesi, Arrauvatis, Irvael “'Vivana-na, 
to a fort Arsada named, of Arachosia,' the dwclling-place(?) of Vibanus, 

avi lufa&a/ vasni Vivana Tassunos itaka vasvi ir-porik, %mk 
there he retired; then Vibanus people with following went, and 

avi Raven yufri akka Tas^sunos-na irsarra appint yuttasti, hiak 
there man he who people’s leader appointed had been, and 

Jos akka atarrivan nltavi yupo-fa pi, maurissa, appin afpi-^s. 
men who ' followers his chiefs who, ho took, and them he slew. 

At the beginning, the word yufri or kix perhaps should have been 
restored after Ruven; there is ample space for it, as the paragraphs 
generally follow close, when the usual commencing formula is omitted. 
The word Irvael, 1. 32, is not found elsewhere, and the phrase may 
mean “ the dwelling place of Vibanus;” or “the property of Vibanus;’* 
it is omitted in the Persian, and the Babylonian is lost. As Vibanus 
was Satrap of Arachosia, this is a probable meaning; and there are 
Ugtian analogies wlych may support the meaning suggested (see 
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Vocabulary). The Tvord which 1 have read vasri in line ^2, is made 
senri in the lithograph ; the first character is very faint. I should 
decide at once for vasri, but 1 fear there is no precedent for the word. 

III. 12. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: —vasni Tahiyahus Hu-nlna 

* and Darias king says t—- then the province mine 

ayuttafa; ye Hu ►-Arrau“vatis yutta. 
became; this I in Arachosia did. 

This paragraph requires no remark. 

III. 13. Mah Ifuriyavam Ko nanri:—^kua |Iu Parsan-ikki hiak 

and Darius king says:—while I in Persia and 

Mata-pa-ikki sciini^gat, sarak ll-immas-va Jiapilu-fa pafatifa; 

in Media was, time at the second Babylonians revolted; 

Uuven kir Arakka yesi, Arminiya-rkir,. Aftita Sakri, ^''yufri 

man one Aracus named, an Armenian, Hafldita’s son, he 

►- Afs >- Tubann« yesi >- Bapilu ivaha, avi-mar yufri yechitu 

at a town Dubaha named in Babylonia arising, from there he thus 

tiraska Tassunos-pa ap-tiris, nanri: Hu Kaba^'*kutarrusar, tar 

lying to the people them ho spoke, he CHud: I [am] Nabuchodrossor, son 

nahmita; hiak vasni Tassunos Bapilu-fa Hu>ikki-mar pafati-faba 
of Nnbonidus; and then people Babylonian from me revolting, 

Arakka yufrik^^ki poris; hiak Jispilu yufri marris, Ko~v&a 

to him Aracus ‘ deserted; and Babylon he captured, king 

Bapiln yufri ywttas. 
of Babylon he became. 

Tho uncertainty of the sound of the Persian renders the 

determination of the power of uncertain: I am inclined to make 
it av ot am-, in the following line the Scythic nasal is distinct, in 
the name of the town which contains the only other example of the 

Persian 

in. 14 . hiak vasni Hu Tassunos Bapi“lu-pa-fa taven; 

and then I people to Babylonia sent; 

'Vmt(^ama yesi, Mata, Hu Lubarnrl, jnjri Hu Irsarra appini 
Intaphres xiamed, a Median, my subject, him I leader appointed 

ir yutta, ye^*chitu ap-tiriya: vita^, Tassimos Bapilufa o^ka-pa 
him mode, thus to them said: go, peoplp Babylonian who 
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Hu>nifna innlf tirivan pi, yupi-pa afpis vankaj hiak vasni 
of mo not called who, them slay; ? and then 

Ft%taparna Tassuwdw italea Bapilu poris; ^wramasta pikti 
Intaphres people with to Babylon went; Ormazd helper 

Hii-tas, sauvin Auraniasta-na Vin*’taparna Bapilu tmrris, 
to me was, by favour of Ormazd Intaphres Babylon captured, 

JZ^-ikki Tassunos appin farpis; XXII annan anmons 
to me the people them made prisoners; 22nd day of the month 

an-markasanas-na, pirka, yo^^chitu Arakka yufri akka nanri, Hu 
of Markazana, then, tlius Aracus^ he who said, I 

NalmJcutarTMsviX vara, marrik, hiak Yos appo atarrivan nitavi 
Nabuchodrosaor am, was seized, and men who followers his 

^®ynpo-fa pi itaka, marnha,^ rabbaka,.Hu sira; Arakka 

chiefs who witli, was taken, chained, on crosBOs(?) 1 phiced(?); Aracus 

yufri hiak Yos akka-pa atarri*®van iiitavi yupo-fa pi itaJea, 
ho and men who followers his chiefs who with, 

Bapilu Hurikki-xaSiX pafalufa. 
in Babylon by me were slain. 

The restorations in this paragraph may bo considered hazardous, 
but the object of the whole paragraph cannot bo doubtful. The month 
Markazana does not occur elsewhere, and it has a curious resemblance 
to the Jewish Marchesvan, which corresponds with our October or 
November; a probable eiioch. Jhi-ikki in 1. 43, may have been irsikki. 
but the general meaning would not thereby be affected. The Baby¬ 
lonian version decides the rendering of the word which I have made 
farpis in the plate, though it may have been parpis, a word equally 
unknown to mo. 8ira^ in 1. 45, must certainly be a verb; I once 
supposed that it might bo a postposition, meaning cormij and that the 
phrase may have been hiak nogaik Hn-sira, “and was brought before 
moj” but the other construction is more in accordance with the 
Van Inscription, No. xvi, where sira is nigashtdgam, and I think siras 
is niyashtdyiu 

IV. 1. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nan*^ri:—ye Hu BapiZa y?#tta. 
and Darius king says:—* this 1 in Babylon did. 

We have in this paragraph, which is repeated like a formula, 
another example of the localizing value of the horizontal wedge. 

IV. 2, hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—appo Hu yutta, 
and Darius king saysthis [is] vhat I did, 
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Palki**va sauvin Auramasta-na Hu yutta; yechitu Hu yutta j 
always by favour of Ormazd 1 have done; thua f did; 

XIX >- Pat yutta, sauvin Auramasta-na Hu appin *®afpiya, 

in 19 battles I fought, by favour of Ormazd I them conquered, 

biak ll^mKo-fa IIu mauriyos; kir Gauma^ta yesi, Makus, tiraska 
and 9 kings I captured; one Gomates named, a Magian, lying 

nanri, Hu Barti“ya tar kuras-na, ynfn Farsan paioias; biak 
said, 1 [am] Bardes son of Cyrus, he Persia made rebel; and 

//sina yesi. Afar . ra, yufri Afarti-fa appin pafatas"sa nanri, 
Atrines named, a Sosian, he the Susians them making rebel said, 

Ko-vbb Afnrfi-fn-na Hu yuitamra; Nititpai^l yosi, Bapiln-rkir, 

king of Susiana I am; and Naditabirus named, a Babylonian, 

tiraska nanri, Hu Nabuku^Harrusar tar napuuita, yufri Bapilu-fa 
lying said, I [am] Nabuchodrossor eon of Nabonidus, lie Babylonia 

pafatis; biak Martiya yesi, Parsar-kir, tiraska na^^nri, Hu 

made rebel; and Martins named, a Persian, lying said, I [am] 

Iinmanyjzs, Ko Afarii-fa-na, yufn Afarti-fa pafatas; biak Fruvartis 
Imanes, king of Susiana, he Susians made rebel; and Phraortes 

yesi, Mata, ti^raska nanri, Hu SaiifkTTitta Niman? Vaks^arra-na 

named, a Median, lying said, I Xatbrites of the race of Cyaxares 

vara, yufri Mata-pa apin pafatas; biak (^^^“sBaintakjna yesi, 

am, he Medians them made rebel; and Chitratakhma named, 

AssagartiyvL-TSk, tiraska nanri, Ko-vas Hu yutta, Ninians Vakstarra-na 
a Sagartian, lying said, king I am, of the race of Cyaxares 

vara, yufri “Assagartiya^/b pafatas; hiak IPrata yrsi, Markus irra, 
am, lie Sagartians made rebel; and Phraates named, a Margian, 

tiraska nanri, Ko-vas Markus-pa-na Hu ”yutta, yufri Markus-pa 

lying said, king of the Marins I am, he the Margians 

pai&tas; hiak Ffstatta yesi, Parsar-ra, tiraska nanri, Hu 

made rebel ; and Vcisdatos named, a Persian, lying said, I [am] 

Barti®®ya, tar kuras-na, ywfri Porsan appin pafai&s ; hiak Arakka 
Bardes, sou of Cyrus, he Persia them made rebel; and Aracus 

yesi, Arminiya-ra, tiraska nanri, “Hu Nabukutam^ar tar 

named, an Armenian, lying said, I Nabuchodrossor son 

nahyanta-na vara,, yufri Bapilu-fa apin pafatas. 
of Nabonidus am, he Babylonians them made rebel. 

The restorations are all probable, except perhaps in 1. 48; in that 
clause the Persian, according to Colonel Rawlinson’s correction*, as 
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gifen in his Notes, p. v, reads, “This ivas all done by the grace 
of Ormazd; and as the kings rebelled, I fought nineteen battles, and 
by the grace, of Ormazd I won them, aud took nine kings captive.” 
I would have wished* to restore in the damaged space some such 
phrase as thap Kofa pafatifa, yechitu Hw, but there was not room for 
it, so that I have left the words which I had at first inse1i;ed as a 
mere guess. The word Palkiva expresses here and elsewhere the 
phrase hamahydyd thrada, of the Persian, but throws no light on the 
singular word thrada’, it neither confirms nor refutes the conjecture 
of Oppert, who connects it with JL> “a year.” I have always been 
inclined, fancifully I admit, to connect the meaning with our English 
“thread,” “the talc,” “narrative.” The word Pat, “battle,” both 


here and in 1. 60, may bo Pafar 
but I should suppose it must be 


/ the preceding numeral looks like 


<? 



One of the kings only, Atrines, 


is not mentioned as an impostor, but as he has elsewhere the usual 
tirofiha attached to him, this is probably an inadvertence. The 
irregularity of the Scythic language, or its love of variety, is shewn in 
this paragraph; in the Persian text, all the clauses are constructed 
precisely upon the same model, as though by an official formula; but 
in the Scythic no two are exactly alike; in one case, that of Atrines, 
the expression is inverted, and at the close of all the others the clause 
“ be made them rebel" is written variously apin pafatas, appin pafatds, 
pafatoH only, and once pafatis. This variety can be charged only 
to the unfixedness of the language. Remark the irregularity of the 
orthography of Nabouidus in 1. 52, where the engraver has written 


the word phonetically, instead of using the ordinary ideograph 
for Nebo. 


TV. 3. hiak Ta“riyavaus Ko nanri:—Appin ye IX Ko-fa 

and Darius king says;— These [are] 9 kings 

appo Hu pat ye ativa mauriya. 
whom I battles these in captured. 

The restoration of appin is doubtful, the space is greater than 
wanted for the word, and the perpendicular wedge, quite visible, 
is unusual before appin. 

IV. 4. hiak "Tariyavaw« Ko wown’;'—Tahiyaus ye appo 

^ a.id Darius king says:— provinces these which 

pafatifa pi; appi titkimas appin pa^faUs, appo appi 

reb^led which' god of lies them made rebel, that they 
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.ta.fiitifa; hiak vasiil Aoraniasta karpi Hu-nlna 

the empire should subvert; and then Ormazd hand my 4n 

appin “yuttds; thap anirachitu yechitu appin yiitta. 

them gave; as I desired thus them I did. ' 

I feel certain that appi, in 1.61, means **a false god,” even without 
the addition of tithimas : it is the word used for the gods worshipped 
by the Persians, read annappi without the determinative Vhich 

means “celestial,” occurring as it does before, or a constituent part of 
the words meaning “heaven,” “day,” “month,” ns well as “god;” 
perhaps the Zyrianian ym “god” may retain this sound. The Persian 
corresponding phrase may then be restored in this* way, “Daraugadiva 
hamitriyd akunaush;” see Rawlinson, Notes, p. vi. The next clause 
I cannot restore. Ormazd appears in the following clause, both here 
and in tho Babylonian version, as equivalent to the Persian term 

of which Di .alone is left; and this is in some degree confirmatory 

of tho above rendering. If Ormazd is in the nominative case, yuttas 
is put irregularly for ynttas, as at Persepolis, and appin being accusa¬ 
tive supports this rendering. The last clause is pretty clear, but the 
Persian is damaged, and the half word remaining after avatha can 
hardly have been correctly given; I have restored anirachitu in 1. 63, 
from a passage in vi. 31, with a similar Persian equivalent. 

IV. 5. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—Ni, “Ko, Akka vasissin 
and , Dariu-s king says:— thou, king, who hereafter 

niJc\A, . t^rtuka to'n nisgas; yos-irra tHain-ra, yufri 

mayst be, in retribution ? protect; the man [who is] a liar, him 

tar“tuka viallu .ti, Tahiyah os-mi tarva 

in retribution much punish. If thus thou continue, my province whole 

shall be (?). 

Nihti is restored from 1. 83; the last letter is clear. A comparison 
of I. 18, III. 68, 75, 87, shews that tnrtnka must moan “returning,” 
either good or evil. The end I do not see through; ta/t'va occurs again 
in vi. 41 and iii. 16, but this gives mo no light. 

IV. 6. hiak Tariyavaus *®Ko nanri:—ye appo Hu yutta\ 
and Darius king says;— this [is] what ,1 did; 

fmmn J^i«ramaata-na palkiva yutta; hiak Ni akka vasissin 
by favour of Ormazd always I have done; and ^ thou who herealter 

L2 
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ye pahuranra, . Tipi ye-va riluik, 

Tablet this mayeat peruse) whatever thou seest on this tablet written) 

yavonpa uriS) hin|, titkimmas rew(*«**ti. 
thus declare) do not falsehood judge. 

The rendering of the last clause has been adopted from the unmis- 
takeably prohibitive character of liini, and the probability that the 
last werd is in the second person. The Persian vama which is repre¬ 
sented by our mis, maybe the Sanskrit cfl^ “to describe:” see 

&c. Tlie sense will be “what thou seest written do not think false.” 
This is consistent with the Persian, where Colonel Rawlinson saw ‘Aja 
in a subsequent visit to the rock, which may perhaps allow us to 
suggest the restoration mdtya dtmija maniydhya. 

IV. 7. hiak Tl^riymmus Ko nemri: — ankiri-ni Anramasta 

and Darius king says: — witness to thee Ormazd 

ra, thap appo ye peri inni titkPmmas Hu palkiw yutta. 
be, that what this ? not falsehood I always have made. 

The letter preceding Awremasta is certainly ni, and corresponds 
with taiya seen by Colonel Rawlinson. Peri is the Persian hashiyam, 
but the meaning is uncertain. 

IV. 8. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—sauvin Auramasta-na 

and Darius king says:—by favour of Ormazd 

tahiki-ta ’®Hu-ntna irsikH yuttak senri appo tipi ye-va inni 

other things by me greatly done there are which tablet on this not 

riluik, yupainraskimraas hini Akka >- Tipi yo vasi8’‘8in 
are written, for that reason let him not who tablet this hereafter 

paranra .pi-mar appo Hu-ntna yuttak, yufri inni 

shall peruse which by me is done, he not 

urinra titkimas revan^'^ri. 
related false may think. 

All former translations of this passage have been given with much 
doubt, and are really very unsatisfactory. Opport rejects them all, 
and proposes none. The large lacuna in 1. 71 prevents our drawing 
any conclusion from the Scythio version which can be accepted as 
quite positive; but the following is proposed as at least consistent> 
“ Other great deeds have been done by me which are not written upon 
thUrtablet; but because those other deeds done by me are not related. 
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let him who shall hereafter peruse this tablet, not think for that 
reason that they are lies.’* Colonel Rawlinson’s correction of niahim 
“non ea,” for nishida (see his Notes), certainly countenances this 
reading, in the Persian text as well as Scythio version. 

IV. 9. hiak Tariyavam Ko nann: —Akka-pa Ko-fa irpifa 

aud Darius king says: — those who kings before 

pi, kus senpafa, yupi-pa-na ye nifabak inni ”yuttak, thap Hu 

who, while they were, of them this ? not was done, as I 

mrrita §auvm .^wamasta-na yutta. 
all by favour of Ormazd have done. 

I 

The unknown and damaged words in this paragraph prevent a 
full rendering, but tlie general sense must be something in this way: 
“ The kings my predecessors, although they reigned a long time, did 
nut such deeds as I, by the favour of Ormazd, have done.” The word 
following “kings” is doubtfully read, and does not appear to occur 
elsewhere. I have restored pcAkha in the lithograph, 1. 73, but 
Colonel Rawlinson’s Notes, p. vi, shew that the word thrada did not 
exist on the rock, and I write therefore varrita instead of palMva, 

IV. 10. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:—am Ni uris ’*appo 

and Darius king says:— ? thou declare what 

Hu yutta; yochifu yupaimaskimas hint tartinti; hiak anka 
I have done; thps therefore do not conceal; and if 

lulne ye innt tartinti, Tassnnoa apin tirinti, Aura'^'^masta 

record this not thou conceal, the people them thou tell, Ormazd 

Ni inkanis-nt, hiak kitinti hiak kutta viallu 

thee befriend thee, and be to thee tliy family, 0 and also very 

iktaka takti-ni. 
long be thy life. 

I am not quite satisfled with either the sound or value of the 
character I have called am, in 1. 73; it is found also in I. 23, 33, and 
appears to allude to something past; the character is supposed 
to be read tin, from its occurrence here, but it is not found elsewhere, 
and the considerations detailed after the syllabarium in p. 51 render 
it unlikely; lulne, the Persian hadugam, is probably “record,” as conjec¬ 
tured by Colonel Rawlinson, and connected with Hlu «^Ho write.” 
Taaaunos apih looks like a dative for Taaawnoa~pa, but there is no 
other instance of its use. I cannot analyse the la^t bit; in 1. 87 we find 
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viallu taka rasti-nij having the same equivalent in Persian; perhaps 
vialluik may be one word, an adverb verbalized, meaning “be it long;” 
such a construction seems consistent with the usage of this class of 
languages; there may be an analogy between and tahtif “life” 
and “live,” or “continuance” and “continue.” 

TV. 11. biak anka sarak lulne ye ta>rtin''Ha, Tassunos inni 
and if again record this thou conceal, people not 

tirmta, Auramasta Nin afpis-ni, hiak kutta Nimans-ni hini 

tell, Ormassd thee destroy thee, and also family thy not 

kitinti. 
be to thee. 


IV. 12. hiak Tariyavau^s Ko nanri:—ye appo Hu yutta, 
and Darius king saysthis which I hare done, 

fauvin Auramasta-na >-Palkiva yutta; Auramasta annap 
by favour of Ormazd always I have done; Ormazd god 

Arriyanam pik'^Hi Hu-tas, hiak annap appo tahifa appo senri pi. 
of Ariaus helper to me was, and gods the others who are who. 

I rather think the yfot^ Arriyanam to be a literal transcript of the 
Persian genitive case plural; it is not found in the version made for 
the Babylonians, who were, no doubt, too well acquainted with 
mythology to be ignorant of the position of this deity. The last letter 
of the paragraph is either or or or-t^l^. The latter 

has been taken, as the most likely; all that is visible is made 
neither like S^y nor n^y, and there is not room for a fair-sized 
wedge before it to make ►■^y* 

IV. 13. hiak Tariyavaus Ku nanri: •—yuvenpainraskimas 

■ and Darius king says:— for this cause 

Auramas^Ha annap Axnycmatn pikti, hiak huttn annap appo 
Ormazd the god of the Arians helped, and also gods the 

tahifa-pa; thap appo. Hu innt arikka am, hiak inni tiras^karragat, 

others; for that I not wicked am, and not was a deceiver, 

biak inni . yutta^ hiak inn^ Hu, hiak inn! Nimans-mi 

and not , evil 1 have done, and not I, and not my family 

batar ukku yupogat; hiak inni Fabakra inn! Is^'rasra 
wllea(?) great became despotic; and not ? not P 
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appattuikkim^kM. Jbf-irra akka Alyes Hu-nlna 

utterly the man who family mine 


&a^inparrus-ta, yufin t&i^tuka ir kukti; %iak Akka 

had laboured, him in retribution him I favoured; and he who 

afchova,^ ir-yi^/*t Hu ir afpiya appattuikkiinmaa akkari ukga 
injured (?), him 1 slew utterly every one ? 

iunt yutta. 
not 1 did. 

Tho many unknown words in this paragraph, and the mutilated 
condition both of the Persian and Scythic inscriptions, forbid any 
hopes of a successful analysis, without a better acquaintance with the 
Ugrian languages than I possess; a few guesses are set down, but 
without much confidence. Some further observations may be found 
in tho vocabulary. The word haluiJcparrus-ta is not quite correctly 
given in the transcript^ p. 59, but the first part is very uncertain. The 
additional words found at Colonel Bawlihson’s second visit to Behistun 
have suggested the reading of tho latter part; but there appears to 
be a bit in the version which was not in the original text. 

IV. 14. biak Tari^yavaus Ko nanri Ab, Ahka vasisfin 

and Darius king says Thou, lung, who hereafter 

nikti, Yos-irra ti^rasra yufri hini in-kanninti, hiak hini Akka 
mayeat be, the man a liar him do not befriend, and do not who 

appat^tuikkimmas jxUtis. 
utterly (?). ? 

The last clause is unintelligible to me, and the last word is 
defective; there is certainly some prohibitory clause at the end, which 
can hardly be equivalent to the Persian original. 

IV. 15. hiak TaWyavaus Ko nanri:—Ni akka vasissin >- Tipi 
and Darius king saysThou who hereafter tablet 

ye chiyainti appo Hu rilu^ra, ye innakkaniva, . 

this secst which 1 have written, [and] these figures, do not 

.il^irinti; thap innifapata yechitu kuktas. 

injury to them; as long as thou livest thus preserve. 

The conjectural emendation proposed by Colonel I^wlinson, in 
the Notes, p. ix, is^supported by the Scythic version; but I would 
suggest avatM instead of a/oaiya for the last word but one. * 
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IV. 16. *hiak anka Tipi ye cliiyain"ti, ye innakkaniva, 

« and if tablet this thou Beeat, [and] these figures, 

.rinti, thap innifapata chitu kuktainta, Auramasta 

anddoestnoinjury tothem,a8longas thou livest thus preserrcst, Ormazd 

Ni iukanis-nl, hi^’ak kutta Nijnaas-^* kitinti, Maf^ viallu 
thee befriend thee, and also family thy be to thee, and very 

taka rasti-nt, hiak kutta appo yutirti, yuvenpa Auramasta 
long be thy life, and also what thou shalt do, that Ormazd 

atsas-ni. 
increase thee. 

In these two paragraphs, as well as in the next, the Scjrthic words 
signifying ‘‘doing injury” are mutilated, and singularly enough the 
verbal termination rinti is all that remains in the three places. For 
innifapata, see the Vocabulary. Chitu, in 1. 86, is an obvious mis¬ 
take for yechitu. Viallu taka rasti-m is equivalent to viallu 
iktaka takti-ni of 1. 75. A comparison of (Hsasnl with a'tsaikka, 
“great,” an epithet of “the world” in the Alwand Inscription (of 
which Colonel RawHnson took an impression that loaves no doubt of 
the accuracy of the reading), inclines me to believe that this verb 
must signify “enlarge,” “extend,” and the equivalent PersLan term 

danautuva will be allied to the Sanskrit rf«T tniiu* This explanation 
will give a very probable meaning to the disputed durii/a apiya, 
occurring so often in the small inscriptions. 

IV. 17. hPak anka Tipi ye innakkanioa .rinti, iuni 

and if tablet this [and] figures thou injureat, not 

kukirti, Auramasta Nin afpis-nt, hiak kutta Nimans-ni 
thou shalt preserve, Ormazd thee slay thee, and also family thy 

hini ^kitinti, hiak appo yuttainti apin Auramasta rifapis-ni. 
not be to thee, and what thou doest that Ormazd spoil for thee. 

There is no equivalent here for the Persian utdmaiya ydvd tatmd 
ahatiya, which in the preceding paragraph is represelited by thap 
innifapata. The word which I have made apin in 1. 89, was very 
probably Nin, as in the similar phrases in lines 76 and 88. 

All the above paragraphs from the fourth inclusive, are, I confess, 
but unsatisfactorily explained; but I believe the version upon the 

C 

* Some doubt may attach to this explanation, arising from the emendation in 
Note^ p. X, where we find jadanautuva instead of datututuva. 
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whole is a step in advance. A larger acquaintance with the languages 
will do much, and I am persuaded that many letters, become invisible 
upon the paper casts, may be recovered by a closer examination of the 
rock. In the mean time, what is here given will aid future investi¬ 
gators, and enable a Finnish scholar to give a much bettor explanation 
than I could accomplish by tbe most protracted study. 

IV. IcS, hiak Tariyavaud Ko nanri:—Vin®®taparna yesi, 

and Darius king says:— Intapiicrnus named, 

Visparw Sukri, Parsnr-m; hiak Yuttana yesi, Tukkarra Sakri, 
Veispares’ son, a Persian; and Otancs named, Sucres’ son, 

Parsar-ra j hiak Gauparva yesi, "‘Martuniya Sakri, Parsar-ra; hiak 
a Persian; and Gobryas named, Mardonius’ son, a Persian; and 

Fi'tarna yesi, Bakapikiia Sakri, Parsar-ra; hiak fiakapuksa yesi, 
Hydarnes named, Megabignes’ son, a Persian; and Megabyzus named, 

Tattuvan^^ya Sakri, Parsar-ra; hiak Jrfuwannin, Vaukka Sakri, 

Zopyrus’ (?) son, a Persian; and Ardomaues, Vuhuka’s son, 

Parsar-ra; appi Yos Hu tayufa, kus IIu Gauma^tta akka 

a Persian; these men me accompanied, while I Gomates the 

Makixs ajjnt/a, aJc/ca mnri, IIu Bartiya tar kuras-na; hiak avasir 
Magian killed, who said, 1 [am] BurUes, sou of Cyrus; and as 

Yos Appi IIu tahuvanlu^fa, Ni, Ko, akka vashsin nikti . 

men these me aided, tliou king who iiereafter may be, remember 

appo Yos appir kuktus. 

that men these favour. • 

It appears that the usual i/tm was left out after the name of Ardo- 
manes in 1. 92, unless the name was written merely Artuvan; there 
would then be space for it. Tbe word ajyiya is restored after Makus 
in 1. 93, though I should have expected yafrl there; but the verb 
is wanted somcwdiere, and no other place appears at all suited for it: 
after kus somo word ending in gat is generally found, but I know not 
what to put; perhaps afpigat; but there is no authority for it. The 
intent of the closing sentence is, no doubt, to call on the successors of 
the kins: to confer favours on the descendants of the men who assisted 
Darius in raising himself to the throne of Persia; it appears from 
Colonel Rawlinson’s Notes, p. xviii, that'this was coqtained in 
another paragraph, which was composed of two or three additional 
lines, but they are lost with the exception of a few listters; the 
Scythic version appears to have closed as above given. There was no 
room on tho column for more. • 
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* Detached Inscriptions. 

The following inscriptions have tho same denominative letters as 
those affixed to the corresponding Persian Inscriptions by Colonel 
Rawlinson^ in his Memoir. Of tho first, marked A., t^ere is no 
impression, and the copy has suspicious passages which are pointed 
out in the remarks on the first lines of the first column; for this 
reason it is not repeated here: tho others follow. 

B. 

^Ye Gaumatta, Makus, tiraska nanri, Hu “Bartiya tar kuras-na. 
This GomateH, Magian, lying said, I [am] Bordes son of Cyrus, 

Hu Ko-vas yuttavara. 

1 king am. 

c. 

*Yo Asina ®tiraska nan’ri, Ko-vas A*farti-farpa Hu “yuttavara. 
This Atrines lying said, king to Susians I am. 


D. 

*Ye Nititpa^l tiraska nan“ri, Hu Nabukutar*rasar tar 

This Naditabirus lymg said, I [am] Nabuchodrossor son 

nab^punita-na, Ko-vas Ba®pilu-fa-pa Hu yuf'tavara. 
of Nabonidus, king to Babylonians I am. 

E. 

‘Ye Fruvartis tPraska nanri, Hu Sat“^rritta, Nimans 

This Phraortes lying said, 1 [am] Xathrites, race 

Va*kstarrarna, Ko®va8 Mata-*pa-na Hu ’yutta®vara. 
of Cyaxares, king of Medians I am. 


F. 

‘Yc Martiya tPraska nanri, Hu “Immaniiis, Ko-vas A*farti-fa-pa 
This Martins lying said, 1 [am] Imanes, king to Susians 

Hu yutta®vara. 

I am. 

G. 

‘Ye Chissantakma ^tiraska nanri, ®Hu Nimans VakBtar*ra-na, 
This Chjtratakhma lying said, I [am] race of Cyaxares, 

Ko-vas Assa'gartiya-fa-pa Hu "yuttavara. 

kiag to Sagartians I am. 
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^Ye Vistap^a tiraska nan’ri, Hu Bartiya ^tar kuras-na, *Hu 
This Veisdates lying said, I [am] Bardes son of Cyni% 1 

Ko'vaa yuttavara. 
king , am. 

I. 

^Ye Arakka tiraska ’’nanri, Hu Nabu^utarsar tar Nab*punita-na, 
This Aracus lying said, l[am]Nabuchodrossor sou of Nabouidus, 

Ko-vas “Bapilu-fa-pa Hu “yuttavara. 
king to Babylonians I am. 

I 

J. 

’Ye Fariata tiraska na^nri, Hu Markus-pa-“na Ko-vas yuttavara. 
This Phraates lying said, I of the Margians king am. 

L. 

The following inscription has no Persian or Babylonian version. 

’Tariyavaus Ko nanri: sau^vin Auramasta-na Hu *- Tipi-vas 
Darius king said: by favour of Ormazd 1 a tablet 

“tahie-ikki yutta arriya-va, *appo sassa inni senri; kutta»»Atu“^ 

elsewhere have made Arian, which formerly not was; and ? 

[or otherwise) 

ukku, kutta Sus ukku, kutta Yes, kutta efapi yutta, ku'^tta 

great, and ? great, and ? and ? 1 made, and 

riluik, kutta Hu tiTabapafaraka: vasnl >- Tipi-vas am“ueni 
is written, and I sending (?) then the tablet before 

Tahi 3 rahus varrita ati’®va Hu nogaya, Tassunos pathapis. 
province all in I scut, the people knew (?). 

I have no clue to the meaning of the four objects made by Darius. 
At the close the termination ,is points out a verb in the third person, 
which is my motive for making one word of paihapin ; but the termi¬ 
nation pa stands in tempting proximity to the preceding word; making 
Tasnimos-pa, “ to the people.” 
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It has been thought advisable to give here a connected version of 
the whole inscription on the rock, calling attention to any changes 
atlccting the sense, by printing the altered passages in italic letters. 
The translation is made as literally as it could bo done to remain 
intell igible. 

4 

Col. I,—Par. 1. I am Darius, the great King, the King of Kings, 
the King of Persia, the King of the provinces, the sou of Hystaspes, 
the grandson of Arsames, the Aehmmenian. 

Par. 2. And says Dari(js the King:—My father was Hystaspes; 
the father of Hystaspes was Arsames; the father of Arsames was 
Ariyammnes; the father of Ariyaramnes was Teispes; the father of 
Teispes was Aelimmenes. 

Par. 3. And says Darius the King:—On that account we are 
called Achmnienians; from antiquity we have descended; from anti- 
•juity those of our race have been kings. 

Par. 4. And says Darius the King:—Eight kings of my race 
have held the kingdom before me, 1 am the ninth; from ancient times 
wo have been kings. 

Par. 5. And says Darius the King:—By the grace of Ormazd I 
am king; Ormazd granted mo the empire. 

Par. fi. And says Darius the King:—These are the countries 
which are called mine; by the gr.ice of Ormazd I have become king 
of them:—Persis and Susiana and Babylonia and Assyria and Arabia 
and Egypt and the maritime country and Sparta and Ionia and Media 
and Armenia and Cappadocia and Parthia and Zarangia and Aria and 
Chorasmia and Bactria and Sogdiana and Qandara and Sacia and 
Sattjigydia and Arachosia and Mocia; in all twenty-three countries. 

Par. 7. And says Darius the King:—Those are the countries 
which are called mine; by the grace of Ormazd they have become 
subject to me—they have br»)ught tribute to me. That which has 
been said unto them by mg, both by night and by day that they have 
done. 

Par. 8. And says Darius the King:—Within these countries 
whoever was pious, to him 1 have returned protection; whoever was 
impious, him 1 have in retribution punished. By the grace of Ormazd 
these countries, given to me, have been favoured. As to them it has 
been said by mo, thus they have done. 

Par. 9. And says Darius the King:—Ormazd granted me this 
kingdom. Ormazd brought help to me whilst I gained this kingdom. 
By the grace of Onmizd I hold this kingdom. 

par. 10. And says Darius the King:—This is what was done by 
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me, hf favom of Ormazil, when I became kinpf:—My predecessor, 
named Cambyses, was son of Cyrus, [ami his brother was named 
Bardes.J Cambyses killed Bardes. When Cambyses killed Bardes, 
the people did not hinio that Bardes was killed. Then Cambyses wont 
to Egypt. Then the people became wicked, and falsehood abounded 
in the provinces, both in Persia and in Media, and in the other 
provinces also. 

Par. 11. And then a certain man, a Magian, named Gomdtes, 
arose from Pissiachuda, among the mountains named Arakadres; 
from thence on the 14th day of tlie month Viyakhiia, lio arose, and to 
the people he thus falsely declared: “ I am Bardes, the son of (’ynis, 
the brother of Cambyses.” Then all the })CjOple revolting from Cam- 
bysos, wont over to him, both Porsis and Media, and the other pro¬ 
vinces. Ho seized the empire; on the 9th day of the month Ganna- 
pada, ho thus dispossessed Cambyses: and then Cambyses volun¬ 
tarily (?) killed himself. 

Par. 12. And says Darius the Kit'ig:—That kingdom, of which 
Gomates the Magian «lisposscssed Cambyses, that kingdom had been 
in our family from ancient times. Then Gonnitcis, the Magian, dispos¬ 
sessed Cambyses of Porsis and Media and the other provinco.s; ho 
dispossessed him, and became king of them. 

Par. 13. And says Darius the King:—There w.os not a man 
neither Persian nor Median, nor any one of our family, who would 
dispossess of the empire that Gomates, the Magian. The people 
feared him. He put to death all the people who htd knvim the old 
Bardes, and this ims the reason why he put all these people to death 
“ that it may not become known [said lui] that I am not Bardes, the son 
of Cyrus.” There was not one of tho.so about Gomates, the Magian, 
who dared to act, until I came. Then I worshipped Ormazd; Ormazd 
brought help to me; by the favour of Ormazd, on the 10th day of the 
month Bdgayadish, then it was, with the men who were faithful to 
me, I slew GonnUcs the Magian, and the chief men who were his 
followers. At the fort named Sictachotes, in the district of Media 
named Nisaea, there I slew him; I dispossessed him of the kingdom. 
By the grace of Ormazd I became king; Ormazd granted me the 
kingdom. 

Par. 14. And says Darius the King:—The kingdom which had 
been taken away from our family^ that I recovered. Ire-enfabUshed 
in its place, whatever had been before. Thus I did; 1 revisited the 
temples of the gods which Gomates the Magian had^ abandoned. 
I reinstituted for the state the sacred chaunts and [sacrificial] worship, 
and confided them to the families which Gomdtes the Magian had 
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deprived of those offices. And I established the kingdom in its place, 
both Persis and Media, and the other provinces, as it had formerly 
been; I restored what had been taken away. By the grace of Ormazd 
I did this. I laboured until I had established our family in its place, 
as it had been before. I laboured, by the grace of Ormazd, |^in order] 
that Gomdtes the Magian might not supersede our family. 

Par. 15. And says Darius the King:—This is what I did when 
first I became king. 

Par. 16. And says Darius the King:—When I had slain Goradtes 
the Magian, then a Susian, named Atrines, the son of Opadarmes, ho 
arose in Susiana, saying; “I am King of Susiana." Then the people 
of Susiana revolting from me, went over to Atrines; he became 
King of Susiana. And a certain man, a Babylonian, named Nadita- 
birus, the son of JEntrra^ ho arose in Babylonia, and thus he falsely 
addressed the people: “I am Nabochodrossor, the son of Nabonidus.” 
Then all the Babylonian people went over to Naditabirus. Babylon 
became rebellious. Ho seized the government of Babylonia. 

Par. 17. And says Darius the King:—Then I sent to the Susians; 
Atrines was taken, and bound, and brought to me. And then I slew liim. 

Par. 18. And says Darius the King:—Then I went to Babylon 
against Naditabirus, who said: am Nabochodrossor.” The army 

of Naditabirus had reached the Tigris; they held the hnnlcsi^) of the 
Ttyrisy and sent ships (?). And then I placed the people on rafts (?), 
which embarrassed the enemy. Then attacking the enemy, Ormazd 
brought help to me, by the favour of Ormazd we crossed the Tigris, 
and there I destroyed the army of Naditabirus. **011 the 26th day 
of the month Atriydta, then it was that we thus fought the battle. 
.There I destroyed it. 

Par. 19. And says Darius the King:—Then I went to Babylon. 
When I arrived near (1) Babylon, at a city named Zdzdna, upon the 
Euphrates, there Naditabirus, who said, "I am Nabochodrossor, came 
with a force against me offering battle. Then we fought a battle. 
Ormazd brought help to me; by the grace of Ormazd, I defeated the 
force of Naditabirus.* On the second day of the month Anamaka, 
then it was that we thus fought the battle; I wholly defeated the 
anny of Naditabirus, and drove them into the river, they were 
drowned in that river. 

Col. II.—Par. 1 . And says Darius the King:—Then Naditabirus, 
proceeding with the horsemen who were faithful to him, fled to 
Babylon. Then I advanced to Babylon; I took Babylon and seized 
Naditabirus. And then I slew Naditabirus at Babylon. 

Par. 2. And says Darius the King:—Whilst I was at Babylon 
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these provinces revolted against me: Pcrsis and Susiana'and Media 
and Assyria and Egypt and Parthia and Margiana and Sattagydia and 
Sacia. 

Par. 3. And says Darius the King:—A man named Martins, the 
son of Sisicres, in a city of Persia, named Cyganaca, thoro ho dwelt; 
he arose ill Snsiana, and said to the people: “lam Imanes, King of 
Susiana.” 

Par. 4. And as 1 was friendly (?) to Snsiana, then the Snsians 
influenced by me, seized that Martins who was named chief, and 
slew him. 

Par. 5. And says Darius the King;—A man named Phraortes, a 
Median, he arose in Media, and said to the people: “ I am Xathrites, 
descended from the family of Cyaxares.’’ Then the Median forces 
which were at home with mo, revolting against me, went over to 
Phraortes; he became King of Meiiia. 

Par. 6. An army of Persians and Mciles was with me; it remained 
faithful. Then I sent these troops to Media; a Persian, named 
Hydarnes, one of my subjects, him I appointed their leader. I thus 
addressed them: “Go,smite those Median people who do not acknow¬ 
ledge me.” Then Hydanies marched with his array to Media. When 
he rcachc<l Media, at a city of Media nnmrd Murus, there they fought 
the battle. As he vdto was leader of the Medcs could not withstand 
[the assault], Ormazd brought help to me; by the grace of Ormazd 
my people entirely defeated the rebel army. On the 27th day of the 
month Anamaka, then the battle was thus fought. Afterwards my 
forces did not move, they remained at Kampada, a district of Media, 
until 1 myself arrived in Media. 

Par. 7. And says Darius the King:—Then I sent to Armenia 
one of my subjects, named Dadarscs, an Armenian. I thus said to 
him: “ Go, destroy the rebellious people who do not acknowledge 
me.” Then Dadarses marched; when he reached Armenia, the rebels 
assembling came before Dadarses ofiering battle. Then Dadarses 
engaged the flght with them. At a village in Armenia, named Zasra, 
there it was that Ormazd brought help to mo; by the favour of Ormazd, 
ray army entirely defeated the army of the rebels. On the 8th day of 
the month Thuravahara, then it was they thus fought the battle. 

Par. 8. And for the second time the rebels, liaving collected, 
returned before Dadarscs offering battle. At a fort in Armenia, 
named Tigra, there they fought the battle. Ormazd brought help 
to me; by the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated the rebel 
army. On the 18th of the mouth Thuravahara, then it was they 
thus fought the battle. , 
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Par. 8. And for the third time the rebels, havipg assembled, 
returned before Dadarses, offering battle. At a fort in Armenia, 
named Uhyorma, there they fought the battle. Ormazd brought help 
to me; by the grace of Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated the 
army of the rebels. On the 9th day of the month Thaigarchish, then 
it was the battle was thus fought by them. Afterwards Dadarses did 
not move; he waited for me until I reached Media. 

Par. 10. And says Darius the King:—Then I sent to Armenia 
one of my subjects, a Persian, named Vomises. Thus I said to him: 
“ Go, destroy tho rebel state which docs not acknowledge me.'’ Then 
Vomises marched. When ho reached Armenia, the rebels, having 
assembled, came before Vomises in order of battle. They fought tho 
battle at AchUu, in Assyria, Ormazd brought help to mo; by the 
grace of Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated the rebel army. On the 
1 .^th day of the month Anamaka, then it was they thus fought the 
battle. 

Par. 11. And for the second time the rebels, having assembled, 
came before Vomises offering battle. In a district named Otiara, 
there they fought the battle. Ormazd brought help,to mo; by the 
grace of Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated the army of rebels. At 
the eUyse of the month Thuravahara the battle was fought by them. 
Then Vomises remained in Armenia until I went to Media. 

Par. 12. And says Darius tho King: — Then I retired from 
Babylon, and went to Media. When I reached Media, Phraortes, 
who said “ I am King of Media,” came to a town of Media, named 
Gundrus, offering battle. Then we fought the battle. Ormazd 
brought help to me; by the favour of Ormazd, I utterly defeated tho 
people of Phraortes. On the 25th day of tho month Adukauna, then 
it was we thus fought the battle. 

Par. 13. Then Phraortes wont to Rhages, with the horsemen 
who were faithful to him. Then I despatched my army; he was 
taken from thence, and was brought to me: I cut off his nose, and 
tongue, and ears; I smote him (1); he was bound and kept at my 
palace; all the people .saw him; and then I put him on the cross (?) 
at Ecbatana; and bringing the men who were his chief followers back 
to the fortress of Ecbatana. 1 imprisoned them, and hanged them. 

Par. 14. And says Darius the King:—A man, named Sitra- 
tachmes, a Sagnrtian, rebelling against me, addressed the people, 
thu.M saying; “ I am the King of Sagartia; I am descended from the 
family of Cyaxares.” Then I sent forth an array of Persians and 
Medians. 1 appointed their leader one of my subjects, named Tttch- 
ma«imtes, a Mede. Thus I addressed them : “ Go destroy the rebel- 
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lioaa people who do not acknowledge me.” Then Taclmaspafet 
marched with his army. • He fought a battle with Sltratachmes. 
Ormazd brought help to mo; by the favour of Ortnazd, my troops 
entirely defeated the rebel amjy, and took Sitratachmes, and brought 
him before me. I ent off his nose and ears, and I kept him in my 
palace, bSund in chains. All the people saw him. Afterwards I put 
him on the cross at a placo named Arbela. 

Par. 15. And says Darius the King:—This I did in Media. 

Par. 16. And says Darius the King;—The Parthians and Hyr- 
canians revolting against me, declared for Phraortos. Hystaspos, my 
father, wm in Parthia; the people, him, rose in rebellion 

against him, and then Hystaspes marched forth with his army; at 
Hyspaozatis, a town of Parthia, there ho fought the battle against the 
rebels. Ormazd brought help to me; by the grace of Ormazd, 
Hystaspes entirely defeated the rebel army; on the 22nd day of the 
mouth of Viyakhna, then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

Col. III.—Par. 1. And says Darius the King:—Then I sent 
from Ullages a Persian army to Hystaspos. When that army reached 
Hystaspes, he inarched forth with those troops. At a city of Parthia, 
named Patigrapana, there they fought the battle. Ormazd brought 
help to me; by the grace of Ormazd, Hystaspes entirely defeated the 
army of the rebels. On the let day of the month of Garmapada, then 
it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

Par. 2. And says Darius the King :-~Then the province submitted 
to mo. This I did in Parthia. 

Par. 3. And says Darius the King;—The province named Mar- 
giana, revolting from mo, took for their leader a man named Phraatos, 
a Margian. Then I sent to him ono of my subjects, a Persian, liamod 
Dadarscs, who was the Satrap of Bactria. I said; “ Go, destroy those 
rebellious people who do not acknowledge me.” Then Dudarses 
marched with his forces; ho joined battle with the Margians. 
Ormazd broi%ht help to mo; by the favour of Ormazd, my troops 
entirely defeated the rebel army. On the 23rd day of the month 
Atriyiitiya, then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

Par. 4. And says Darius the King:—Then the province submitted 
to me. This I did in Bactria. 

Par. 5. And says Darius the King;—A man, named Veisddtes, 
at a city named T&rba, in the district of Persis named Yutiya, there 
he dwelled. Ho arose a second time in Persis, and addressing the 
people, he said: “ I am Bardes, the son of Cyrus.” Then Jhe Persian 

forces, which were at home.revolting from me, went over to 

Veisddtes; be became King of Persia. 

VOL. XV. 
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Par. 0. And says Darius the Kiii^:—The.not revolting 

from me, I sent them forth, and the Persian and Median forces which 
were with mo. Artabardes by name, a Persian, one of ray subjects, 
him I appointed their leader. Another Persian force*proceeded after 
mo to Media, and then Artabardes, with his troops, marched to Persis. 
When he reached Persis, at a city of Persis named Racha, ihcro that 
Voisddtes, who said “I am Bardes,” came with a force before Arta¬ 
bardes, about to fight the battle. Then they joined battle. Orraazd 
brought help to me; by the favour of Ormazd, my troops entirely 
defeated the army of Veisdates. On the 12th day of the month 
Thuravahara, then it was they thus fought the battle. 

Par. 7. And then Veisddtcs, with the horsemen who remained 
faithful to him, proceeded to Pissiachdda, and from that place his 
troops again came before Artabardes, about to fight the battle. At a 
town named Parga, there they fought the battle. Ormazd brought 
help to me; by the favour of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated the 
army of Veisddtes. On the 6th day of the month of Garmapadn, 
then it was that the battle was thus fought by them. They took that 
Veisdates, and they took also the men who were his principal 
followers. 

Par. 8. And says Darius the King:—Then that Veisddtes, and 
the men who were his chief followers [at the town of Persia named 
Chadidia, there I impaled (?) them]. 

And says Darius the King:—This I did in Persia. 

Par. .9. And says Darius the King:—Veisdates, who said, “I 
am Bardes,” sent troops to Arachosia, against one«named Vibanus, a 
Persian, one of my subjects, and Satrap of Arachosia, and appointed 
a leader. He thus addressed them: “Go, smite Vibdnus, and that 
State which obeys King Darins.” Then those forces marched which 
Veisdates had sent to Arachoina against Vib4nus. At a fort named 
Capiscania, in Arachmia, there they fought the battle. Ormazd 
brought help to me; by the favour of Ormazd, my troops entirely 
defeated the army of rebels. On the 13th clay of the month Anaraaka, 
then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

Par. 10. And the second time, the rebels, having assembled, 
fought a battle with VibAnus, in the district named Gandytia. 
Ormazd brought help to me; by the grace of Ormazd, my troops 
entirely defeated the rebel army. On the 7th day of the month 
Viyakhna, then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

Par. 11| And then that man whom Veisdates had made leader 
of his troops marched, with the horsemen who were faithful to him. 
Hq retired to a fort of Arachosia, named ArshAda, the dioellin^‘place{y) 
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of Vibdnus. Then Vibunus with his troops marched in pursuit, and 
there he captured ihe man who had hern appointed the leader of the 
arnn/, and the men who were his chief followers, an<l slew them. 

Par. 12. \/ftd says Darius the King:—Then the province sub¬ 
mitted to me. This I did in Arachosia. 

Par. 1^. And says Darius the King:—Whilst I was in Persia 
and Media, for the second time the Babylonians revolted against me. 
A man named Aracus, an Armenian, the son of Hahditus, ho arose 
from a district of Babylon, named Dobana, thence ho arose; ho thus 
falsely addressed the people, saying: am Nabochodrossor, the son of 

of Nabonidus.” Then the Babylonian people revolting against me, 
went over to Aracus; he seized on Babylon; ho became King of 
Babylon. 

Par. 14. And then I sent troops to Babylon. A Median, of the 
name of intaphres, one of my subjects, him I appointed their leader. 
Thus I addressed them: “Go, slay the Babylonian people who do 
not .acknowle«lge me.” Then Intaphres, with his force, marched to 
Babylon. Onnazd brought help to mo; by tho grace of Omiazd, 
Intaphres took Babylon; he completely defeated the army; on tho 
22nd day of the month of M.arkazana^ then Aracus, who said, “ I 
am Nabochodrossor" icas seized, and, together loith those who were his 
principal followers, was chained and crucified. Aracus, and the men 
who icere his chief followers, were, put to death hij me in Jitdn/lon. 

Col. IV.—Par. 1. And says Darius tho King:—This I did in 
Babylonia. 

Par. 2. And says Darius tho King:—This is what I have done. 

I have always acted under the favour of Ormazd. Tlius I did: I 
fought niiictocn battles. By tho grace of Ormazd, I gained them, and 
captured nine kings. One was named Gomutes, the Magian; he 
falsely said, “ I am Bardes, the son of Cyrus;” ho threw Persis into 
revolt. And a Susian, named Atrines, causing the Susians to revolt, 
said, “ I am flie King of Susiana.” And a Babylonian, named Nadi- 
tabirus, he falsely said, “I am Nabochodrossor, the son of Nabo¬ 
nidus ;” he made the Babylonians rebel. And a Persian, named 
Martius, he falsely said, “I am Imanes, the King of Susiana;” he 
threw the Susians into rebellion. And a Median, named Phraortes, 
falsely said, “I am Xathrites, of tho race of Cyaxarcs;” he made 
Media revolt. And a Sagartian, named Sitratachmes, falsely said, 
“I am a king, of the race of Cyaxares;” he made Sagartia revolt. 
And a Margian, named Phraates, falsely said, “1 am t^e King of 
Margiana;” he threw the Margians into revolt. And a Persian, 
named Veisddtes, falsely said, “ I am Bardes, the son of Cyrusdie 
. • M 2 
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made the Persians rebel. And an Armenian, named Araciis, ho 
falsely said, “ I am Nabochodrossor, the son of Nabonidus;” he threw 
the Babylonians into revolt. 

Par. 3. And says Darias the King:—These are^he nine kings 
whom I captured in these battles. 

Par. 4. And says Darius the King:—These are the provinces 
which became rebellious; the god of lies rmile them rebel, that they 
should subvert the State; afterwards Ormazd delivered them into m\/ 
hand. As it was desired by mo (1), thus I did to them. 

Par, 5, And says Darius the King:—Thou, whoever mayosi bo 
king hereafter, the man who is piom{'i), him in retribution protect; 
the man who may be heretical, severely punish him in retribution. 
If thus thou continue (1), my country shall remain entire. 

Par. 6. And says Darius the King:—Whatever I have done, I 
have always done by favour of Ormazd. Thou whoever mayest 
hereafter peruse this tablet, whatever thou seost toritten on this tablet, 
declare it, and do not think it false. 

Par. 7. And says Darius the King:—Ormazd be witness to 
thee that I home aluw/s acted mthout falsehood, as here recordedif). 

Par. 8. And says Darius the King:—By the grace of Ormazd, 
there is much else that has been done by me that upon this tablet has 
not been inscribed; but became those deeds are not related, let him who 
shall hereafter peruse this tablet, not, for that reason, think that they 
are lies. 

Par. 9. And says Darius the King:—Those who have been former 
kings, as hng a time as they reigned, did not such *deeds as I, hy the 
grace of Ormazd, have done. 

Par. 10. And says Darius the King:— Thou seest ah(yve what I 
have done, therefore conceal it not. If thou do not conceal this record, 
but make it knmim to the people, may Ormazd be a friend to thee, and 
may thy offspring be numerous, and mayest thou bo long lived. 

Par. 11. And if again thou conceal this record, and Shalt not tell 
if to the people, may Ormazd destroy thee, and mayest thou be 
childless. 

Par. 12. And says Darius the King:—What I have done, I have 
always done by the favour of Ormazd. Ormazd, the god of the Arians, 
was ray helper, and the other gods which are. 

Par. 13. And says Darius the King:—On this account Ormazd, 
the god of the Arians, was my helper, and also the other gods, 
because 1 wps not wicked, nor a liar, nor a doer of evil; and neither 
did I nor my family become despotic when ice became great (?); and 
neither .. nor . The man who helped my family. 
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him in return I favoured; ho who injured (?) . I slow him; . 

I did not. 

Par. 14. And says Darius the King;—Thou whosoever mayost 
be king hereafter, the man who may be a liar do not befriend him, (?) 
and do not. 

Par. fs. And says Darius the King:—Thou whosoever hereafter 
mayest behold this tablet which I have inscribed, and these figures, 
beware lest thou injure them; as long as ll^u livest, thus preserve 
them. 

Par. 16. And if thou behold this tablet and these figures, and 
do no injury to them; and if thou preserve thom(?) as long as thoa 
livesf, may Ormazd be a friend to thee, afid may thy offs[)ring bo 
numerous, and mayest thou bo long lived; and that which thou shalt 
do may Ormazd increase for thee. 

Par. 17. And if seeing this tablet and these figures, thou shalt 
injure them, and shalt not preserve them, may Ormazd slay thee, and 
mayest thou be childless; and that which thou shalt do may Ormazd 
spoil for thee. 

Par. 18. And says Darius the King:—A Persian named Inta- 
jdiernes, son of Hysparcs; and a Persian named Otanes, son of Socres; 
and a Persian named Gobryas, son of Mardonius; and a Persian 
named Hydarnes, son of Megabignes; and a Persian named Megabyzus, 
sou of Dadoes; and a Persian named Ardomancs, son of Vahuca; 
these men were with mo when 1 killed Gomates, the Magian, who 
said: “ I am Bardes, son of Cyrus:” and ns these men aided me, thou, 
■who mugest he kinjjf hereafter, remember that thou be favowrable to the 
descendants if) of these men. 


It is unnecessary to repeat the epigraphs, in which no changes arc 
required. The inscription marked L. may bo thus conjocturally 
rendered: — 

“ Darius the king says:—by the grace of Ormazd I made another 
tablet in the Arian language, such as did not exist before, and 1 made 

a large .and a large.and.and . 

and they wore written and distributed (?). And then 1 sent the above 
tablet through the empire, and the people understood it.” (?) 
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Inscriptions found elsewhere than at Behistun.* 

Of all the Scythio Inscriptions found at Fersepolis, Van, Hamadan, 
&c., tho only ones of which casts exist in the Asiatic Society's 
Museum are, the Door Inscription of Darius, No. 2 of Rawlinson’s 
Memoir, B. of Niebuhr and Lassen, and tho Alwand Inscription, 
No. 5. of Rawlinson, 0. of Lassen. As the last contains tho whole of 
tho introductory passages so frequently repeated, with some few varia¬ 
tions, and as' tho cast leaves no doubt whatever of the identity of every 
character employed, which is not the case with any other available 
copy, it has been lithographed, and is hero transcribed as a standard 
by which the introductory passages of all tho other inscriptions may 
be corrected. 


No. .'i (0. OF Lassen). 

'Aiinap an irsarra A^uramasta, akka ye ^ Mu^run pas-ta, 

Gods god great Ormazd, who this earth hath created, 

akka ank^ikka yupa pas-ta, akka “Yos-irra ir pas-ta, ®akka 

who heaven that hath created, who man him hath created, who 

siyatis pas-ta ’Yos-irra-na, nkkn ^Tariyavaus Ko ir ®yutta8-ta, 

the land hath created for man, who Darius king him hath made, 

kir Irsi’^ki-fa-na Ko, kir Ir“siki-fa-na fraraata**ram; Hu 

one of tho many king, one of the m.any lawgiver; I [am] 

Tariyava^us Ko irsarra, Ko “Ko-fa-irra, Ko Ta‘“hiyus-pa-na 

Darius king great, king of kings, king of the provinces 

f 

Parru^^®nanam, Ko *- Mur‘’un yo ukku va at^ik*'‘ka farsatanika, 

many peopled, king earth this great in extended widened, 

Vi^^stasba Sakri, “Akkaraannisiya. 

Hystaspes* son, Achnemeniau. 

* For convenience of reference, a list of all the small inscriptions, whether 

with or without Scythic versions, is here given, in the ordgr followed by Colonel 
Rawlinson, together with the letters by which they ore designated in Lassen’s and 
Westci^ard’s Memoirs; a few additional inscriptions have been since found. 
In all, whenever they are referred to in this memoir, the numerical order is 
followed. The detached inscriptions at Behiston are referred to by Rawlinson’s 
letters. The lithographed independent inscription is made L. 


No. 1. 

M. 

No. 

7. 


No. 13. 

E. 

„ 2. 

B. 

99 

8. 


„ 14. 

A. 

„ 3. 

H. 

99 

9. 


„ 15. 

D. 

M 

I. 

99 

10. 

L. 

„ 16. 

K. 

3* 

0. 

99 

11. 

F. 

„ 17. 

C. 

s. fi. 

NR. 

«« 

!«. 

o. 
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This passage is repeated, with some variations, in six other 
inscriptions, numbered by Colonel RawUnsoii, 6, 11, 13, 15, 16, and 
17. The variations follow:—No. 13 has ammppi at the beginning, 
and all omit the an which follows. After Ormazd, in 1. 2, Nos. 11 and 
16 insert akka irsarra annappi-pa-nn, “who is the greatest of the 
gods.” ^or pas-ta^ in lines 4, 5, 6, No. 6 has iai-ta. Instead of 
ankikka, “heaven,” all the other inscriptions have nnkik. No. 15 has 
hupa instead of jfupa, after ankik. For the paft fa of linos 5 and 6 of 
No. 5, we have pajiifm^ta in No. 6; an expression not found else¬ 
where, but which must be tho indelinitu past tense of a verb in u; 
No. 6 also omits in'a ir of 1. 5. Sit/alin is found in Nos. .'>, 13, 15 ; 
the others have itiyaUm. No. 16 has hult^-Ha for ynltm-la of 1. 9. 
The distinctive perpendicular is inserted only in Nos. 5 and 17 before 
irHiki-fu-nu; tho k in the same words is doubled in Nos. 13 and 17. 
The genitival mi is made by inna in all but Nos. 5 and 11; and in tho 
two consecutive linos of No. 6 we have .yio and Framataram 

is maAct fra m a Hu ranam in No. 15, a,vu\ fruma turn mi in No. 16; but 1 
suspect the copies; in No. 6 we have, for the same expression, 
tanim-lnttini, “a law-giver,” the latter portion of the word being 
a transcript of a Persian dutar; and as ianim in lines 46-7 renders tho 
Persian framdnd (cf. the Magyar tana), tho attribution is positive. 
Ill all the inscriptions of Xerxes tho title of “ king of kings” is made 
by Ko Ko-Ju-inmi instead of Ko Ko-fa-irm. For tho Tahiyus-pa-na 
of 1. 15, No. 11 has Tahihuapana; No. 6 has Tahihm-pa; and No. 15 
transcribes the Persian genitive plural, making it Tnhiyunam. Instead 
of tho Scythic trumsoript Fai-ru^ammain of lines 15-6, No- 11 puts in 
for the first letter. No. 6 writes viHsatanaa-pa-tm, a transcript, in part 
at least, of the Persian Vispmumi, and No. 17 has IrHikki-furinna 
Taium-pa-na, lines 6-7 and 11-2, in the two copies. The inscriptions of 
Xerxes omit m after ukku, and No. 6 has ukkurarra. Instead of 
at$aikka, No. 16 has a^uka^ and Nos. 11,13, and 15 show 
—possibly an error; No. 17 gives irsarra, and No. G irsanmt, perhajis 
engraved by inadvertence. Farsulanika is made fursatinika in 
Nos. 11, 15, and 16; farsattiniku in No. 17; and farsaUinika in No. 
13. In No. 6, I believe the far is represen|,ed by the initial wedge. 
In Nos. 6, 11, 13, ala follows; can this be “father?” The Xerxes 
Inscriptions are variable in the mode of spelling Akkamanni^iya; some 
double the s, and others omit one k. With these changes, some of 
which are probably the result of incorrect copying, and almost all 
merely orthographical, the seven introductory passages piay be con¬ 
sidered as transcripts of the same original. 

The following version of this passage is, in word or two, dififerent 
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from those hitherto proposed:—“ The God Ormazd, the greatest of 
Gods, who hath created this earth, who hath created that heaven, who 
hath created man, who hath created the land for man, who hath 
made Darias king, one king of many, one lawgiver of many. I am 
Darias, the great king, king of kings, king of the many«peopled coun« 
tries, king of this great earth, large and wide, son of Hyst^upes, the 
Achsemenian.* ** ’ 

I now proceed to the other inscriptions, in the order observed by 
Colonel Rawlinson in his Persian Memoir. 

No. 1 (M. OF Westeboaard), page 422.* 

Ha Karas Ko Akkaraannisiya. 

I Cyrus king Aebssmenian. 

No. 2 (B. OF Westeroaabd), page 362. 

'Tari 3 mvans Ko irsa*rra, Ko Ko-fa-inna, Ko Tahihns-pa-ua 

Darios king great, king of kings, king of provinces 

visba-^na*8-pa-na, Vistasba Sak®ri, Akkamannisiya, akka ®ye 

all-peopled, Hystaspes’ son, Acluemenian, who this 

Talsaram yuttas-ta. 
palace hath made. 

No. 3 is not a version of the Persian, the inscription accompanying 
it, which is marked K in Niebahr's plate, beings an independent 
monnment. It is considered by Westergaard at p. 408 of his Memoir, 
and I add hero my attempt at a version. 

*Hu, Tariyavaus, Ko irsar^ra, Ko Ko-fa-inna, Ko ®Tahihu8-pa-na, 

I, Darius, king great, king of kings, king of provinces, 

Ko »- Ma*run ye ukkurarra, Vi®sta5ba Sakri, Ak^kamannisiya. 

king ill earth this great, Hystaspes* son, Achcemenian. 

Hiak Ta’riyavaus Ko nanri-atkat ye®va uktas Afvarrns ye 
And Darius king says:— place on this extended (?) fortress this 

kuslka; “appaka ye-va Afvarrus inn! “kusik; saavin 

is built; formerly on this a fortress not was built; ^y favour 

Auramasta-^’na ye >- Afvarrus Hu kusi^ya, hiak Auramasta yechi*®tu 
of Ormazd this fortress I built, and Ormazd thus 

* The paging refers to Westergaard’s Memoir in English, published in the 

** Mtfmoires de la SocifitA Royale des Antiquoires du Nord,” Copenhagen, 1844. 
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rasvinina, annap-varpafa^ta itaka, appo yo Afvarrtis “kusika; 
favoured(?), gods alt with, tliat this fortrosa is built; 

biak Hu knsiya, kut‘®ta kusiya luak sisni, ”katta 

aud I built, and made it entire, and noblo, and returned 

yechitu tbap ^Hu rasvauua. Hiak Tariya“vau8 Ko nanri:—Hu 

thus when I favoured (?). And Darius king says:— me 

Aura'^inasta Hun nisgasnT, annap ®Varpafata itaka, hiak kutta 
Ormazd me protect, gods all with, and also 

>-Af^varrus yo; kutta sarak atkat ye ikka ““kwepoka, yupa liini 
fortress this; also again place this to inclosed, that do not 

appo Yo^Virra arikka i revavanra. 

? that men wicked rccordiiig(?). 

The above iiiscrlptiou is engraved, with three others, on a large 
slab built into the soutii wall of the great platform at Perscpolis. The 
other inscriptions cnuuierate the provinces of the eiu[iire, aud invoko 
the protection of the guardian deities j the scope of the one under 
consideration appears to be to record the execution of the work 
generally. It docs not appear wliy this one alone should have boon 
composed in the Scytliic language. The following assumptions are 
made in the endeavour to give a probable version :—atkatj “the 
locality of the building;” uJdax connected with ukku, “great;” ku$i, 
“to build,” or “restore”(1); afciirrm^-afmrns of Buliistun, allied to 
the Magyar var or varos; ku'fijwka, in 1. 23, comj)ared witli the same 
word in Col. II. l.«.o8, must signify some punishment or coufinemout. 
The version suggested is as follows:— 

“ I, Darius, tlio great king, king of kings, king of the provinces, 
king of this great country, son of Hystaspes, the Achsomeuian. Darius 
the king says:—This extensive fortress has been built on this place, 
on which no fortress had been built before.’ I built this fortress by the 
grace of Ormazd; and Ormazd, with all the gods, has thus seen with 
favour that this fortress was built. 1 built it, and made it entire, and 
magnificent, and thus I returned the favour shewn to me(?). And 
Darius the king says:—Ormazd protect me, with all the gods, aud 
also this &rtress. Moreover, do not doubt that those confined in this 
place are wicked men.” Or tlie last clause may bo. “ Ormazd protect 
me, with all the gods, and also this fortress, and what is enclosed 
therein. This do not doubt that the wicked men will be punished.” 

Of No. 4, I. of Westergaard and Lassen, there is no Scy^hic 
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version, and No. 5 has been already given; we therefore proceed to 
No. 6, the Naksh-i-Kustam Inscription; Westergaard’s Memoir, 
p. 364. 

^Annap irsarra Aurainasta, akka »- Muruu ^tai-ta, [akka] 
God great Onuazd, who earth hath created^ who 

ankik ynpa tai-ta, akka Yos ^pafatus-ta, akka siyatim pafatus-^ta 
heaven that hath created, who man hath made, who the land hath made 

Yos-irra-na, akka Tariyavaus “Ko ir yuttas-ta, kir irsiki-fa-ua 
for men, wlio Darius king him liatli made, one of many 

Ko, kii"* irsiki-fa-iuna tanim-tattira. Hu Ta’riyavaus Ko irsarra, 
king, one of many law-giver. I Darius king great, 

Ko Ko-fa-irra, ®Ko Taliihus-pa vissa-tanas-pa-na, Ko Mu®ran ye 
king [of j kings, king of provinces all-peopled, king in earth this 

ukku-rarra irsanna(?) sataulka, Vistasba sakri, 

great large wide, father (?) llystaspes* sou, 

Akkainannisiya; Par"sar, [Parjsar sakri, Arriya, Arriya cliissa. 
AuliHimcuiau; Persiau, a Persian’s sou, Ariaii, Arion race. 

HP®ak Tariyavaus Ko uatiri:—sauviu Aura”masta-na, ye 
And Darius king saysby favour of Ormozd, theso [aroj 

Tahiyaus appo Hu inarri-ra, vassavas'VakaParsanikkamarjHu-ikki 

provinces which I have possessed, in addition to Persia from; to me 

vasir tanifa, inanna'^^t-vas Hu-nina kutis; appo Hu-ikkauiar 
? inflaeuced, tho tribute of me they brought; jwhat by me 

a|h-tarrika, ^‘yupa yuttas; ta^am appo Hu-mna yupa apin 

to thorn was said, that they did; law which of me that they 

marries:—Mata, Aftufarti, Partbuva, Arriva, Baiktar’^ris, Sukta, 
kept:— Media, Susiana, Parthia., Aria, Bactriaua, Sogdiaua, 

Varasmis, Sarranka, ‘"Arruvatis, Thattakus, Kantara, Sin*®tus, Sakka 
Chorosmia, Zarangia, Arachosia, Sattugydia, Gandaria, India, Sacm 

Uinuvarka-fa, Sakka appo tikra®^kautap, Bapiln, Assura, Arbaya, 
Amurgii, Sacco who use arrows, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, 

Musar”raya, Arminiya, Katpar^uka, Sparta, “Yauna, Sakka appo 
Armenia, Cappadocia, Sparta, Ionia, Sfbee who 

augaus vit^uvanua, **Skutra, Yauraa takaparra-pa, P«Ai«ti®*yap, 
the river beyond (?) Scythia, lonians axe-bearers, Budions, 

Kusiya, Machcliiyap, Karkap. Hiak “Tariyavaus Ko nanri:— 
Cosqp»ms, ? Carchians. And Darius king says:-— 
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Auramasta ^'thap chiyasa ye Murun farravvantim *®alrn8ini vasn! 

Ormazd when he saw this earth ? ? ? 

Ha-kaik(?) Hu Ko hunain yuttas; *®Hu Ko gafar^ eauvin 
? I king mo (?) he made; I king am, by favour 

Aurama^a-ua Hu atka^’tst-v^it arta; appo Hu ap-tirira, yupa 
of Ormazd 1 in place settled; what 1 to them said, that 

yut’Hiis; thap Hu auira chitu. Anka sarak reman^Ha appo 

tlicydid; os I de8ired(?) so. If again thou consider that 

awak Tahiyaus yupa appo Ta^riyavaus Ko marris-ta, nainta 
“minc(?) province [is] that which Darius king hath held,” ? 

SaPpohus akkapa atka ap kutva^^t pi avi tkrna^'^inti, yu taryas ir 
? who place them take who there thou knowest, then ? it 

tarnaiuti, Yos-irra Parsar®®ra-na satauika a/parvasru/» yq^orik; 

know, of the men of Persia extensively power (?) goes out; 

yu fo/^vas ir tamainti, Yos Parsarra, eatauika Par®®san ikkamar 
then it know thou, man Persian, far Persia from 

pavas satu inta. Tari 3 ravaus ®Ko iianri ; —Yupa appo 
war (?) keep thou away. Darius king says;— that which 

yutraska, yupa varri"ta sauviu Auramasta-na yutta: Auramas^ta 
has been done, that all by favour of Ormazd 1 did : Ormazd 

pikti Hu-tas, kus yutta /«rva; Hu ^^Aurainasta Hun nisgasnl 

help to me gave, while I did the whule(?); mo Ormazd me protect 

siyumka *®ikkamar, kutta Alyes-mi, kntta ye “Tahiyaus j yupa 
evil from, * and house my, and this province; that 

Hu Auramasta yasu^tavan; yupa Auramasta Hu ► Suisni. 

I Ormazd beg;(?) tliat Ormazd me grant.(?) 

“Yos-irra! appo Auramasta-na tanP’m yupa hini siyunika 
O men 1 what [is] of Ormazd the law that do not evil 

remanti; >- Vars appo mar“tarrakka hini vochtainti, hini 
think; the path which is commanded do not forsake, do not 

an^artainti. 

conceal. 

In majiy parts of this inscription I must avow my inability to 
afford a better explanation than that given by Westergaard with 
much fewer resources. As far as the introductory passage extends, 
little need be added to what was stated in the notes to inscription 
No. 5 (p. 147). In lines 7 and 9 the termination as in some 
other places, makes the genitive: in ukkurarra it seems that wo lyive 
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the indefinite ra before the tennination; in the same line irsanna 
replaces the usual irmrm, but it is not safe to draw any conclusions 
from apparent anomalies, iu the case of an inscription copied under 
such disadvantageous circumstances. The word vassavasraJca, 1. 13-4, 
is tho apatmram of the Persian, a comparative form of aparam, which 
is always translated by vCishfM; both words are allied to vasm, “then,” 
“after.” The of iJcki, iu 1. 14, is altered from but the 


passage is still uncertain; if wo could suppose vasir to be put irregularly 
for *.w, it would bo intelligible: the word which has been read mannam, 
“tribute,” may, without any other change than dividing one letter 
into two, bo read mannal-vas, like the Babylonian mandatta, with the 
article. Tho ikkamnr and aptarrika of 1. 15, are only orthogra- 
phically difterent from ikki-mar and aptlrika. In 1. 16, apin ought 
to be a nominative case, but it is unusual, and seems hardly wanted 
where it is. The enumeration of provinces I pass over, being 
unable to add anything to what is already known. The word 




1. 27, I alter very doubtfully to 
-^yy*- J^yy?: ^ ^y^ farravomtm, a transcript 

of tho Persian paravadim. >-yy>^ 1. 29, is perhaps *-^yy^ ^y; I 

have several times been near confounding with ^yy^j whore 


the impression is not very distinct. After many attempts, I am 
compelled to give up any hope of analysing the 28th, 33rd, and 34th 
lines; if a good cast of the inscription could bo obtained, there might 
be some hope of success in renewing tho endcavoiir to see the way 
through them. An approximate rendering of tho clause from Anka, in 
1. 31 to 1. 38, may be, “If thou remember that thou boldest the 
country which King Darius held, and if thou know how to defend (?) 
those who have their place there (or to resist those who would deprive 
thee of it), know that the power (?) of Persia will be far extended; 
know, 0 Persian, that thou shalt keep war far away from Persia.” 
It must be admitted that this attempt is very hazardous with so many 
unknowm words, but it is at all events not worse than those of my 
predecessors. In the latter part of the inscription, although the 
grammatical construction is obscure, the general meaning is not so 
uncertain, and a doubtful word or two may receive a little emendation. 
l*avas$afuinla, in 1. 38, represents the ....arampatiyajatd of the Persian; 

the last word being perhaps allied to the root “ to drive away.” 

Favns maytbe tho uncertain word which I have read pat or pafr, 

“battle,” occurring in 111. 48 and 60; and §atv> may be connected 

with suli, “to stay away,” II. 20, 36, and 48. larva or tarvafa, in 
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1. 41, looks like a word in Col. III. 65, but the first letter is very 
faint in both cases. The mutilated of the last line I restore 

with confidence to vach; compare vnchtavassoy II. 69-70, and 

see the remark on the passage, p. 115. 

Of No. 7 there is no Scythic version. No. 8 contains only the 
words Hu Ttmyavaus ko, without the distinctive mark before “ king 
and it is observable also that the oblique wedge is omitted before the 
equivalent Persian word. Of No. 9, which says only “Darius the 
great king,” I have no copy. 

No. 10 is the “ Window Inscription,” L. of iVestergaard and Lassen, 

p. 363. The transcript of it in Roman characters will bo:— 

/ 

Artastana >- Arasinna Tariyavaus Ko »- Alyes ova yutraska. 

This little inscription has received already several different trans¬ 
lations. Professors Lassen and Westorgaard’s essays were rendered 
incorrect by the supposition that karfa signified “ a palace.” Colonel 
Rawlinsou was first inclined to translate “executed in honour of 
Artystone, the wife of King Darius.” He afterwards proposed the 
various versions “a worthily placed building (or the building of Ardas- 
tana), made for the family of Darias the king:” “done by Ardastd 
the builder, the relative of King Darius:” “executed by Ardasta 
tlie architect for the palace (or in the palace) of King Darius:” “made 
by the labour of Ardastd, for the family of King Darius;” admitting 
the uncertainty of all these versions, though rather preferring one 
of the last two. Benfey translated it “Hohe Wohnung bildendcs Werk, 
auf Befehl des Konig Darius gebaut;” i. <?. a work constituting a lofty 
habitation built by command of King Darius. Oppert proposes 
“ Chambranle (on fenfitre) [or Chambranlo de pierre (1)] ex6cute dans 
le palais du Roi Darius.” M. do Saulcy, from the Scythic text, 
proposes “Pavilion rfeserv^ du Roi Darius; litteraloment, Du noble 
palais do Darius, pavilion d’habitation bien construit.”-^ 

It is nearly hopeless to look for success after so many professedly 
doubtful suggestions, but a few remarks on some peculiarities in the 
Scythic version may aid future guessers. The word yfrasinna, which 
certainly represents the Persian Athagaina^ and may bo a transcript, is 
preceded by the same mark which goes before “ family,” “ tablet,” and 
several other words of uncertain meaning, but always substantives, and 
obviously things of importance. *- Ahje§ is followed by 

* From M. Oppert’s Treatise. I have not De Saulcy’s paper at hand. ^ 
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eva, wliich may be a postposition, equivalent to va, and serving the 
purpose of the termination in the Persian. I have been inclined 
to consider equivalent to the tyy 

which is the Persian duoarthi, “a gate," and for this pu^ose the 
TETT- of that inscription must be divided, and the word read 
y^T y^» Mia-king the y>- the article; the omission of a wedge 
in the character y^y being a usual occurrence in the inscriptions of 
Persepolis; but it will be objected thab there is no equivalent for this 
word in the Persian original. Yutraalca is the regular passive parti¬ 
ciple. The whole must therefore imply some work or edifice “ erected 
for the use of King Djirius.”* 

No. tl, F. of Westergaard, p. 340, contains nothing more than the 
introductory passage, constituting the first small inscription given 
p. 146; and, with the exception of the names of Xerxes and Darius, 
instead of Darius and Hystaspes, and some variants there detailed, is 
identical with it. Wo therefore pass on to the next. 

No. 12, G., of Westergaard, p. 340, contains only the following 
four lines;— 

‘Iksirsa, Ko irsar®ra, Ko Ko-fa-inna, Ta^riyavaus Ko Sak*ri, 

Xerxes, king great, king of kings, Daruis king son, 

Akkamannisiya. 

Aclieemenion. 

No. 13, E. of Westergaard, p. 341, appears in two copies, one of 
which has twelve long lines, the other twenty-throe short ones; the 
former division is here followed. After the introductory passage, 
with the variants given in the notes on the first small inscription, this 
inscription goes on to say 

Nanri Iksirsa Ko irsa'®rra:—sauvin Auramasta-na ye >- Alyes 

Says Xerxes king great:— by favour of Ormazd this house 

* Since writing the above, I have seen some MS. notes of Colonel Rawlinson 
on the Babylonian alphabet (wliich I must have seen before, but had forgotten), 
where he gives*good reasons for translating the first words by “marble hall.” 
Perhaps the whole may therefore now definitively receive tliis version—marble 
hall {or arch], built for the family of Darius the King.” 
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Hu yu"ttaj Hu Auramasta an nisgasni, annappi ‘®it»ka, kutta 

I built; me Ornnazd me protect, gods with, and 

Sunnk-vas, kntta appo ynttara. 
the empire, and what I have done. 

It is observable that Nanri precedes the name of Xerxes, while it 
follows always in the inscriptions of Darius. Alyes appears by this 
inscription to signify as well the “building” as the “family.” Observe 
the separation of Him Into IIu and im. 

There is no Scythio translation of Inscription No. 14, A. of Lassen 
and Westorgaard. No. 15, marked D., p.> 351 of Westergaard, 
contains the usual introductory passage; and continues in the follow¬ 
ing manner;— 


Nanri Iksirssa ”Ko:—sauvin Auramaata-na ye Eva vas 
Says Xerxes king:—by favour of Ormazd this portal 

vissa^tahiyus Hu yutta. Irsiki, tahie-ta Bis*®ni-na yutras 

public I made. Greatly, whatever else of magniBcont having done 

Barsa yo-va, appo IIu yutta^ra, kutta appo Attata yuttasta, 

in this Persepolis, what I have done, and what my father has done, 

appo sarak (?) ^“yutraska chiyamak siani-na, yupa varrita 
what again being done is conspicuous of magniBceut, that all 

‘®sauvin Auramasta-na yuttutta. Nan'^ri Iksirssa Ko:—Hu 
by favour of Ormazd we have done. Says Xerxes king:—me 

Auramasta un ‘®hisgasni, kutta *- Sunkuk mi; kutta ’’appo Hu 

Ormazd mo protect, and empire my; and what 1 

yuttara, kutta appo Attata *°yuttasta, yupa-ta Auramasta 
have done, and what my father has tlonc, that-soever Ormazd 

nisgasnl. 

protect. 

The word in 1. 11, which corresponds with the Persian duvartliiy 
includes a character not found elsewhere: it may perhaps be divided 
y»- and read va va^ (see the remarks on Inscription No. 10). 
The peculiar indefinite value of the terminal ta is clear from this in¬ 
scription, in the words tahieta, varrita, and yu^ata; see Grammar, p. 72; 
for the insertion of ma in chiyamak, see p. 88. I think also yutras and 
yutraska are here distinguished as active and passive participles. 
The orthographical difference between SmJcuk here, and Simuk in the 
preceding inscription, would imply a guttural sound in the 
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making it unh^ like the Turkish mgher nun perhaps. In 1. 14 
doubt an error for y5I>-^-y, as suggested by- 
Westergaard. The spelling of Barm, in 1. 13, and the local sign 
before the word are, I think, decisive against Oppert’s translation ‘*par 
cette Perse.” 


No. 16, Lassen and Westergaard's K, p. 356, continues thus, after 
the introductory clauses:— 

Nauri Iksirssa ‘’Ko:—Tariyavaus Ko, ak’®ka Hu Attata, 
Says Xerxes king:— Darias king, who [was] ray father, 

ynfri sa[n]vP®n Auranuista-na irsiki appo ’“’sisntni yatts\s, kntta 
he by favour of Ormazd greiitly what magnificent made, and 

yo “Stana yufri siras; y«“t savana yanahi ^ innl “rilu-v/r, 
this monument he placed; ? but(?) whereas tablet not he wrote, 

tarwrtsn? Hu sira, ®*Tipi riluva; Hu Aura“masta Ha» nisgasni, 
then 1 placed, tablet I wrote; mo Ormazd me protect, 

anna®®p 2 Jt itaka, kutta Smkuk mi, kutta appo Hu yuUara. 

gods with, and empire ray, and what 1 have done. 


From 1. 21, where Westergaard’s copy ends, the writing is com¬ 
pleted from the French plate; this has been carelessly executed, so 
that in many passages, where the Persian version has not suggested 
corrections, it has been found difficult to know what letters are 
intended. A probable moaning is given to nro, from a comparison 
with Beh., Col. III. 1. 45; the beginning of 1. 22 is quite unintelligible, 
though certainly yanahi represents the sound of the Persian word 
which Colonel Rawlinson ti'anscrlbes yaniya, but which this example 
seems to shew ought to be yanay. Tipi, “a tablet,” which in other 
inscriptions is made ► ^y*”’ y^^ 

in 1. 22, and >- in 1. 24; but I doubt the accuracy of the 


copy. The word transcribed rilusa, in 1. 23, is -m< A H. 
corresponding with the Persian napishtam akunamh, “ he caused to be 
written;’* wo may possibly blive riluMtar as a causal verb, but if 

so the example is unique; more probably yTy is put Iby error for , 
which is not unusually done in copying, and the word will have the 
same form as chiyasa, in vi. 27, a sort of subjunctive form used after 
a conjunction; see Grammar, p. 82; it is not unlikely that yanahi 
is a conjunction, as it is a Persian Word, and it is to this day a 
usnql practice in the Ugrian tongues to borrow such parts of speech from 
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Inilo-Germanic languages. Tarvami may be the tarvas of vi. 35, 36. 
The last lines are completed from Inscription No. 13, the Babylonian 
version of the two being identical. I would suggest the following 
translation, beginning from the third clause of Colonel Eawlinson’s 
version, p. 335 of his Memoir. “Says Xerxes the king:—King 
Darius, ^ho was my father, by the grace of Ormazd made many 
noUe works; he also placed this monument (1); but as ho did not 
write a tablet, then I placed and wrote a tablet. May Ormazd 
protect me, and the other gods, and my empire, and what I have 
done.” This is hardly justifiable perhaps in parts, but it may repre¬ 
sent the general meaning of the danse. 

I 

No. 17, C, of Lassen and Wostorgaard, p. 348. Two copies of this 
inscription arc found; one of fourteen long lines, the other of twenty- 
five short ones. The former is here followed, as being the best 
preserved, and we begin as usual after the introductory clauses. 

®Nanri Iksirsa Ko irsarra:~sauvin Aura'^masta-na ye ^ Alyes 
Says Xerxes king greatby favour of Ormazd this house 

Tariyavaus Ko yuttas, ak“ka Hu Attata; Hu Auramasta Hun 
Darius king made, who [was] ray father; me Ormazd mo 

nisgasni, an^®nappi-pa itaka, kutta appo yuttar.a, kutta appo 
protect, gods with, and what I have done, and what 

“Attata Tari 3 ravaus Ko yuttiista, yupa“ta Auramasta nisgasni, 
my father Darius king hath done, that whatsoovor Ormazd protect, 

annappipa itaka. • 
gods with. 

There is nothing in this inscription which requires any remark. 

After the preceding pages had been written, I received from 
Colonel Rawlinson two inscriptions, which have been found at Susa; 
one of them certainly, and‘the other probably, erected by Artaxerxes 
Mnemon; differing considerably in orthography, and partly in the 
form of the characters, from all the inscriptions hitherto found. Sin¬ 
gularly enough, too, the one which is Ipng enough (o shew any gram¬ 
matical construction contains errors of 83 mtax similar to those in the 
Persian Inscription of Artaxerxes Ochus formerly published, which 
might lead to a supposition that the Scythic tongue had declined 
simultaneously with the Persic. I ^o not think that this is the case, 
but rather that the irregularities found arise from a desire,on the part 
of the writer to make the translation as literal as possible, even to the 
errors of the original. 

VOL. XV. 
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The solecisms found are chiefly the substitution of genitives for 
nq^inatives; errors of gender of course there cannot bo, as the 
language does not distinguish genders. Both inscriptions are given in 
the lithograph, and it seems that in the first the words were separated 
by a little horizontal wedge, answering the purpose attained by the 
oblique wedge of the Persian Inscriptions; the inscription might be 
supposed to be made more easily intelligible by this division, but itflias 
not been found so; the syllabic characters are in fact, so linked into 
each other, that unless the word is known by the context, it is in 
the majority of cases quite impossible to say whether these dividing 
wedges may not bo portions of letters, sometimes of those preceding 
and sometimes of those coming after; and the letters themselves are 
never clearly separated; so that a clause of half a line may be equally 
well read in half a dozen difibrent ways. The purpose answered by 
the perpendicular line in the other inscription, is made in this by two 
such wedges, in addition to the dividing wedge, and the three thus 
coming together, with sometimes a fourth forming part of a preceding 
or following letter, are so irregularly placed, that for a long time I 
supposed that they were merely a number of dots inserted by pure 
caprice. In addition to this difflcnlty there is another arising from 
the absence of the angular which is always replaced by an oblique 
stroke, frequently so little slanting as hardly to be distinguished from 
one upright, while that which should be a genuine perpendicular as in 
at the end of 1. 4, is made slanting. But the greatest difliculty 
of all is the occurrence of wholly now characters like and ^fc:yy, 
which cannot be reduced to any known forms. All l^his throws a good 
deal of uncertainty on parts of the Inscription, and tho Persian and 
Babylonian copies are too incomplete to be of use in the closing 
sentences, where alone help is wanted. Some of the following readings 
therefore must be taken with much allowance. The word meaning 
** king” is made by a syllable ending in as, but as I have no authority 
for so reading it, I continue to use the ko of former readings. The 
first Susian Inscription, which is upon the pedestal of a column, I call 
No. 18; the second, written round the base of a column, No. 19.* 


No. 18. 

^Nanri Artaksassa, Ko asakarra, Ko Ko-inna-fa, Ko Tahiyus-na, 
Says Artaxerxea, king great, king of kings, king of the country, 

* The lithographed copies are reduced facsimiles, made from casts, with which 
I was supplied by the kindness of W. Kenneth Loftus, Esq., who discovered these 
inscriptions. They were not, received until long after the Memoir was concluded. 
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Ko hiyahie bnmiyay TariyayauB-na Ko-*na aakarri. Tariyavausna 
king of this earth, Darius king’s son. Darias [was] 

Artaksassa-na Ko-na sakarri; Artaksassana Iksirsa-na Ko-na 
Artaxerxes king’s son; Artoxerxes [was] Xerxes king’s 

sakarri ;* Iksirsana Tariyavau8-*na Ko-na sakarrl; Tariyayausna 
son; Xerxes [was] Darius king’s son; Darius [was] 

Vistasba-na sakarri, Akayanapsa: Innakga abatana Tariyayaus 

Hystaspes* son, Achsomenian: this temple Darius 

apbaniyakka ptmina, tasta; yas^saka appukst Artaksaraa 

ancestor my made; afterwards by Artaxerxes 

I 

niyakka-mi-mar irya luyaikka; pikta anyaryasta-na, Anam-tanata 
my grandfather it was restored; (?) by help of Ormazd, Tanoitis 

Missa Yu sira abatana ye nataj anyar^niasta, Anam-tanata, 
[and] Mithra I placed temple this in(?); Ormazd, Tanaitis, 

Missa Yu un nisgasui yisnaka var^aya yarpita t^Jca 
[and] Mithra nie protect with the godB(?) and all that 

yt^ttara, . 

I have done,. 

The loose way in which this inscription was engrayed, the 
abnormal spelling, and the unusual forms of the letters, all combine 
with grammatical inaccuracies to throw difficulties in the way of a 
satisfactory explanation of that part of the inscription which follows 
the usual introductory plirnsos. The Persian text would have been 
of great assistance; but it unfortunately fails us where the difficulties 
begin, the fourth and fifth lines being almost completely broken 
away, without leaving a single entire word. We give it here, because 
the fragments that have been saved from the wreck are not wholly 
Useless j they serve at least to aid in making a guess. 

^ThAtiya Artakhshatfd naqa vazarka, naqa naqaydndm, naqa 
dahyaunam, naqa ahydyd bumiyd, Daryavush-hyd naqahyd putfa: 
D^Aryavush-hyd Artakhshatfdhyd naqahya putra, ArtakhshatfShyi 
Khshaydrchahyd naqahyd putra, Khshaydrehahyd Ddi*yavu8h-hy«5 
naqahyd putfa, Ddryavush-hyd Vishtds^ahyd putfa, Hakhamanashiya: 

Imam apaddna Darjravush apanayd^am a^'^unash; abiyapara.pd 

A-TtaJehshatra niyakam . Amhata. utd Jfzthra, vashnd Awremazdaht 

apadkak adorn* aJeanavam, Auramazda ./I'nahata utd Jt22thra mam 
pdtma . 

* I should have expected mymi&yam here, but there are certunly the distinct 
traces of tn <?i on the fragment. • ^ * 

• , N 2 
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The word “king*' is represented by but bow tins is 

to be divided seems quite uncertain; a comparison with tbc next 
inscription induces me to read it me TE for TE ; so that 

the word would end in as, and tbe preceding ITT'= be a syllable in a; 
but we have no consonant unoccupied except I and ck, both ^inlikely 
sounds. Until wo find the character in some name or known word, I 
fear we must leave it unread. Asaharra seems to be the Persian 
wazarJca: hiyahie himii/a is clearly Persian. InnaJcga must be the 
demonstrative pronoun, to judge from the Persian, which has imami. 
The word following Darius, in 1. 3, must be read aphaniyaJeka, a 
transcript of the Persian apn-niydka, “ an ancestor,” compounded 
of the preposition apa, and naydha a grandfather,” the Zend 
nyoM (see Vendidad, Fargard 12). The two following 

letters appear to be pu ni, after which we have natasta; but it 
seems that a division must be made, and the word tasta bo road 
“ho made,” the equivalent of the barbarous Persian akwnasli; the 
preceding word, doubtfully read punma, may signify “ ray,” for 
which we have no other equivalent. Vassaka may be compared 
with vasraka, in vi. 14, meaning “afterwards;” and then we have 
two or three doubtful letters; the Persian equivalent, though broken, 
is certainly abiynpara, meaning, I think, something still more subse¬ 
quent ; and the following word is either apa or upd, most probably tipd. 
After the name of Artaxerxes, in 1. 4, we have again what is perhaps 
niyakka, but with some irregularity, the last character having a new 
form, and this is followed by.m mar; making “by my grandfather;” 
the next characters, irva Imaikka, may bo connected with the doubt¬ 
fully read hnluihvas, of I. 52, 53, and valum, or vatuin, of III. 81, 
both meaning “ wrought,” or “ laboured;” or the signification may bo 
“restored,” “brought back." See lufaha, and perhaps some other 
words beginning with In, which may have tbe force of the Latin re, 
denoting “ repetition,” “ retrogression,” “ restoration,” &c. Pikta is 
the pikti of the Behistun Inscription, with possibly some grammatical 
change. 

Wc next find a new name, which is certainly the goddess Anaitis, 
the Persian Anahid, the Phoenician Tanith, and the Greek Tavats, 
TwflfSos, of some MSS. at least. The Persian still shows a part of 
the name “ -nahata;*^ the Babylonian has Anakhitu. The Sc 3 rthic word 
may bo read Tanata, preceded by what must be a determinative of 
goddess, h have fancied that the whole word might be written-— 
f^y^^ ^y l^^yy ^^y ^^yy foUow the forms of the 
Behistun Inscription,^ and that the name of the goddess might be 
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represented by ^ditional 

as part of the phonetic rendering of the word, in order to mark the 
surd articulation of the following :g-n. so as to ensure l^e sound of 
Tanata, and not Danata; the initial having more commonly 

the value of rf. Wo should then have ^*“1 ^1*“^ 
determinative; and, as suggested in page 49, the syllable following 
may be read am, which might have the same value in making 
a feminine gender, as the same syllable has in the words hegwn, 
“ a princess,” from beg, and khanem from khan. I believe that this 
wn or eni is the same particle as the Mongol eme, which means 
“woman,” or “female” generally, and is Used in the Mongolian 
language not after, but before, the appellation of some animals, to 
distinguish the gender. It is true that this proposition depends on a 
series of conjectures, any of which may bo unfounded, and I give it 
therefore with much hesitation. I am reminded by Mr, Dowson that 
there is a nearer analogy in Telugu and Tamil; in the former 
language a/mma is a regular termination of female names; in the latter 
the last syllable is made long, ammd; and the other Dekkanic tongues 
will very probably be found to have something equivalent. In the 
Ugrian languages we have the Ostiak ima, “a wife,” Finnish emd, 
“ mother," Magyar eme, “ female,” and several other feminine words of 
which m is the root sound. A quotation from Berossus, preserved by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, informs us that Artaxerxes Ochus first intro¬ 
duced the worship of this goddess among the Persians:— 
aydkfMTa avrovs BTjpiaavos eV Tp'vqi XaXdaiKwv wapianjiret, tovto 

'Apra^ep^ov tov Aapeiov tov elsTjyatrapipov, hs irparos t^s *A<f>pobi'ni]S 

Tavatdos to ayoKpji ava(TTTj<Tas tV Ba/SvXSi/i, Kat Sovo'ois, Kal 'Ek^ottivois, Mepaais, 
Kal BaKTpoii, Kal AapM(TKm, kuI idpHea-iv vntSti^e cre/Setv. Our inscription, 
however, confirms the statement of Plutarch, that Tanata was wor¬ 
shipped in the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon, the predecessor of Ochus. 
It has been usual in printed Greek works to alter the name of Tanata, 
or Taratf, to 'Apa'ins; but the Phoenician fU/l, the present inscription, 
and the authority of good manuscripts of Strabo,* show that Tapais was 
equally admissible; and if the very probable conjecture of Gesenius, as 
to the identity of Tanata and the Egyptian goddess Neith, be correct, 
the reason of the variation is plain, ta being merely the Egyptian 
feminine article. Vissa is a curious transcript of Mithra, but it is quite 
regular; the Persian tr or thr being always made by ss, and the v 
and m undistinguishable; the Persian fragment shows KT^T 

* Sue Gesenius. Fhoen. Monum., 1B37, p. 115. 
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which is without a doubt I read giro, “I placed,” 

with some doubt; I find tho same word in III. 45, zvi. 21, 23, but 
in neither instance is the sentence quite positive; Ormazd being 
put in the gonitive case, while Tanaitis and Mithra are without 
this distinction, seem to call for such a construction, though the 
frequent addition of the genitive particle in this inscription, where 
the word is certainly not in the genitive case, must leave some 
doubt. The characters after abatma probably make a postposi¬ 
tion; but I read them very doubtfully, and, as read, they are not 
like any hitherto found. Yu, for J£u, " I,” is read with confi¬ 
dence, because the substitution has been found elsewhere, though not 
in the pronoun. Varpita, “ all,” may be compared with varriia and 
varpafata, occurring elsewhere. Of the close of the inscription I can 
make nothing at all, nor can 1 even separate the letters with any 
confidence: the reading set down in the transcript may be varied 
almost ad lihittm. 

The following translation of the whole inscription is suggested as 
not very far from the truth, though incomplete: 

“ Says Artaxerxes, the great king, the king of kings, the king of 
tho country, the king of this earth, the son of King Darius:—Darius 
was tho son of King Artaxerxes, Artaxerxes was the son of King 
Xerxes, Xerxes was the son of King Darias, Darius was the son of 
llystaspes, the Achmmenian. Darius, my ancestor, anciently built 
this temple, and afterwards it was repaired (?) by Artaxerxes, my 
grandfather. By tho aid of Ormazd, I placed the effigies of Tanaitis 
and Mithra in the temple. May Ormazd, Tanaitis, and Mithra pro¬ 
tect me, with tho [other] gods (?), and all that I have done.” 

No. 19. 

Hu Jrtakiksassa, Ko irsarra, Ko Ko-fa-inna, Tariyavaus Koas-na 
I Artaxerxes, king great, king of kings, Darina king's 
>- Sakn. 

son. 

This is perfectly clear, and the only matters requiring remark will 
be the singular orthography of the name of Artaxerxes, the way in 
which “ king” is written after the name of Darius, proving the final 
as of the word, and the unusual shape of the ah, though tho 

letter certainly may have been har, part of sahaarn, as on the 
preceding inscription, every part of it, except the two first wedges, 
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being very indistinct. The forms generally and the orthography are 
not nearly so strange os in the preceding inscription. 

I have nothing further to remark than the small fragment, a 
fac-simile of which is engraved on the eighth plate. It is made from 
a paper cast which 1 found among those left at my disposal by Colonel 
Rawlinson, and it appears to be the bottom left hand corner of a largo 
inscription. The especial interest of this bit is, that it proves to 
be part of a literal copy of tbe great inscription, u duplicate in fact, a 
sort of second edition which was made for some purpose or other, 
probably at an epoch very near the time when the original was 
engraved. The three lines which I have wouick if completed, represent 
the Gist, G2nd, and 63rd lines of the first column, beginning in the 
middle of the name Nabmiita. I cannot help thinking that we have 
hero a corner of tbe almost obliterated inscription, trhich appears to 
have been sculptured above the great inscription at Behistun, though 
I cannot understand why two copies should have been made upon the 
same rock: unless perhaps the first was found to bo ill done, or upon 
too friable a surface, or too high to be visible; in which case tho 
obliterated inscription is the original, and tho one wo have is the 
duplicate. At all eveuts it may be thought worth tho trouble of 
an impression on paper by some future traveller; bits will boro and 
there bo legible, like tho fragment exhibited, and may be found of 
great use in restoring some of the lost portions of our present copy; 
this might havo been tho case in the present instance, although tho 
restoration was obvious, and had in fact been made before this frag¬ 
ment was noticed. 

1 cannot conclude this analysis without deprecating any severe 
criticism on the part of those Tartar scholars who may bo induced to 
go over it; it might havo been more prudent to publish as good an 
engraving of the inscription as I could get from the casts, and to leave 
it to them to read and decipher; but having spent a good deal of time 
in the work, 1 was unwilling that it should be altogether lost; now 
and then a good guess has perhaps been made, but I have all along 
laboured under tho difficulty of a very imperfect acquaintance with 
the languages compared, and the absence of those aids which are 
numerous enough in languages of the Indo-Gemmnic and Semitic 
classes, but are hardly to be procured in those which are allied to that 
under consideration. 
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VOCABULAEY. 


Autiyarus. II. 45. In Persian, 

Autiydra, II. 58-9. This was a district of Armenia, and it was 
probably well known to the Sc 3 rthie tribes, because the definition 
“a district of Armenia,” given in the Persian inscription, is 
omitted in Scythic. The name is lost in Babylonian. 

Abatana. “A temple;" probably 

the same w(frd as appatna, of I. 47, which the Babylonian version 
defines, 1. 25; being hero, however, without the determinative 
an, it may possibly signify merely “ edifice.” 

Afarti. JJS: I. 57, 58; III. 50, 53; C. 4; F. 2. “ The 

Susians.” Takes fa in plural. 

Afarti. tyfyt: I. 10, 57, 63; II. 2, 5-6, 6-7. “Susiana." 

Afartu. 1.56. “A Susian." Looks like t^y 

in III. 50; but is not clear. In 11. 7, the word is twice written 
t^y and in vi. 17 apjmrently Ity 

The fact that three different words were used to designate the 
nation, tlio territory, and a single individual, appear to justify 
the opinion that the country and the inhabitants were well 
known to the speakers of the language. The following quotation 
from Strabo shows that a people having such a name (for it 
must bo remembered that Amardi is as likely to bo the sound 
of >“151 as the pronunciation given) lived near, if not 

in Susiana, and they may have given their own name to the 
people and district:— N£ap;^or fftifcn, rtTTapmv Svrav XjfcrTpucwv idvSav, 
uv MdpBoi ph Htpaais TTpoerf^^tr 7<rai», OS^iot Si km ’EXvpaioi tovtois 
re KOI SovaioiSf Koaomoi Si Mijdotr, iravrar pip ^opovs irpdrTfa-Bm rovs 
Pa<ri\ias, k.t,\. Lib. xi. c. 13. § 6 . In section 3, speaking of the 
Mardi, he says, koI yap oSro x/yoprai ol "ApapSoi, 

Akkamannisf. JJfc ^ I. 4-5. “ Hakhd- 

manish,” I. 6 (Achmmenos). 
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Akkainannisiya. ^ 

|[y5^ »t:y ^ ^y»- I- 2. ** Hakkaraanishiyu," 

(Achtemenian). The spelling is different, but must bo acci¬ 
dental, notwithstanding the difference of number which is 
expiossed in Persian by a change in the termination. The 
Inscriptions of Xerxes have the same variety, and sometnsert 

before <T- In the Artaxcrxos Inscription we find 
>i^y ^ ][][ “ Akamanapsa." 

Ativa. ^yt^ y^y I. 17 , 25 , 2 G; m. oo. “In," or “among." 

Generally expressed in Persian by the loci^tivo case: in I. 21 by 
ntam, “ between,” or “ among.” 

Ataa. yyt^ *i^y yy Tins root must imply “large:" ut^as-ni, 
III. 87, represented the Persian damutuva, IV. 70, “may lie 


enlargo thee,” “prosper thee;” Sanskrit rftf, “to extend;” 

n'l^nikhi, v. 17-18, is duritfii, “wide,” “extended;” a sort of passive 
participle from the same root, made by the termination kka, or 
else an adverbial form made by ikkn. In xvi. 13-4, it is replaced 
by yyt^ yy ^y, and in xi. J7-H; xiii. 7; and xv. 8, by 

Tf ^ supposed those words to be awkward 

transcripts of the Persian ivazarka, “ great,” though no sound is 
proposed for perhaps an error of transcription may 

be suspected* xvii. 7 replaces the w^ord by the true Scythic 
irmrra, “ greatand in vi. 9 we find irsanua, a word not found 
elsewhere, but containing the same Ugrian root, er or ar, 
“ powerful.” 

Ata. yy?: xi. 18; xiii. 8. This word occurs in 

three similar passages, and it precedes a name in each case. In 
vi. Aia Visfasha sakri; in the others, Jfa Tariyamm Sakri, I 
am inclined to road it “father,” “the son of father Ilystaspes,” 
“ the son of father Darius.” Nearly all the Ugrian tongues have 
such a word, ata^ alya, or alai; but there is no corroboration in the 

Persian text, and the ordinary Scythic word is ^161 m -m 
atfari, “the father,” or t^y ^^yy ^*-yy aftata, “my 
father.” Possibly yy?: ^y^y ^ simple a2)]mliativc, a 

sort of vocative, or the difference may be orthographical only, a 
difference of u&age between Behistun and Persepolie, such as .we 
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find in some other words. Aia can hardly be a termination to 
the preceding word satanika, as the character is thought to 
be always used as an initial. 

Atnkannas. name of a 

month, lost in Persian and Babylonian. •- 

Atut. objects made by 

Darius, preceded by the distinctive mark As there is no 
Persian copy of this inscri])tiou, there is no source known to me 
from which its moaning may bo discovered. 

Atarrivan. y>-< ^ II* *^7; III. 17, 33, 44, <kc. 

“ Followers.” In Persian, amushiyd. It is always accompanied 
by the possessive nitaci, “ his.” 

Ahiiiahira. yyf: yy >-^| yly I. 59. “iEnasra," 

father of Natitabirus, or Nititbaal. The beginning only of 
the name is found in the Persian text, and the Scythic is not very 

clear; but the Babylonian version is plainly yij^ 

Haniria. 

Avak. yyt: Apparently the equivalent of 

the obscure Persian chij/akarma, which may mean “ my posses¬ 
sion if so, amk would be a verbalized pronoun, a sort of form 
not unknown to the Ugrian tongues: “ become mine.” 

Avi. yyt I* 41; II. 5, 16, 20j &c. “There.” Persian 

awndd. In II. 55, avi-mar probably means “frt)m thence.” The 
Magyar «»«, in amij, and aimi'ra, “ thereto,” is connected with 
this word. 

Avasir. ^yfc Jyyy II. 7,17; III. 93. The Persian equivalent 
is adakiya, which is very doubtfully rendered by Rawliuson 
“ only,” “ a little.” I make it rather a conjunction, and connect 
it with vasni “ then,” vasisfiii, “after.” The primary signification 
will then be “when,” or “after that,” and the secondary 
“ whereas.” The clauses iu which it occurs are Hu avasir 
Affarti inkanna sennigad, “as 1 was friendly to the Susians,” 11.7; 
avasir inni arir, “when he could not withstand,” II. 17; avasir 
Yo? appi, ^c., “ as these men aided me, do thou, 0 king, favour 
them,” III. 93. 

Am. ^yy^ words arikka amM this place 

are clearly the Persian words arika aham, “1 was a heretic,” 

. transcribed, and not translated. 
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Anamakkas. II. 19, 43; III. 2G. 

The month “ Anamaka/^which Colonel Rawlinson, with great 
probability, makes the intercalary mouth. In a Babylonian 
calendar recently communicated to me by that gentleman, the 
month correspondiog with Ammaka coincides nearly, as he 
informs me, with the winter solstice. It is preceded in the same 
calendar by the month answering to Atriyatiya; and as in the 
Jewish calendar the intercalary month is always preceded by 
Adavy which may be connected etymologically with Atriyatiya, 
a possible derivation of one from the other may bo inferred. The 
last-iucutioncd Babylonian character is read by Colonel Rawlinson 
kan, and it corresponds in time with one of the months called by 
the Syrians Kanun; this may not perhaps be a mere accidental 
coincidence. 

Anirachitu. corresponds 

with the kdma aha of the Persian, 1. 38. It must bo a verb, in 
the first person singular, “ I desired.” If the second letter wore 
►yry, the word wouhl look more ])robable, m'rachilu, and be allied 
iimrikki, the Persian kamana. Perhaps chitu may mean “thus.” 
See “ Yechitu.” 

Ariiya. (Ariana). Takes 

fa in the plural. See “ Arriya.” 

Arikka. III. 79; iii. 24. See “Am," 

above. The same w'oi^ appears to bo converted into a verb, 
arikkas, “bepame wicked," in I. 25. The cast is indistinct; but 
I believe the restoration is positive: the Persian is arika ahava. 

Ariki. {ys: I. 42, 78 .»Faithful.” 

Arikki. yjs: >-yyy^ ►yy^ ^yy^g n. 13,54} I’ewmn kamam. 

Arir. ^TlT Persian and Babylonian 

both lost. I do not know a moaning; it is barely possible that 
it may be connected with arlak, and that it may signify “he 
stayed.” 

Arakka. HI- 36, 38, 44, 45, 58. “ Aracus." 

The Persian Arakka. 

Arakkatarris. 

“ Arakadrish;” name of a mountain. 

Alru^inl. Kt ^ doubt¬ 

fully road, and meaning uncertain; the last letter may bo part of 
the word vasid. 
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Assina. }}t: 1. 50, 58, e3| «Atrina/ 

Asiiia. C. J A proper name. 

The representation of the Persian tr by ss is here well marketl. 
See “ Chitra,” &g. 

Assiyatiyas. JJt: I. 70; 

II. 84. The month “ Atriyatiya,” probably December. Sec 
“ Anamakkas,” mpra. The resemblance of sound of the Coptic 
mouth Athyr may suggest a com 2 )arison with Atriyatiya; that 
mouth corresponds now more nearly with November, but the 
Egyptian year was anciently vague. 


Asaka. 


YY- YY . 

TT^ TT 

Asakann.. 


-Y xvi. 13-4, and ) 

j wv / “Great.” 

^ xviii. 1J 


Probably a transcript of the Persian wazarha. 


Ayuttafa. ffsr IT. 78, 85; III. 34. 

“Became.” The phrase is identical in the throe instances— 
Tnhiyalivs Ilmhm ayutUtfa, “ the province became m||e /’ in 
Persian, Daltyaush wand nham. It is a plural verb (see Gram., 
p. 89), and may i)crhap8 be connected immediately with the 
verb substantive yiiUa. 


1 taka. 


-yy jty n. 1.% 54, C3,70, 75 ,82; m. 9,32, 


4.5. “ With.” In Persian, Itaild. 

Ihutiyas. ^^yyy ^y^ “Yutiya,” a pro¬ 

vince of Persia. I am not sure that the word is not written 


m -IT 

Ivaka. tf: y^y 1. 28, 57, CO; II. C, 9; III. 2. 


He 


arose.” The form is neuter continuative, and it may generally be 
rendered “arising.” See Grammar, p. 83, 87. In Persian, 
mhipntafd. 


lyauna. ^ ^^y I* 11-2. “Ionia.” In the Naksh-i- 

Rustam Inscrii)tion, Tauna, vi. 23, 24. 

A word beginning with ^5:, in I. 29, must mean “brother.” I 
should like to road it nh^ in analogy with the Zyriaii vol:, 

which has the same value; but, though faint, the character is 
certainly ^f:. 
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Uniuvarka. ^ >-5^ ^11*" restoration I 

can suggest, and in sound resembling exactly the Babylonian 
ITumnvarga Tl^ kut the conclud¬ 

ing y^yyy renders it doubtful. 

Uri. ^ ^yyy^ “ to declare,” “ to make known.” The Persian 

is varna, allied to Sanskrit which has the signification of 

“relating,” or “describing;” at least in some of its compounds. 
Uris, in ITI. 67, may be the indicative, and in 1. 73 the impera¬ 
tive; w'inra. III. 71, is probably a passive, but I do not clearly 
understand in what grammatical form the ijrord is written. 

E, in I. 35, looks like a separate word, but it is unintelligible to me. 
Ea. I. 18. May bo the beginning of a word, meaning 

“punish,” but the rest is lost; and it isuiiusual to find a elsewhere 
than as an initial letter. 

lifapi. * y^yyy ^y*~ objects made’ by 

Darius, but not preceded by the distinctive sign. See “Atut.” 
Eva. y^y. May be a postposition in the Window Inscription, 

No. 10. I think t:yy y^yy*“ y^y y*" 

pvn-vax, “ the portal;” in Persian, JurnrOti. 

Evitn. *^y “ ileprive,” “ dispossess." JUrifum, 

I. 44, “I deprived;” pvUhs, I. 34, “he deprived; Pi'itusfi, I. 33, 
“he had deprived;" rrifuarft, I. 37, “he would deprive.” Evap~ 
tnsta, 1. 49. “ he ileprivcd them,” is. 1 think, ev'ap tmta, with 
ap, “ them,” inserteil; if this is correct, rvUu must be a compound 
verb, very unlike anything Ugrian, so far as I am aware. We 
have turn, “ I became,” q. vul. If tm Insahmtn, of I. 35, signi¬ 
fies “ he did as ho liked,” it must be altogether a different word; 
but the Persian text, from which that meaning is derived, is by 
no means certain: evitusa is in form like chiifom, and the phrase 
may signify “ after he had taken them awaybut we have no 

other similar case. ^ 

Bapilu. ^y 5:y*- j^y I. 71, 79; III. 39, 43; “Babylon.” In 
I. 72, 80; II. 1; III. 46, 47, preceded by ►- “in Babyjon.” With 
fa, in I. 10, 61, 62; III. 38, 59, “Babylonians.” Jiapilvrrhir, 
III. 51; and Bapilu-rra, I. 59, “a Babylonian." 
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^ 




V 


Bakapikna. , 

3ag(Mgna, 

Bakapuksa. 

^agahulesha. 

Bagayatis. ^TT 

Bagayadish.” I have no clue to the season, 
Baksis. ^yy i. is,* ii. ss 


III. 91. Persian 


III. 91. Persian 


The month 


) 


“Bactria." 


Baiktarris. ^y >-yy^ 

tiatin. ^y ►■yt II. 45; III. 28. “A province,” “district.” 

In Persian dahgamh, used as the designation of a district named. 
When the Persian word is employed to mean a province in a 
larger sense, the Scythic transcribes the word without trans¬ 
lating it. 


Batar. 1.72; III. 80. “When(?)” The moaning is 

very doubtful; in I. 72, the clause is hatar p- Bapilu inhedv, m 
pugaMa, and the Persian must signify "when I approached [or 
reached] Babylon;” but the passage is mutilated, and the word 
following Babylon in the Persian is gone. In III. 80, the Persian 
and Babylonian afford no help, and the Scythic inscription is 
mutilated and uncertain. 


Banisanam. ^ ;=TT«= xi. 16 (probably an error 

of the copier for hani^ammm). Replaces the more usual parru- 
fananam, q, v. 

Barsa. ^y xv. 13. “Porsepolis.” The preceding 

the demonstrative pronoun, and the postposition, Sarsa ye m, 
quite justify the rendering of Rawlinson, " in this Persepolis,” or 
"in this Persia.” I rather prefer Persia, the Babylonian copy 
having >— with the determination of country, 

not city. The correction of Opport, “avec cette Perse, aide par 
CO peuple perse,” is shewn to be inadmissible. 

Balu. ^y ^fcy I. 72. See "Inbalu.” 

Baluikvassa. ^y »j^ y ►‘ly^ y^* ^ t 52,53. “I laboured;” 
hamatalesihiya in Persian. Both words are faint and uncertain. 
In III. 81, there is a word which I am inclined to read haluin~ 
parrmta^ in Persian JimMtaJeshatd, “ho laboured;” although the 
first loiter is very faint, as much like va as la^ and the next 
rather more like ^^y tu than lu. 
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Pafii. ►■< y^yyy Root Bignifying “ rebel," or “ revolt." 

FafataSy ^'lie caused to rebel,^ III. 53, 54, 59, 61-2. 

Fafatassa, ditto, continuative. 111. 50. 

Fafatis, ditto, III. 52. 

Fafaiifa, "rebelling,” plural, II. 2, 11, 70j III. 3, 5, 61, 62. 
FafarasJca, "having rebelled,” singular, II. 59. 

FafaUfahtty ditto, plural, II. 68, 79; III. 38. 

Fatifa, "rebels,” II. 23, 24, 39, 40, 62; III. 27. This word 
must be from the same root, and it is, 1 suspect, a contraction 
for pnfati-fa. I think pafarasTca too should be pifatirasJca. 
The true root was pxohsMy pafat. 

Pafatusta. -< MTT -liT :g-TT vi. 3, 3-4. "Ho hath 

made.” Replaces pasta, which is more commonly found. 

Pafaraka. >-< MIT -igir- L. 8. This word may signify 
seme communication of intelligence to the people, but there is as 
yet no cine to the exact meaning. 

Pafalufa. ►-< yt^yyy J^y y^yyy “ Tboy wore slain." 

Persian apparently asariyata. Fafalvfaha, I. 68, “ having slain,” 
or "attacked.” Persian lost. 

Patifa, “ rebels.” Bee " Pafa.” 

Patikrabbana. >-< ^yt^ ^yy^ 

“ Patigraband,” the "Patigran” of Ammiauus. See Colonel 
Kawliuson’s note, p. v. 

Patu. >-< I. 21. The reading is doubtful, but the mean¬ 

ing probably " I obtained.” In II. 57, 67, if I divide the words 
correctly it will mean " I afBxcd;” atrur-va V patu, “ I placed 
him on the cross. See also I. 68. 

Pat. >-< ^y III. 48, 60. “ Battlesbut the second letter is 

doubtful. See "pavas.” The Scythic Traia, “to hill,” may 
possibly have some connection with this word. 

Pathapis. >-< y^yyy ►y*^ ^Il^yy L. 10. Meaning uncertain; 

and very possibly the pa may be the case-ending of the word 
preceding. 

Patha&ti. >-< yj^^yy y^yyt ^y^ ** arrived," 

aishatatd in Persian; but the Scythic reading is very doubtful, 

Pahutiya. -< Ml vi. 25. This is the most obvious 

restoration of the name, and the most nearly resembling the 
Persian Futiya and Babylonian Bahudd,^ Nothing is added but the 
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crook after the first wedge. The reading of >-1 i^^IT 

requires more alteration, and does not so closely render the other 
texts. 

Pahuranm. ►< III. 67. “ Thou 

raayest peruse V,, paivparasdhya. Paranraf in ‘^ho 

may peruse,” is not so clear; the P. has there patipnramtiya. 

Pavas. *-< y>- vi. 38. “ Battles.” (?) Is this the same as the 

uncertain >-< ty above ? The Babylonian version may coun¬ 
tenance it. 

Palkiva. ►< ^^ly^ ^yy^ y^y m. 47 - 8 , 66, 69,77. “ In 

all times.” The termination va, “in,” induces me to accept 
Opport’s translation of the Persian equivalent hamahi/dya ihrada, 
though still with some doubt. 

Pasta. ►-< >^yy l^^yy V. 3 , 4 , 5 , 6. “He hath made.” Persian 

addi in vi. 2, we have taita, 

Fabak. y^yiy ^y 72, 82. We have ye ni fnhah 

inni yuttak, in the first place, and hiah inni Thlmlera in the 
second; the first may be one word with «/, and is, I think, a 
passive or middle verb; the second, with y, probably means “a 
tyrant;” but the Persian and Scythic texts are both defective. 

Fanifii. HTT <- HIT II. 7. This is the only word not 
dearly legible in the second column, and unluckily both the 
Persian and Babylonian equivalents are lost; it appears to be a 
plural participle, and may signify “fearing,” as suggested by 
Colonel Rawlinson; or it may be “moved,” “urged,” or “in¬ 
fluenced.” See “ Tanifa.” 

Pi. 5^y*-. Relative particle. See Grammar, p. 76. 

Pifa-pi. >^y^ irpifa-pi, and must 

signify “who were before reigning,” or something of the sftme 
import. 

Pikti. 5:y*“ ^yy^ ‘^■y^ n. n; III. 28, &c. “A helper." In 
xviii. 4, Pihta may be a mere orthographic difference, or there 
is perhaps some grammatical change. 

Pintu ^y*“ ^y^ 80. A very uncertain and mutilated 

word. 
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Pirlca. ►yyy >5:^. Follows the name of the month in every 

case but 11. 47, where the end of the month is expressed without 
figures. As the Persian omits in this case the words thahatd aha, 
which are found in every other instance, J^irka may signify 
“then it was;” the Babylonian appears to have no equivalent. 

P/s. vi. 47. This may be . It means 

“ path.” P., pathvm. 

Pugatta. *^*“yy ^ ^ arrived.” 

The Persian is mutilated in both cases, -but enough remains to 
show that the words wero not alike. The Scythic, in 1.79, is by 
no means clear. < 

Puttana. >^y ^^yy ^^y drove," or something 

similar. Persian defective. 

Putraska. ^y^ I* 78; II. 54; III. 13. “Having 

gone, marched.” This verb and the preceding puttana may be 
from the same root, put, “ to go,” with the causative in the 
former: putta, “ cause to go.” 

Puinkita. ^y^y Puinhifa-^a, “at 

the close,” va being the postposition. The Babylonian 
“ the thirtieth day of the month,” 1. 56, proves the rendering. 

Parpis. ►-y 5^y*“ >^yy HI* ^3. “ He captured." The word may 
be farpis; I should like to make it qfpis, but the first character 
will hardly dp, and the Babylonian version has “made prisoners.” 

Parthuva. ►-y >^^ y y^y 1.12; II. 3; vi. 17. “Parthia.” 

Takes the plural fa in the two first cases. I*arthuvas 

;^^y y*- in II. 68, 69, 71, 75, 78. 

Parraka. >-y ►■^yy>- >ty HI. 14. Farga, called “a hill” in 
Persian, but the Scythic has afi, “a town.” The first letter may 
be the second is quite gone, the third is pretty clear. 

Parrasta. »-y yy?: ^►-yy HI- 81. See “ Baluikvassa.” 

Parsan. >-y «< I. 1, 5, 10, 30, 34; II. 2, .0, 12; III. 2, 7, 8, 19, 
35. “ Persia.” 

Parsar. T- ^-nr- “A Persian.” Followed by Mr in II. 14, 
38, 80; III. 6, 52. Followed by ra in III. 21-2, .57, 90, 91, 92. 

Parpis. t^y^ ^yy- “Parpis.", 

VOL. XV. • 


0 
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Fartiya. tf &fT I. 23, 24, 28, 38, 39; III. 2, 9, 20, 49, 

57-8, 93. Smerdis.” Peraian Bardiya. 

Farvana. I. 16. I read doubtfully in this passage 

anmaa farvana^ " by day and nightbut the words are muti¬ 
lated, and the division quite uncertain. * 

Farraka. See “Parraka." 

Farrata. «=? :g«-TT II. 79. “Frada” (Phraates), 

Farravataram. -:gTT- m :^n V. 11-2. 

Transcript of the Persian framdtaramf “ a lawgiver.” In xv. 
we find Jramattaram, and in xvi. framatarana, but the copies are 
probably erroneous, particularly the last. 

Farravvantim. vi. 27. A possible 

correction of Westergaard’s ^ tTT- >=1- T«=n-.- 

and, if so, it will bo a transcript of the Persian paravadm. 

Farruvartis. “Fra-vartish" 

(Phraortes), a Median. 

Farruirsarrafaba. Jyyy lyl y^yyy >By 

II. 24, 32, 40, 44; III. 27. ** Assembling.” Plural participle; 
fa makes the plural, and ba is gerundial. In II. 28, ap replaces 
fa. Irmrra, “ great,” is perhaps a component part of this word, 
which is always accompanied by irva ?innifdf meaning together, 
'Hhey assembling returned to him;” in Teiahn hagamatd paraitd. 

Farsatanika. ^>-yy >^y v. 18; vi. 9(?) 

Farsatintka. ►][ ^y^ sS^y xi. 18; xv.9; xvi.l4 

Farsattintka. ^ >-yS: xvii. 7-8 

Farsattinika. ^ ^ ® 

This represents the disputed Persian apiya, which I believe 
to be connected with the Greek a?ro, “from;” or perhaps with 
the Sanskrit which the primary signification is “to 

reach;” so that the meaning of the phrase so often repeated at 
the close of all the introductory passages, will be “ king of this 
great earth, far and wide,” instead of the “far and near” of 
Benfeyj.who is followed by Oppert. Satanikaf in vi. 36, 37, baa 
certainly the meaning of “extent,” “distance;” and in vi. 9, 
Westergaard has gi^en aatamJea fur the usual farmtanilca, though 
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an error may be suspected here, the perpendicular wedge haring 
been possibly copied instead of Still I believe the words 

are connected. See " Satanika.** 

Pat. We have the word which I have 

called passankitOy in I. 46, 40, 52; the impression is faint in 
every case; the Persian equivalent seems to be avdstdi/am, “I 
established.” 

Ap. “Them,” before a verb. See prammar^ p. 71. 

Apbaniyakka. ‘^y xviii. 3. This is 

certainly a transcript of a Persian word apaniyaka, “a remote 
ancestor,” from the preposition apa and niyaka, “a grandfather.” 
See “ Niyakka ” below. 

Appi, appin, apin, &c. ttiy “These," “them.” See 

Grammar, pp. 71, 73. In III. 61, appi certainly seems to 
signify “a god," without the celestial determinative cm (see 
“Annap;”) but the passages are mutilated in all the three 
languages. 

Appini. ►►ly ^y^ >yy. “Constituted," “appointed.” Usually 

combined with the verb yutta, I. 10; II. 14, 61, 80; III. 21, 40. 
The Persian equivalent is always understood, and in III. 30, it is 
understood in the Scythio also. In II. 8, it is joined with tiristi, 
instead of yutta, “who had been named their leader.” In II. 58, 
appini is joined with some unknown words, in a sentence of 
wflbh the Persian is lost. 

Appir. Kiy ^y*" In I. 60, the word appears wholly super- 

fluous, but must signify “to them,” the Babylonians. In III. 94, 
it may have a similar meaning. 

Appuka. ^y >fcy 1.7. “Before,” “heretofore.” Appuka 

IS followed by the indefinite ta in I. 47, 51, 52, meaning “at any 
previous time.’’ 

Appattu. K^y >-^y III* 81, 82, 83-4. Always followed 

by ikkimmas; the combination may mean “utterly,” but the 
passages are defective, and in Persian almost entirely gone. 

Appatna. Sl^y “Anchiya." 

Appo. J^y “who,” “which.” See Grammar, p. 74. 

* 0 9 
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Apvatas. ►►I ^TT Always joined 

with battle, and must mean “ he fonght.” The verb may be vata, 
and ap the ^pronoun ; but 1 rather think we have op with the 
postposition va, and the verbal ending. See p. 110. 

A pin. The same as “ Appin." ^ 

Apr. f tty jyyf i. 28. See the note on the passage, in p. 100. 

Afpi. “ To kill,” “ defeat.” 

Mu ajpiy “I slew,” I. 76 j II, 53. Afpiya, idem, I. 44; III. 49. 
AJpkf ‘^he killed," I. 24, &o.; "they killed," II. 8, &c. 

Afpky imperative. III. 23. 

Afpi»~v<mha, "defeat thou," II. 23, 39; "defeat ye,” II. 15, 62; 
III. 41. Where the command is given to a man by name, 
we have (^pk-m-vanhay II. 82; niy “thou,” shewing that 
vanka is a separate particle. 

Afpk-nty "may he smite thee,” III. 76, 88. 

AJ^ky I. 32; afpiktty 1. 24, “he was killed.” 

Ajpipa . . . (►►- < . . . ), a mutilated word, which 

may signify "desirous of death.” 

Affarti. >-y5^ II. 7. “ The Susians.” So written twice; 

occurs twice with in the line preceding. See " Afarti.” 
Aftita. *"yt^ |^>-yy m. 36. The Marita of the Persian. 

See Bawlinson’s Notes, page v. I should like to read 
^*^y ^*^yy» AntitOy for the initial is obscure; but it 

must be admitted that the first syllable is doubtful in Persian. 
In Babylonian the word is lost. 

Aftiyavanyahi. *“y5: ^ y\ ^ believe 

this is a transcript of the Persian patiyavdhiy I. 55. 

Aftufiirti. ^ “ Susiana.” See “Afarti.” 

Afs. ►»- y^ I. 72; II. 5, 16, 50, 75; III..1, 8, 37. “ A town.” 
The Persian equivalent is always vardananiy except in the last 
instance, where it is dahyamh. The Ostiak, Mordwin, and 
Wogul words are vosh, uzh, oshy vazh, &o. I do not know 
whether they may be connected etymologically. 

Afvarris. t^yy»- ^yyy^ j^yy n. 29 , 33 , 57 - 8 . « a 

fortress.” In Persian dida. It is written afmrrus in L. 8. 
Magyar, mr and mwBy " fort” and " city." 
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Afchova. in. 82. 1 should expect a verb of 

the third person singular here, meaning perhaps, he injured;” 
but it looks more like a first person. 

Pera. rTT- -m- II. 58. **I hanged.” The Persian (see 

Rawlinson*s Notes, p. iv) has frdliajam. The Ostiak perna is 
“a cross,” but the sound giisen to the first, character is quite 
conjectural. See the next word. 

Peri. *“11^ Persian ffamha. The 

Zyrian word ia peli; the Magyar, the Mordwin, but 
the sound pe being only a guess, the analqgy is more than doubt¬ 
ful. Precisely the same characters occur in III. 68, but the word 
cannot be the same; the Persian equivalent is limhipam, which 
has not been interpreted; it maybe “a report,” “narrative,” “a 
thing heard,” and so far connected with “ ears.” 

Poke, I. 67, 68. Uncertain in both casos, in reading 

as well as in meaning. The Persian also is very doubtful. The 
most probable sense is perhaps “ the enemy.” 

Pori. 49, <fec. “To go." Found in many 

forms: poriya^ “I went;” poris^ “he went;” p<ynkt porikka^ 
porifttf &c. &c. (see Grammar). I believe inporugatj IL 50, is 
from the same root. The Cheremiss root por or pur signifies “ to 
enter;” and this may be a corroboration of the sound given to 

yt. 

Kappissakanis. >t:y CSliy ^y*" V 

M&pishkmuh. Name of a fort in Arachosia. The additional 
syllable «», in Kappism, is corroborative of Colonel Rawlinson's 
conjecture, as to the compound character of this name. 

Kata-va. •^T m I. (46), (49), 52. Represents the 

Persian gdthwd. See “Atka.” 

Katbatukas. at^y ^^y J^y i^^iy I. 12. Katpartuka, 

^y ty ^y >“^y *^y 22 . Both forms are mere trans¬ 

scripts of the Persian Katpatuka. The third letter in vi. 22 may 
be ^y> making Katbatuka. 

Kamai. •^T cTTt TE I. 67. A word very doubtfully read: 
may mean “a ship” or “boat,” and be thus allied to the kaba and 
kap of the Wogul. . 
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Kani, ** to befriend.” See “ Inkanni.” 

Kara-ta. ■!=T -jiTT- :grTT 1.6,33. “Time.” There cannot 
be much doubt that we have here the proper division: the root 
is kora, allied to the Magyar kor; fa is the indefinite, as in 
tassa-fa. The takarasU of III. 87, “ long life,” may contain the 
same root. 

Kaik. ^ nothing of this; it looks like 

a post|msition, and may be only a variation of the next word. 

Kik. <T.T:g -T1 III. 7. “After.” The Persian pasd has this 
meaning; the Babylonian-version is “ with.” In either sense we 
have possibly a syllable connected with the Tartar kik, iki, “two.” 

Kitinti. division here 

mast bo kiti inti, “ be it to thee,” itii tibi; but ther^ is no other 
example of the word kiti. See “ NIkti.” 

Kituva. y^y n. 56, GS. “I smote.” We have 

altogether retakituva, in both instances; I think it is the first 
person singular of a verb, but it may be a nonn in the locative 
case. 

Kir. <n:g/'?TT V. 9. “ One." The occurrence of this word as 

an equivalent to the Persian aivam, the Zend aiva, is decisive of its 
being a numeral. It is frequently used as an indefinite article, as 
the numeral is used in French, Italian, German, &c. See II. 
4 , 9, 13, 22, 36, 38; III. 51, 52. In all these cases it is preceded 
by the sound of r, as in JParsarkir, Bapilv/rkir, &c., “a Persian,” 
“a Babylonian.” 

Kukkannakan. ^y^ “Ku- 

ganaka ” Name of a town in Persia. * 

Kukta. yy^ cherish,” “preserve,” 

Kuktainta, “ thou preservest,” III. 86. 

Kuktas, “preserve thou,” the imperative, III, 85, 94. 

Kukti, “I favoured,” I. 17-8; III. 81. I should have expected 
kukta or kuktaya. 

Kuktak, I. 19. The passage is imperfect, but the word certainly 
signifies “ favoured” or “ preserved.” 

Kukirti, III. 88. The word is not clear, but the value is the 
same as that of Kuktamti above. 

Kntis. I. 16;vi. 15. “They brought.” The 

word in vi. 34, which is doubtfully read kutwUH, is no doubt from 
the same root; both.are rendered by the same Persian verb bar. 
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Kutkaturmkki. 

I. 46, 51. “Had been taken away.” This is obvioudy a parti¬ 
cipial form, and the mutilated word at the close of the paragraph, 
1. 54, looking like kuktatwr. , . must be a form from the same 
rooji. It is probably connected with Jmtis, 

Kutta. And,” “ also,” passim. Used some¬ 

times alone, sometimes vlixifhiak. 1 hardly see any difference 
between hiak and kutta; but the first begins a sentence fre¬ 
quently, which the latter never does. 

Kutvatti, vi. 34. See “ Kutis.” 

Kuntarrns. y>-< C^yy w* 50 . Name of a city 

of Media: Gudmsh in Persian; Ktmduru in Babylonian. 

Kuras. yy^ yy?: I. 39; III. 50, 58, 93; i. 1. “Cyrus." 

Kus. im -<TT- “ While,” “ until,” passim. May be allied to 

the Zyrian kor, and Wotiak ku^ which have the same significa¬ 
tion. See Matt. xxi. 1. 

Kusi. tt:^ <h I adopt Westorgaard’s rendering of this word. 

Ku?i^a, “I have built,” iii. 11-2; ku?ik, iii. 10, kufika, iii. 8, 15, 
. “ built.” The difference between ku?ik and ku^ika may bo, that 
the first comes before a consonant, and the other precedes a 
vowel; the first looks more remote in tense than the last, but this 
is unlike Ugrian usage, and not so probable as the first explana¬ 
tion. I believe that traces of a like euphonic principle may bo 
found in the Behistun Inscription. 

Gauparva. -T m III. 90. “Gaubaruva” (Gobryas). 

Gaumatta. y^y ^»-yy I- 32-3,37, 40, 42, 49, 

53, 55-6; III. 49, 92-3. “Gaumata.” 

Gafar. ►-yy>^ vi. 29. The word wanted here should signify 
“I am;” it might have been >^yy^ ^y? Ike root of the verb 
“to be.” In parts of the Behistun Inscription looks like 
where the cast is faint. 

Kanpuchiya. ►yyyy ^yyy* 22, 23, 24, 29, 31, 33, 34. 

Kdbiyiya, “Cambyses.” 

Kantara. ►yyyy ^^^yy *"^yy^ ^3. “Gandara” (Ghuidaria). 

In Column I. 13, the Scythic equivalept for “Gandaria” is 
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mutilated: notbiug is now left but the termination thmiti, and the 
whole word was in all probability Parruptmiikana, as in Babylo¬ 
nian. 

Kan^uoa . . . jTyyiy >^1 “Gadutava," name 

of a district. The first letter is made by inadvertence and 
the last letter is quite lost; m also is uncertain; it may be tu. 

Kannl. See “ Inkanni.” ^ 

Karpi. hand.” Mordwin Jced, Wotiak 

hi, &c. The passage is, Awamasta harpi Ilimina va appin 
yuttas, “ Ormazd gave them into ray hand.” The postposition 
va comes after the possessive pronoun; hardly in accordance 
with Ugrian usage, though we have just such a construction in 
II. .56, 66. 

Karkap. vi. 25. The people called “Kraka,” or 

Karkd” in Persian; ap makes the plural. 

Kartas. tH I. 48. Some religious office, apparently the 

mmiyam of the Persian. 

Karras. ^^5 

is defective, all that is left of the equivalent word being asm.... 

Karos. ^^^5 I- 27. “A mountain.” The Wotiak purez is 

allied to this word; and the several terms, in languages of all 
classes, in which the elements y —r and h—r occur, may be 
etymologically connected. 

Gannapatas. m -< tm I. 31; II. 76-7; III 16. 

Name of a month. Probably corresponds with July. 

Akka. «Who,” “ he who,” “ the.” See Grammar, 

pp. 73, 74. 

Akkari. ** Every one.” Persian chish- 

cTiiya. The word occurs again in III. 82, but may be part of a 
larger word ahhaHukgai the Persian is very defective, and gives 
no help. 

Ikka, Ikki. «Jn,” “at," &c. see 

Grammar, p. 64. Is used in combination with mar, meaning 
“from” “by,” after pronouns. See “ikkamar,” vi. 14, 15; 
“ikkimar,” II. 7, llj 59. 


I. 68. Meaning unknown; the Persian 
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Ikkimmas. ^yy^ ^yyt: y^. See“Appattu,”aw^e. 

Iktaka. III. 75. Appears to be the same 

word as taka in III. 87. See “ Takarastinl.” 

Iksirssa.^ *-yy^ ^ ^<yy y XV. 10, 17. “Xerxes." Is 
written »-yy^ ^ Jyyy y in xii. 1. 

Ukbatarranma. !H T H m I. 56. 

“ Upadarraa,” the father of Atrines. 

Ukku. This word must certainly signify “great.” It 

occurs in v. 17.: Ko ►- Murun ye ukku vp, “King in this great 
earth:” in Persian, kshayatkiya aliydyd bmuyd vasarkdyd. 
In the Xerxes inscriptions the phrase occurs without w, the 
small wedge before mwmi apparently serving as an equivalent. 
In iii. 4 and vi. 9 we have uhkwrarra. The same word occurs 
twice iu L. 5, as epithets of two substantives of unknown signifi¬ 
cation, and once in III. 80, where the scope of the passage is also 
very uncertain. 

Ukga. “Akkari." 

Ko. “ A king,” passim. I have road Ao, but, for reasons 

before stated, this cannot have been the sound. It might have 
been khan^ and I think I should have so written it, had it not 

occurred in the forms of TIT- TE and yyy^ the 

Artaxerxes Inscriptions. The word takes^h in the plural, which 
is against the sound of both k and s. See I. 6, 7, 8; III. 60, 72. 
For the genitive singular, see III. 23 j xviii. 1-2. The genitive 
plural takes famna, I. 1, ii. 2, and all the Xerxes Inscriptions; 
and fai/rra, in v. 14, vi. 7. The Artaxerxes Inscription has mna- 
fUf xviii. 1. The factivo Ko-vas is found everywhere; it occurs 
without ms in II. 80. 

Kovas. yyy^ y*^ I* 7 , 9 , 21 , 45 . “Kingdom,” “empire.” 

Kwepoka. >-<y yt >fcy H. 58; ili. 23. The word looks 

like a participle, and may allude to “confinement,” “imprison¬ 
ment.” In both cases it occurs in sentences containing unknown 
letters, and without Persian equivalents. 

'' (I ■ 

Ta. ^►■yy ■ Indefinite particle. See Qrammar, p. 72. 
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Takajiarra. :g-TT -^T -T -HIT- vi. 24. Takes the plural 
•pa. A transcript of the Persian Takc^ard. 

Takarasti-n!. -^T tT^ =fT III. 87. The meaning 

is ^‘may thy life be long,” but I cannot analyse it. A similar 
Persian sentence is made by iktaka iakti-ni, in III. 75; equally 
difficult; perhaps in the latter example ik may belong to the 
preceding word, and we may have taka takti-ni. 

Tatarsis. H. 21 , 23 , 24 , &o. “Dadar- 

shish,” an Armenian, general of Darius. 

Tat^ram. *^y ^^yy^ Transcript of 

the Persian Tacharam. ^ 

TattfUvanya. 

“ Dddu^ya. The Zopyrus (1) of the Greeks. 

Tatam. ;e-tt ^:iT vi. 16. Transcript of the Persian 

ddtam, “ what is given,” i.e. “ the law.” 

Tahiej ^»-yy /y !• 26, 30, 35, 50, &c. “Other,” “fur¬ 

ther” {ccBtera, not alia). It is generally put after its noun (see 
Grammar, p. 77), and with a plural value; but in a more decidedly 
plural expression. III. 79, we have a plural form tdhifapa, like 
marrifapa. Tho indefinite taliieta occurs in xv. 12, “any other 
whatever.” In L. 3, it takes the adverbial ending ikJd, making 
taJiieikki, “elsewhere;” and this is perhaps the form, which 
receives the indefinite particle ta, in III. 69; takikita. From 
these examples the root appears to be taJiij exactly like the 
Turkish dakhi, of the same meaning. 

Tahiyaus. ^ I. 1; II. 20, &o. Trans¬ 

script of the Persian dahi/ausk, “a province.” Written tdhiyahus 
in II. 77-8, III. 68; and tahihm, ii. 3, iii. 3, vi. 8. It has 
frequently a plural value, but never the plural form at Bohistun; 
takes pa for the plural elsewhere. 

Tahuvanlufa. m r III. 93-4. Appears 

to mean “ aiding,” in tne plural. See “ Tayufa.” 

Tavatak. . m I. 72. I do not know if 

this is the correct separation, or if the word be “Satavatak,” q. v. 

Tavini. .:g-TT <- n- 70, in a passage of which the 

Persian^is lost. The meaning is certainly “belonging to him,” 

or “with him,” or something similar; and I am tempted to 
suppose it a transposed form of nitavi, “his.” 
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Taven. HI* “I 

ont.” As tbe sound of the final syllable is entirely unknown, 

I am unable to say if this word is in the regular form of the 
verb; perhaps we may conclude something from this, and read it 
»«, a syllable not found in our alphabet. Where the word would 
. bo found in the third person, III. 24, it is unfortunately lost. It 
is usually accompanied by tifa^pa, with sometimes an intervening 
word or two; excepting in II. 55, and perhaps I. 67. 

Tanas. ^►‘11 ►‘►I 5^^! 3-4; vi. 8; xvii. 6-7. “People.” 

Probably a transcript of the Persian mna. 

Tanifii. :i-TT <- T‘=m vi. 14. Of uncertain meaning; it is 
probably a plura! participle, and by some rather violent emenda¬ 
tions and guesses the passage in which it occurs may bo made 
Sti-il^-var tanifaf “ compelled by mo,” or “ influenced by me;” 
but there is no authority for this, and the word tmifa is not 
found elsewhere. May the half-efiaced word in II. 7, which I 
have t^d-fanifay be the same as this ? 

Tariyavaus. H-TT -TTK ^fr m “ Darayavush” 

(Darius). 

Tas. :g*-n !^TT “He was," or “ho made." See Grammar, 

p. 81. 

Taita. vi. 2. “He hath made.” The word 

occurs twice in this line, in a sentence where we usually find pasta. 
Notwithstanding the diflTerence of orthography, I think the word 
is merely the preceding tm with the indefinite ta added. 

Tayufa. -TT< T-TTl III. 92. “ Accompanying," 

“ aiding,” in the plural. Seeing the frequent interchange of hu 
and yu, it is not improbable that this word may be allied to 
tahumnlu of 1. 93. 

Tifapa. HIT »<. The meaning must be “ on a mission,” or 

something of similar import. See “Taven,” above. In L. 7-8, 
where we have tifaha yafarakaf the signification must be similar, 
but I have no clue to the separation of the words, and there 
is no Persian text. 

Tikia. 

Persian Tigrd. The same word is used for the Fort Tigra in 
II. 29, where the Persian omits the final vowel. 

Tikrakauta. ^ 

The Persian Tigrakhttdd. , 
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Tit. 11.55. “Tongue,” or “lips.” The corresponding 

word is lost in Persian, but nose and eara being mentioned as out 
off, the probable object of mutilation would be the lips. A very 
slight diminution of brutality appears in the case of Ghitratakhma, 

II. 65, where tit is omitted. Ostiak tut is “ mouth.” 

The same root appears in the words signifying “ to lie,” “ to 
deceive.” The substantive is titkim, which is always found with 
the article, making tithimmas, I. 25; III. 67-8, 68-9; and some¬ 
times one m is omitted, from inadvertance apparently, as in 

III. 61, 71-2. 

Titrasra,* ►■yt: S^y ^y^ ►■^yy**-» ia in. 83, is probably 
a participial form of the same root, “the one who lies,” “the liar.” 
The usual termination ras is made general by the particle ra, or 
perhaps ra may bo the indefinite article. See Grammar, pp. 66, 
86, 92. 

Titainra. *“yt: fc^y^y >~^yy>- III. 64, has the same 

Persian equivalent, daraujanaf as the preceding; it is more like an 
adjective, being added to yo^-irra. The same Persian term is made 
by tiraskiwragat in III. 79-80, and I believe that tiraska^ which 
occurs so often in the epigraphs, is really a derivation from the 
same root, and not a transcript of the Persian darauga; if this 
conjecture be well founded it will be past participle neuter. 

Tiri. *"y^ -yyy^* “ to say,” “address,” “can.” 

Tiri, “I said,” II. 39. Tiriya, idem, I. 16; II. 14, 23, 62; 
III. 41. 

Ti/rira, “ I have said,” vi. 30. 

Ttid/ntif III. 74, “thou sayest;” tirinta, probably, in III. 76. 
TiriSy “he said,” II. 6, 59-60; III. 2, 22, 37. Ti/rissUy idem, 
11. 10. 

Tiriyas, “ they called themselves,” II. 69. 

Tiristiy “had been named,” I. 9-10, 15; II. 8. 

Tirivariy “named," “called,” II. 15, 23, 39, 62, 81; III. 23, 41. 
Tiricaniuiij “ we are named,” I. 5-6; A. 9. 

Tirikkoy passive participle, “said,” “told,” I. 19; in vi. 15, tho 
same word is written tarrikoy and possibly we have the same 
word in 1. 48 under the form of tarrakka. 

‘ A close examination of tho paper cast in a bright light has satisfied me that 
the space after^tlie first character, which I supposed unlettered, is occupied by the 
letter /; tho word is, therefore, certainly titrasray and the lithograph and tran¬ 
script must be corrected accordingly. 
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Tiraska. “deceiving.” See “Tit,” mte. 

Tiraskarragat. yyt ^ 

“ I was a deceiver.” This is certainly a verb, in the subjunctive 
form, governed by tJiap: “ as I was not a deceiver.” See “ yupo- 
gat,” “ sinnigat,” “ porugat.” The addition to the root, whether 
skarraf or only part of the sound, may be compared with those 
which produce such a rich store of derivative verbs in the Ugrian 
tongues, as the Wotiak sk, the Zyrian shkj the Mordwiu shn, the 
Cheremiss and Tartar tar, See., &o. 

Tugahutta. «=! :e-tt I. G9. “Wo 

crossed.” See “ Antugahutta.” i 

Turi. , “since;” equivalent 

to the Wotiak m pokei-tyrys, “from childhood,” Matt. ix. 

21; lesten-tyrya, “since the creation,” Matt. xiii. 35. 

Takmasbata. , y^- ^y ^►-yy TI- 63. The name in the 

Persian is Khamaspdda, but it may bo suspected that an initial t 
is lost. In Babylonian both words are gone. 

Takti. , ►yt^ III. 75. May signify “life.” See “Taka- 
rasti.” 

Tar. Jgy^ I. 61; III. 38, 50, 52, 58, 59, 93. “Son.” This 

word differs from sakri, in coming always before its noun, 
which is put in the genitive case, without the distinctive wedge, 
though a proper name; while sakri comes after, with its noun 
undeclined, but distinguished by the wedge. Thus we have, 
Barfiya Knras-sakri, I. 28, and Bar Liya tar-knras-na, in III. 52, 
both signifying “Bardes, the son of Cyrus.” The difference 
between the phrases appears to be, that the former is an expla¬ 
nation, the other merely an epithet, like Atrides or Tydides in 
Greek. Thus we find that the first or second time Bardes is 
mentioned, he is called Kuras-sahri, and afterwards, always tar 
kuras-na. We have a similar distinction in the Cheremiss David 
erya and Mrga Davidem, “ son of David.” Tar may be allied to 
the Mordwin tmr. 

Tartainti. ^y^ “Tarti.” 

Tarvasir, vi. 35,36-7. I do not know how much of this is to be taken 
together; the preceding syllable is yu, and the whole may be one 
word, meaning “then.” See Yutarvas. What I have read 
tarvasni in xvi. 23 may be the same wsord^. 
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Taroa. know.*' 

Tasstmos imt tammf " the people knew not," I. 24. 

Akhapa .. .ir tamaati, “ who had known him," I. 38. 

Tamampij I. 39, may be causative, “make known," but the 
form does not occur elsewhere. If we may suppose pi to be 
the relative particle, the remaining form, tamam, “make 
known," from tamaj will have some resemblance to a form 
found in Zyrian and Wotiak, where tod and todf “ to know,” 
make todm and todm^ signifying either “to enquire” or “to 
make known.” Or tarnam may bo the first person singular, 
and the original Ugrian m may be restored before pi. 
Tamainti, vi. 34-5,35,37, “know thou,” or “thou knowest.” 

Tarrahuva. ^ITT T^T “Tdrvd,” a town 

of Yuti 3 ra. 

Tarrika. “Said,” “told.” Certainly 

a various spelling of the participle tirikka^ from tiri, q.v. The 
expression is the same as in I. 19. 

Tarrakka. t-h V- 48, may be a variant ortho¬ 

graphy of the preceding, or else is one word with the syllable 
var in the preceding line. See “ Vartarrakka.” 

Tas. lyi^y 1. 33. “It was.” See Grammar, 'p. 81. In 1.15, tds 
appears superfluous. 

T^sunos. ^y JZ^^y. “state,” “people,”"army, 

The word seems to be always constructed as a plural, and is pre¬ 
ceded by the mark of distinction; the only exception is at III. 9, 
where the wedge is inadvertently omitted, 

Atparvasrum. •py ►■y y>- vi. 36. I have trans¬ 

lated this “power," but as a mere guess; the Persian is gone. 

Atka. "t^y >ty vi. 34. “Place.” In Ostiak taga; the Persian 
is gdthtm, but the passage is very defective. In vi. 29-30, 
atkatava represents the Persian gdtliwdj and must signify ^Mn 
their place." Singularly enough we find kataottf without the 
initial f, but with the horizontal wedge, •^T '=T^T 
in I. 52, with precisely the same meaning. If katava be merely 
a transenpt of the Persian gdihwdt it is a curious coincidence that 
the postposition va should so nearly resemble in sound the Per- 
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siaii locative termination. In iii. 7, 22, we find 

aiX^at, where the sense is very probably the same, but there is no 

Persian text. The root may thus be aika, atTcat, or Ica^, 

Alrur. II. 56-7, 66-7. “ A cross.’* The sentence 

is atrurvarpatu, which I divide ahur-va irpatu; “on a cross him 
I put.” 

Atsavaua.^ •*=T ff m xvi. 22. Very uncertain if a 

whole word; and meaning unknown. 

Atchitu. vy, eyiy .-;gy II. 41. Name of a district of Assyria, 
lost both in Persian and Babylonian. It | is called a district or 
province {dahyamh) in the Persian text, hut has no qualification 
in the Scythic version. 

Athesna. *^T -TTT- I. 67. The word does not 

occur elsewhere, and both Persian and Scythic are mutilated; the 
Persian namyd, “ ships,” is probably the equivalent term. 

Tanim. 46-7. “The law.” Persian 

jremomd. In lino 6, the word occurs in a combination tanim-tattira, 
“ a law giver,” which in other inscriptions is generally transcribed 
from the Persian framdtd/ram : the last member of this compound 
word tattira is probably Persian: the first, if not also Persian, 
like tat&m, mpy be allied to the Magyar tana. 

Talni. I. 78; II. 54; III. 31. “A horseman. 

Always found in the plural pilnifa. The root is no doubt tol, 
connected with the Ostiak tau and Magyar lo, “horse.” 

Tachis. m 19. The meaning is uncertain, 

and it is probable that we have not got the whole word; it is 
preceded by fointly impressed. See p. 120. 

Tipi, ni. 66-7, 67, 70, 84, 85, 88; L. 2, 8. “A 

tablet;” it is the Persian dipt, found also at Kapurdigiri, from 

the Sanscrit Upi this is represented etymologically with 

greater accuracy by using the form of t which I suppose to bo 
lingual or cerebral, and which is certainly allied to 1. In xvi. 22, 
it is written r and in 1. 24 y^*", b*]it both are 

* suspicious; in fact. Inscription xvi. is incqrrectly copied generally. 
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Tuban... ^y -*-y III. 37. «Dubafia”nameofa 

town in Babylonia; the close of the name is gone, and even the 
third letter is doubtful, which is unfortunate, because it would 
have been decisive as to the sound of »^^y in Persian. The 
Babylonian is quite gone. 

Tukkarra. ^y 5:^ ^ III. 90. “Thukhra," the 

father of Otanes. In Babylonian m ED 4-- 

Sukhra. 

Tuva. »^y y^y 22 . “ I was,” “ I became." 

Tunis. ,^y S^yy I. 9 , 20 , 45 . “ He gave.” The phrase 

is the same in all three cases, Kovas Mu twim^ “he gave me 
the kingdom.” 


Tuvan, ►^y ^ 1* 37. Wo have evitmatuvane here, but I 

know not how to divide the words; evitus would be “he de¬ 
prived.” Sec eMtu, p. 169. 

Tarti. y>-< ^y^* “To conceal.” 

Atika imti tnrUnU^ *‘if thou do not conceal,” III. 74. 

Anka ta/rtinta, “ if thou conceal,” III. 75-6. 

I have called y>-< iartinti in another part of 

III. 74, but the character is not found elsewhere. I do 

do not know if antmtawiti (not tor) of vi. 48, can be a form of 
this word; the meaning would be consistent. 


Tartuka. y*“< >>^y >^y I. 18; III. 64, 64-5, 81. “In retri¬ 
bution.” This must be the signification of the word; it is used 
both with verbs of punishing and rewarding, and it is found 
under the form tartuak in iii. 17, where it 

can hardly have any other meaning than “restoring” or “return¬ 
ing.” It appears to be a participle, but I do not remember any 
verb that could be properly used. I would say “ retributing," if it 
were English. 


Tarva. y>-< y|^y III- 65; iii. 16; vi. 41. “Whole,” “entire.” 

In the first example wo have distinctly tarva astu, representing 
the Persian durum ahatiya, IV. 39; astu must be ahatiya (see 
tura), unless we divide tarvas which is not impossible. In 
vi. 41i yulta tarva is in Persian kartam akmmamy “I did the 
work.” We have p,o Persian text for the other example, but the 
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sense given is perfectly consistent. I do not know if the defec¬ 
tive word in I. 14, which I have ^doubtfully read vmwtamOy 
meaning “ altogether,” may contain the root of this word. 

Attata. ^^’"TT father.” 

Attari. tyt:y »-yyy^ I* 3» 4, &c. “ His father,” or “ the 

father.” See“Ata.” 

Thapis. y>-ffy >^y*" L. 10. A verb, in the third person; 

may be palh^apis, meaning unknown. 

Thap. y^yyy ^y I. 55; II. 16, 24, 40, 74; III. 8, 63, 68. 
“When,” “as.” •Generally followed by a'verb terminated with 
tjat. When followed by appo, as in III. 79, means “ because.” 
See also Grammar, p. 75. There is an Oighur and Jagatai 
particle t-jli?, which may be allied to this. 

Thak. yj^ II. 16, 24, 40, 54, 63, 70, 75, 82; III. 8, 31. 

“ He marched.” A neuter verb. I do not know if sathak, in 
I. 77, is connected with this. 

Thattakus. C^y Thattakus, 

yryyy ty j^yy ^y^ ^<yy n. o. “Thatagush,” “Sat- 

tagydia.” The variant spelling proves the power of m 

Tharista. y^^ *^yyyK ^yy “He had dese¬ 

crated” or “ jfbolished.” 

Thahikarrichis. y^^ ►— ►III *^11 

“ Thaigarebish," name of a month, corresponding to the Baby. 
Ionian month which represents June. See “ Anaraakkas,” supra. 

Thubaka. »^^y ^y I* 40. Apparently a postposition^ 

meaning “ around.” 

Thurvar. ^)gy ^ y^y ^ H- 27, 31. “ Thuravahara,” 

name of a month,v corresponding with May. 

Hiapvasva. y\ ®7-8. It is very 

uncertain if this is one word or more, and how it should be 
divided, if more than one. The reading is defective in the three 
languages; the last syllable I have not much doubt is the locative 
particle, and the meaning may be “ in difficulty. 

Hika. JL >£=y I. 23. Passage mutilate4, and reading uncertain. 

’ll, • p 

VOL. XV. • ^ 
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Hiak. yTy “And,” “further.” This word is used alone 

or with huttai and in almost all the inscriptions it is found at the 
commencement of every clause, except the first. The Mordwin 
equivalent is yah. 

Hini. A <- “ Not.” A word of forbidding, used with impe¬ 

ratives only. See III, 67, 70, 76, 83, 88. The Zyrian equi¬ 
valent is yen or en. 

Hia. A I. 66, 77. “ River.” The Magyar is viz^ Finnish, 

vesi; but the connection is very doubtful. 

Hu. *=TTT II. 67; III. 37; vi. 13. “I.” Always preceded by the 
perpendicular wedge, except in II. 11, where we have the hori¬ 
zontal wedge, making “with me.” In xviii. 5, replaced by 

the pronunciation in all probability being nearer than 
we have represented it. 

Hu, “my,” II. 22, 38, &c.; xvi. 18: xvii. 19; “to me,” I. 9. 
Him, “me,” II. 36; xvii. 20. 

Hunina, “of me,” I. 7; II. 15, 18. 

Jluikki, “to me,” II. 55, 65. 

Huihhvnmr, “ from me,” II. 7, 11, 68; “by me,” I. 19; vi. 15. 
Huhih, “after me,” III. 7. 

Hu-tas, “to mo he was,” or “he gave me, II, 13, 17, 20, 36; 
III. 25, 42, 78. 

Htmain, vi. 28, seems to signify “ me,” like Him. 

Hutuan, in A. Detached, I do not understand. ' See p. 95. 

Hut. ryyy I. 6. “We are.” The verbal termination alone, 

used for the verb substantive, as in ias; or else it may be one 
with the preceding word making Sachohut. 

Huttasta. ^yyy ^y yy^y l^^^yy 7 . “He hath made.” 

Instead of yidtasta. 

Hufara . . . ^yyy y^yyy *~^yy*~ I. 72 . “The Euphrates.” 
May he Hufarata or Hufaratu. 

Huiyama. Ml m »• 33 . Name of a fortress in 

Armenia. The Persian has left only ^yy ^^yyy# the 

Babylonian is quite goq^e. 

Va. y^y^ 11.66; 111* 67,70; zv. 13. Postposition, signifying 
“ in.” See Grammar, p. 65. 
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Vaukka. ^ J:ry 111.92, “Vahuka,” father of 

Ardomanes. ,« 

Vaumissa. y^y ^ ^TT V ** Vawinisa,” a 

Persian general. 

Mauri. m < -m<- “ To capture,” “ to seizea variant 

spelling of marri, q. v. 

Mauriya^ III. 49, 60. “ I seized.” 

Maurism, III. 33. " He seized.” 

Makus. y^y yyi^ ^TT 49 , 56 ; m. 49 . “A Maglan.” 

Makka. y^y >t:y 1,14. “Mecia.'" In Persian, JIfffifctf. 

Makstarra. y^y 11.10,60; 111.54, 

55. “ Uvaksliatara” (Cyaxaros). 

Mata. m :^n- Media.” Takes pa in the plural, and then 
signifies either “the country” or “the people,” I. 12, 30, 50; 
II. 12, 17, 20, 51; III. 7, 35. In II. 11, 14-5, used adjectively. 
Without pa, “ a Median,” II. 61; III. 53. 

Vata. See “Apvata.” 

Vara, y^y >-^yy*- H. O, 51 , eo; III. 44, 54, 55. “I am." 

See Grammar, p. 84. I do not know what it means in III. 23. 
Marus. y^y ^yy ^ Marush,” name of a town in 

Media. 

Varasmiya. y^y yy^ takes In vi. 18, 

Varasmis, y^y »-^yy»- ^yy ^TT' Umrazmia, or 

Uvarazmish, in Persian. “Chorasraia.” 

Vi, or mi. II. 54; III. 65; vi. 43; xv. 18. “My,” an 

enclitic pronoun. 

Vita. ^»-yy II. 23. “ Go thou.” 

Vita. ^S=y 11.39. “Go thou.” 

Vitas. 5:ys=y ::<yy H. 14 , 62; m. 22 . “Go ye.” 

Certainly imperatives, singular and plural; and if the Persian 
text be uncertain, the Babylonian is clear as to the meaning. 
See Babylonian, lines 79, 86. Vitkim, in II. 81, is another 
reading of vita. 

Vit^vanna. ^ **Upon,” or 

“beyond:” the third character is fiiiot ^nd imperfect. 

• • P 2 
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Vitama. y»“< 11.13,15; 111.91. “Vulariia," a 

Persian general. 

Vivana. ►■Jiy HI. 21, 22, 24, 27. “ Vivdna,'' a 

Persian general. 

Vin. <£:= ee;:. The last syllable of ^auvin, signifying “ by the 
grace" or power.” The phrase may have been borrowed from 
the Babylonian *- <n: which Colonel Rawlinson reads 

a? U-vi, but vin means force” in Zyrian and Permian, and vi 
is found in other Ugrian dialects; this however would require the 
unusual employment of a preposition. 

Vintapama. 89-90. 

The same name is given in the Scythic version to the Median 
general Vidafr^, and the Persian Vidafrand, the fellow conspirator 
with Darius: the names are clearly distinct in the Persian text. 
The Babylonian is lost in both cases. 

Virkaniya. “Hyrcania.” Lost 

in the Babylonian; but the Persian Varkdna was recovered in 
Colonel Rawlinson’s last visit to the rock. 

VW. {t-P 1 - 18 . 

Vialla. #y III- 65, 76, 87. 

Both mean “very.” If this was pronounced val, it may 
shew the etymology of Val-arsaces, “ the very great lord.” See 
“ Irsa.” 

Visbau^tis. K ?? 

of a town in Parthia, of which the Persian text retains only the 
fragment Vispauz ... 

Visparra. ** Vayaspfira,” the 

father of Vidafrand. 

vuiatta. t<yy ^.-yy -jgy ^-yy m. i, 20,30, *c. 

“ Vayazdata." In the detached inscription we find instead 

oftigy. 

Vistafiba. 

“ Vishtaspa” (Hystaspes). 

Missa. ^yy Y xviii. 4. The god “Mithra,” whose 

worship, with that of Anaitis, was introduced into the Persian 
empire by Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
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Vissatahiyus. V y\ *"TK 

The transcript of the Persian visadahyamh. 

Viyakannas. III. 29. 

Name of the month Viyakhna; the first month, corresponding 
with our April. See “Anamakkas.” 

Mutsariya. ^ 5 ^ ][][ II. 2-3. “Egypt.” 

Persian Mitdraya. Takes/a in plural. 

Muruii. ^Tfr «=?? V. 2-3, 16-7, and' the other small 

inscriptions. Ugrian analogies are, Zypian and Ostiak mu; 
Permian, mulans; Cheremiss, muldnda. 

Yus^ka. Y? H *^T* reading of the 

word in xi. xiii. and xy., which I have made fj 

See “Aba.” p. 165. 

Manna^. ^ vi. 14-5. “Tribute.” Westergaard gives 

.the word as here written, and reads it manmm, by making the 
last groups I would rather read it numnat-vas with¬ 

out altering the text, and compare it with the Babylonian 
« ET<T «=|T «=<! mandattUf in 1. 9. 

Vanirtarwo* ^ 1* 1Follows the list of pro¬ 

vinces, with the value of “all together,” in Persian fraharvam. 
The syllable <»r may be connected with tarm^ “ whole,” q. 0 ., or 
the word may have been pronounced vartar. See “ Varrita.” 

Mar. clT- “ From,” postposition. Avii-mar, “ from thence,” 
II. 55. Bakkan-maVy “from Rhages,” II. 73. The syllables ikki 
or ikka are put before mar after pronouns. Jluikkimar, II. 7, 
“from me.” Allied to the Ugrian; oara, Cheremiss; maro, Mord- 
win (see Gabelentz, pp. 389, 415); ior, Zyrian, &c. 

Varpafata. **^.11.” See 

“ Varri.” 

Marka^as. ►fy*" *^y ^yy Name of a 

month, lost in the Persian: if connected with the Jewish Mar- 
chesvan, it will be nearly our October. 

Markus. ►11*“ TT^ “Margian,” Persian 

MarktM-pa, “Margians,” “Margiana,” II. 3, 82; III. 56, 57. 
Markus-irra, “ a Margian,” II. 79; HI. ^ 6 . 
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Martiya. 11.4,7-8; III. 52; F. ‘‘Martiya,’' 

Name of a Persian insurgent. 

Vartarrakka. 

"true." Persian rastam. Looks like a participle; and, if we 
separate nar, may bo merely an orthographical variety of tiriJcha, 
See "Tiri” and “ Tarikka.” 

Martuniya. Jiyy*- “Marduniya,” the 

father of Gobryas. 

Vartes. «=TT«=TT T:^ II. 58. Meaning unknown. 

Marri. "To seize,” “hold,” •"possess.” Magyar 

marJcasZf "he seizes;” marriszgatf “he holds.” 

Marriya, "I held,” I. 21, 79. 

Marrira, "I have possessed,” vi. 13. 

Marrk, “they seized,” “held,” I. 7, 67; II. 65; III. 17; vi. 16-7; 
marrissa, II. 8. 

MarristOj “ he has possessed,” vi. 33. 

MarriTcy “he was taken,” II. 56, 66; III. 44. 

Marrika, idem, I. 64; II. 55. 

Varrita. -m< . " All.” I believe the root to be 

vary allied to the Ostiak per of the same meaning; perda has 
precisely the same value. The Persian equivalents are haruva 
and visma. We have Tasmnos varritay “all the people,” in 
I. 29, 61; yupa varritay “all that,” vi. 39-40; xv. 15. A jdural 
is formed irregularly by pafay making varripafata in II. 66, and 
varpafata in II. 56 ', iii. 13-4, 21. VarpitUy in xviii. 5, may have 
the same value. 

Vars. vl. 47. “ A path,” “ way.” 

Vas. y>-. Definite article, case-ending, dsc. See Grammar, p. 65. 
Vasni. T- ^'Tf- “ Then,” passim. 

Vasri. y*- ^yyy^ 111.32. “Following,” “after.” This value is 

rendered probable by the context, and is corroborated by finding 
the same root in several words which imply subsequence. The 
termination is like that of rnnri and senri. It must however be 
confessed that the restoration is very uncertain; I made the first 
syllable sen in the lithograph, but I think the faint mark left 
is more like vas. 
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Vassa-vasraka, 

“in addition to.” 
Vassaka... 


YT 

Y 


V T- -:gyT- 

Persian apataram. 





xviii. 3>4. 


vi. 13-4. “After,” 
“ Afterwards.” Tke 


Persian is certainly ahiyapara, which must signify “ more subse¬ 
quently,” “at a still more subsequent period.” 

Vasissin. y>- 70-1, 84. “ Here¬ 

after.” Persian aparmn. 

Vachta. . “ To forsake.” 

Vachpiinti, vi. 48, “forsake,” imperative. 

Vachtmdssa, II. 69-70, “ he forsook.” * 

In vachtaint% Incorrect the which Westergaard gives as 

indistinct, to In the second example va seems to be 

redundant. 

Vachchi. * Magyar my, which is 

probably the root both of this verb and the preceding. 

Vachchi, II. 65; vachchiya, II. 55, “ I cut off.” 


Amneni. yj^>- I. 33. “former,” “ancient.” 

Replaces sassa of 1. 6, which represents the same Persian equiva¬ 
lent. In a defective line I. 23, we seem to have ty>-^ 
where the Persian has prmama, “ before me.” In III. 73 wo 
have ^y>”^ alone. There is some uncertainty about the value 

of the word, for the Persian is lost and the Babylonian not quite 
clear, though it looks more like “after” than “before.” In the 
Independent L. 8-9, we have amneni, as in I. 33; but joined 
with Tipi, and alluding to a preceding tablet. There cannot be 
much doubt of the sense, though the sound is still doubtful. 

Immannis. ^yy^: ^ ^ >^yy F* and HI- 53. “Imanes,” name 
assumed by Martius. The second character looks like y^y in 
the column, but is very faint. 

Immas. ^yy^ y*^ 1-7; II. 28, 32, 44; III. 36. Makes an ordi¬ 
nal number. See Grammar, p. 78. 


Nainta. >-^y ^ person; 

but 1 cannot give a value to it. , 
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Napunlta. j-Jiy 5 ^*- “ Nabonidns." 

Usually written with . 

Nanri. »-yyy^- " He said,”^o»ya, “ I said.” 

II. 81. I cannot discover the grammatical state of these words. 

Ni. ^ 1 - III. C 3 , 66 , 73, 75, 84, 94. “Thou." Nin, “thee," 

III. 76, 88 . See Grammar, p. 68 . 

Kifabak. y^^yyy ^y 72 - I have no clue to the 

value of this word; the Persian is mutilated, and the Babylonian 
quite gone. 

Nikavi. ^y 1.6,33,37, 52. “Our." 

Niku. yy^ 1.5,8. “We.” 

Nitavi. <e:= I. 43; II. 57; III. 17, 18, 33, 44, 46. 

“His.” 

Nititpaal. >-< ^Ciy^ I. 59, 65, &c.; III. 51. 

“ Naditabira.” The Babylonian name of Nidit-baal is rendered 
much more correctly in Scythic than in Persian. 

Nivans. ^ y^ I. 5, 6, 7, 33, 37; 11. 10, 60; III. 55, 76, 

80, 85, 87. “ A family,” “ race.” Obviously allied to the 

Magyar riem, “ a generation ; ” neini, “ descended; ” nemzet, 
“nation,” &o. See “ NIvan.” 

Nisgas. ^yy •^yy*’^ ^yy 

14; xviii. 5. “Protect.” In all the cases, except the first, this 
word is followed by >yy ni; and in the first in goes before, 

a character perhaps belonging to the preceding word, which I do 
not understand: if so the word will be either in/nisgas or nisgmniy 
taking the nasal either first or last. I do not know how to 
explain this, for the termination as would be the usual impera* 
tivc: in the last-cited case the first letter is ^ instead of ^>-, 
a proof of resemblance in sound. 

Nissaya. ^yy V “Nisaya,” a district of 

Media. 

Niyakka. ^^y xviii. 4. Notwithstanding the 

irregular orthography, there cannot be much doubt that we have 
here a transcript of the Persian nigdka, the Zend ngaho. The 
first letter has a wedge too many; the last is quite a new form. 
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and may possibly have the sound of kam; the wedge, too, is 
hardly upright, and may stand for as the inclined wedge docs 
througbont this inscription: the following stroke, in a letter which 
can hardly be anything but is made most decidedly per¬ 

pendicular. 

Ni. II. 82; III. 76, 86, 88, 89. “Thee," “thy;" an enclitic 

pronoun. See Grammar, p. 69. 

Ntpifa. m* 72 . it is not dear whether this 

first letter should be ►yy or but the word appears to mean 

“former,” “preceding;” the Persian i&pi'nvd. I have sometimes 
been induced to connect it with imifapatn, but it is only a guess. 

Nikti. ^ “Thou mayest be." Probable 

only; kti may be connected with kiti in kitinti, q. v. 

Nivan. ^ ►•^y II. 10-1,60. ‘ “Descended.” The word 

is nivanki in the second example, the additional syllabic apparently 
making no difierence. It appears to be a participle, and in spite 
of orthographical difierence must be allied to Nivan? above. 

Nabpunita. ^ ^>-yy III. 38, 59; D. I. “Nabo- 

nidus.” The is redundant; in III. 52, a different ortho¬ 
graphy occurs. See “Napunlta.” 

Nabukutarrusar. 

III. 37-8, 5?-2, 59. “Nebuchadnezzar.” In the detached inscrip¬ 
tion D. the penultimate letter is >-^yy»- m, and in Dot. 1. the 
word is written “ Nabukutaraar.” 

An. ^^y* This character, which was used as a determinative for 
things celestial or costnical, occurring at the commencement of 
the words God, heaven, temple, day, month, and sea, had some¬ 
times certainly the sound attributed to it, though there appears 
reason to believe that, as in pronunciation was 

more like that of the vocalic nasal of the French, than the decided 
consonantal sound of our own language; in some cases it would 
seem to have had merely the sound of a. I have conjecturally 
so divided the words in dates as to make the character a part of 
the name of each month. 1 hardly venture to connect the 
Zyrian ICn with this, but the meaning is precisely t&e same. It 
occurs alone in v. 1. There is a valuable note by Holtzmann on 
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this charaotor, in the fifth vol. of the Zeitschrift of the Deutsch 
Morg. Gosellschaft, p. 152. See “Annap.” 

Anuvas^vana. ^ ►-^1 I. 16. “By night 

and day.” I cannot divide the words with any certainty: far is 
defective. See “Annan.” 

Anramasta. ^ y>- “Ormazd." The 

evidence for the pronunciation or non-pronunciation of the initial 
is here pretty equally divided; we have the ancient Persian 
Attramazdd, the Zend Ahuramazdao, and the Sassanian Awra- 
inazdiy on the one hand, and the Pazend and Persian Hwrmazd 
and Vrmazd, with the various Greek forms, on the other. I do 
not allege the lluzwaresh Anliuma, as 1 dotibt the reading, and 
even suspect the genuineness of the language. The Greek forms 
and ’QpfuaBa9 represent the Babylonian orthography, 
which varied considerably in the same age, and even on the same 
monument. It is interesting to find in the Scythic version the 
epithet “God of the Arian people,” added as a distinction to 
Ormazd, when other gods are also mentioned. See III. 77, 80. 
In the Artaxerxes Inscription, the name is written thus — 

►»-y ►yy*^ y^ ^*“11 “Avarmasta.” 

Anka. ►►^y III. 74, 75, 85, 88; vi. 31. “If." Perhaps 

analogous to the Wotiak ka. A 2 ^)o anka, “whatever,” I. 19, is 
precisely in accordance with Ugrian usage: the Wotiak ka, “if,” 
added to kin, “who,” makes “whoever." See Wotiak Grammar, 
p. 67-8. 

Angaus. ng I. 11. “The sea," or “river." Last 

letter is y^ in vi. 23. Doubtful if allied to the Turkish dmgiz, 
and Cheremiss tangysk, “ the sea,” or with the Cheremiss anger, 
“river.” 

Ankik. ^^^y ^yy^ vi. 2; xiii. 2; xv. 2; xvi. 4; xvii. 2. 

“ Ankikka," in v. 3-4. This is clearly the Tartar kuk or kiuk, 
found in Turkish, Mougolian, &c., meaning “blue” or “sky," 
with the addition of the celestial determinative. 

Ankiriul *->-y ^yy^ -yyy^ jyy m. 68. ProbaWy signifies 
“may he testify to thee.” The Persian taiyiya or maiyiya is 
visible on the rock (see Rawlinson’s “Notes,” p. vi), and the last 
Scythic letter may represent “ thee,” though it is doubtfully read, 
and may be 
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Antartainti. ^ ^i-!T EEi: «• «• The eon- 

tence is hini antartaintiy in Persian Md sldbam, and the meaning 
will be “ do not suppress,” or something of like import. I am 

inclined to refer it to y>-< H[^ “to conceal,” notwith¬ 
standing the altered spelling and change of form. 

Antugahutta. -y -Igf tyyy ;g.yy I. 69. 

“Wo crossed.” The first person plural of the verb antu^Oy with 
Jiu instead of the more usual yu, and tho indefinite ta; which 
however seems redundant. 

Anam-tanata. 

goddess Tanata, Anaitis, or Neith. See the Artaxerxes Inscrip¬ 
tion, p. 160. 

Anmons. ^*“1 • ** ^ naionth,” passim. The cha¬ 

racter which I have arbitrarily called mon is obviously the Baby¬ 
lonian monogram. The first is clearly a part of tho word, 
as is proved by the passage in II. 47, where it comes after a word 
of known termination: the second always following y^, 

must 1 think serve as a determinative of the name of the month, 
which invariably continues the sentence. 

Annap. ^-y >-^y ^t:y HI. 77, 79; v. 1; vi. 1; xvi. 1, “God;” 
III. 79; iii. 13, “gods.” This seems to be a crude form, used in 
either the singular or plural; with the ordinary terminations 
another form is used, Annwppi, which is also either singular, as 
in xiii. 1, or plural, in xvi. 26. It takes tho plural particle in 
xvii. 21, 25, Annappipay and the genitive ending in xi. 3; xvi. 2, 
Annappipana. In v. 1, wo find Annap an; I suppose the second 
an is inserted as intensitive. 

Apply III. 61, represents tho mutilated Persian Di ....; and the 
same JDi.... in the following clause is, both in the Scythic and 
Babylonian versions, rendered by “ Ormazd.” Appi must there¬ 
fore be “ a god,” without the celestial adjunct, and the >-^y in 
Annappi will be euphonic merely. It may be allied to the Manchu 
apka. 

Annappatna. *"*"y ^►^y ^^y “Temples of 

the gods.” See “ Anchiyan.” 

Annan, ►►-y ►Szy *^^y • “ A day,” passim. Always used (with 

one exception, 11. 47) as the day of the .month. See “Anuvas.”’ 
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Anchiyan annappatna. *’*"1 

I. 47. How much of this renders “ the temples of the gods,” is 
doubtful. A comparison with Abatma of the Artaxerxes Inscrip¬ 
tion, induces me to consider annappatna “temples of the gods,” 
and anchiyan “restoration,” making altogether, with the following 
yutta, “ I restored the temples of the gods.” Or anchiyan may be 
“re-visitation,” “re-dedication,” derived from the divine an and 
chiya^ “to see;” as tho Latin cisito from video. 


Inbaluva. Either a postposition, 

meaning “near,” or a word connected with the Mongol baluy “a 
city,”* and Magyar /alUf “a small town.” In this last hypothesis, 
the passage would road “when 1 got into the city of Babylon,” 
which would be inconsistent with the context, or “ when I got to 
the towns of Babylon,” meaning those in the neighbourhood; and 
Zazan being on the Euphrates, was probably one of them. But 
the Babylonian version, which is pretty clear here, hardly 
countenances this; the Persian is defective. 


Inporugat. “Pori.” 

Inkaiil. Jyi III. 7.5, 86. 

Inkanni. ^ III 8.!1. 

These words are clearly identical. They are found in the 
following passages: Avramasla NinJeanism, III. 75, 86, both 
rendered “ Ormazd befriend thee,” and yufri hini inkannhiti, 
III. 83, “ him do not thou befriend.” Whether the root be inkani 
or kani, is doubtful; 1 think kani. 

Inkanna. ^TfTT ^ postposition, which may 

signify “towards;” but I am inclined to suppose it connected 
with the preceding roots, and to render it “ friendly.” 


Inta, inti. Sometimes looks like the 

pronoun “thou,” but probably it is merely the personal termi¬ 
nation of verbs of the second person, indicative or imperative. 
See Grammar, p. 80. 

Imiakkaniva. ►‘►I T^T 

“Images,” “figures.” -We may have the same root in— 

Artaxerxes Inscription, 1. 3; 


' Marco Polo's 6a/u, in Kanbalu (City of tlio Khan). The word now used by 
the Mongols is Batgasun^ in the Dictioimrics. 1 know not if balu be also in use. 
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but it is a mere guess. Colonel Rawlinson ia of opinion that 

it represents the Persian “this."^ 

•• 

Innifapata. <- HTT -< III. 85, 8G. In both 

these passages thap innifapata must signify “as long as thou 
livest,” but I cannot analyse the word. The Persian equivalent 
t, is in the first case ydvd jivdhyay “ as long as thou livest;" in the 
second it appears to be utdnmiya ydvd tawnd ahatiya, which is 
hardly to be reconciled with the Scythic version; and the same 
phrase occurs in the following paragraph, where there is certainly 
no Scythic equivalent. 

Inni. iff II. 15, 17, 23, 39, 62; Ilf. 5, 41, 70, 71, 72, 74, 

76, 79, 82, 83. • “Not.” A comparison of these passages with 
those cited under Jtini, will show that the former word is prohibi¬ 
tive, and this the simple negative. The nasal is negative in the 
Ugrian languages generally. 

Un. fcyy added to ATm, forms a sort of accusative case in 

xiii. 11, and xv. 17. It is detached from the pronoun. 

Neni. See “Am,” 

Noga. bring,” “carry,” “send.” 

JVbyaya, “ I brought, &c.” I. 46, 51, 63; II. 74, 81; L. 10. 
Nogas, “ the^ brought,” II. 65. 

NogaiJc, “ he was brought,” I. 64; II. 55. 

Ra. Perhaps a sort of verb-substantive(?). It comes 

at the close of the first paragraph, in the detached inscription A., 
and in the sentence ankiri-ni Amramasta ra, III. 69, “ Ormazd be 
witness to thee.” For the use of ra as an indefinite particle, see 
Grammar, pp. 66, 83. 

Rilu. -TTT< “ To write.” Magyar iro; Tamul elu. 

Biluva, “ I wrote,” xvi. 24. 

Bihira, “I have written,” III. 84-5. 

Bilus, “ he wrote,” xvi. 23. 

Bil/aik, “ written,” III. 67, 70; L. 7. 

' An examination of the Persian text, which I had not seen when the above 
was written, shows the correctness of Colonel Rawlinson’e explanation; but the 
adoption of a Persian pronoun is at least singular. , 
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Ri&pi. -m< m 111.89. “To spoil." The Persian 

verb is ni&atuva, perhaps allied to the Sanscrit “to 

destroy.” 

. . . rinti. ►Tn< ^ A mutilated word ending in this 

way, meaning “thou injurest,", occurs three times with the sauie 
defect, III. 85, 86, 88. 

Hutas. wrfr tM 1.73. “ Against."(l) fiw rwia#, “against me.” 

Raven." tyjfy IT. 4.9, 58-9, &c. “A man.” The word 

lomm, existing in the Mordwin with the same value, induced me 
to give the power of ven to the letter ; I had before 

called it A'par, because composed of and *"][ par; and 

1 now think, from its occurrence with the indefinite ^ir, that the 
terminal sound was r. 

Ruvenyusakri. fryyy ►-yy^ Y 

“Grandson.” I have inserted pa in the plate, because there is 
such a character faintly impressed on the cast; but I believe it is 
only a mark on the rock. The word must mean “that man’s 
son,” for “grandson.” 

Rabbaka. »^y 1.64; 11.56,66; 111.45. “Chained.” 

The participle of a verb rahha. 

Rakkan. y^>-i»-y 11.54,73; 111.8. The name given 

to two different towns, JSa^d in Media {Bhag'm of the Apocry¬ 
pha), and Bakhd in Persia. The reference to Media in the 
Persian text is not translated in the Scythic copy, leading to the 
inference that the town was well known to the Scythians. 

Raskin. tT^ <TT:i «=TT«=- Sec “Yuvenpainraskimmas.” 

Rasvinina. ^y^ .-fiy iii. 13. 

Rasvanna. yyt ^ *-^y iii. 18. 

I believe these are various spellings of the same word; or at 
least that there is only some slight grammatical difference. I 
have translated it “ favoured,” but as a mere guess. 


Arba 3 ra. »~^y^ J^y I. 11; vi. 21. “Arabia." 

fa in plural. 

Arpara. ^-^y^ *^< *-)gyy*- II. 66. “Arbela.” 
Arbira, 


Takes 

Persian 
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Arta. ^*"11 vi. 30. “I settled,” “caused to dwell.” 

Artak. >- II. 5. “He dwelled." This 

is, 1 believe, the neuter form of the same verb. 

kttmartiya. 

, tavardiya.” Nothing remains but the first syllable of the name of 
this Persian general. It would have been interesting to have the 
name in the Scythic character; the last half of the word resembles 
in sound so closely the name of the brother of Cambyses, and 
that of the Snsian people, that I cannot but suspect some connec> 
tion, notwithstanding the orthographical (^ifierence both in the 
Persian and Babylonian. 

Artastana. »-^y^ ^»-yy ^yy ^^^yy ►■^y “Ardas- 

tdna.” See the note on Inscription No. 10. 

Artvmannis. >-^y^ ►^y ^ “Arduma- 

nish;” the name is quite lost in the Scythic Inscription. 

Arminiya. 1-12; II. 22. “Armenia," 

“Armenian.” Takes rkir as the indefinite article in II. 22 and 
III. 36; and ra in III. 58. 

Arrauvatis. >-^y^ >-^yy>- ^ y|^y ►-y^ ^yy I. 14; III. 
24, 25, 31, 34-5. “ Harauvatish” (Arachosia,) written 

-ETE «=rfr m 

Arriva. •'Ey^* ^^yyy^ y^y “Hanva” (Aria). 

Written ^Tn< E«= E«=fT in I. 13. 

Arriya. *"Eyt ^yyy^ Arian;” in Persian 

Anya. Amya^a, in L. 3, probably means “in the Arian 
language.” 

Arriyanam. -m -m Nt -et *=!!«= III. 77, 79. 
“Of the Arians.” I have no doubt this is a transcript of the 
Persian genitive case plural. 

Arriyaiamna. ^^yyy^ ‘"^yy*" ^yy^ *“^y 

“ Ariyaramna,” the great-grandfather of Darias. 

Arasinna. EEi= -tt X- “Athagina.” See note on 

Inscription No. 10. 

t 

Ir. “Him,” Ac. See Grammar, p* 70. 
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Iituva. %'}§■ III. 28. The beginning of this word 

is quite clear in the impression, but as the Persian text has 
Qadufava, there can hardly be a doubt that the engraver omitted 
a wedge, and that the first character should be See 

“ Kan^uva.” 

Irtaksassa. Y Y xviii. passim. “Artaxerres.” 

In Inscription xix. the character is inserted in the third 

space, making the name Artakiksassa ; unless the second group, 
which is made rather in this way than though some¬ 

what sloping, should be a difierent character. On the Venice 
vase we have also the > but the second group is 4f. 

and the last but one an irregular heap of nine small wedges, which 
might have been TE J^TT- 

Irvael. “The possession,” or “dwel¬ 

ling-place.” I give this meaning from its probability (see note 
on the passage), and because some Ugrian words, meaning “ to 
dwell,” and “ to possess,” have a resemblance to the word Trval, 
which is evidently too a substantive of importance, being pre¬ 
ceded by the distinctive wedge. The Zyrian ol is “to dwell,” 
the Ostiak val has the same meaning; the Wotiak ttlem is “a 
dwelling,” ulem-vylem, “a possession,” and irivyl, “gain,” “ad¬ 
vantage,” &c. Some corroboration may be derived from the fact 
that Vibanus, of whom the places in question Was the Irval, held 
the dignity of Satrap in the country. 

Irsata. Y “Arshada,” the fort of Ara- 

chosia; the Irval of Vibanus, spoken of in the preceding article. 

Irsama. ^ Y ) “Arsharaa,” 

Irsamma. ijyy Y * ^-1 the grandfather of Darius. 

The almost certain connection of this name with the word fol¬ 
lowing, may strengthen the suspicion that the ancestors of Darius 
were of Scythic race. 

Iraarra. Y 1.1, as an adjective. 

In xi. 2-3, and xvi. 2, we have aluka irsarra anappipana, “who is 
the greatest of the gods.” Used as a substantive, meaning “chief 
leader,” in II. 8, 14. 17, 61; III. 21, 30, 33, generally with the 
distinctive wedge. In vi. 9, we find irsanna. With the addition 
of ikkt, the root becomes adverbial ^ ^ <TT:g 
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irnkkiy “greatly,” II. 18, 27j III. 26, 70; sometimes written 
irstkiy xvi. 1.9, &o. This adverb becomes a noun, and takes the 
plural particle, irsiki^foy “ the many,” “ the people,” Persian 
parundm or paruvanamy vi. .5, 6; xvii. 6-7, &c. The root will 
certainly be ir or and is allied to the Magyar eras, “great,” 
“mighty,’’ and Ostiak, or, “groat.” 

The word Arta>i, by which the people of Porsis (not Persia) 
called themsolves, may be allied to this root. The statement of 
Herodotus that they spoke the same language with the nomade 
Sagartians; some of their very peculiar Tartar customs, such as 
the prohibition to wash in running water;, the very great differ¬ 
ence exhibited by Xenophon, in habits, dress, character, and 
feeling, between them and the ancient Medes, who appear cer¬ 
tainly to have been of the Indo-European race; together with 
some other facts, of which it is necessary to mention only the 
discovery of ancient inscriptions in a Scythic dialect in that part 
of the empire, all concur to induce a suspicion (for it has taken, 
as yet, no greater consistence) that these mountaineers, the 
ancestors and countrymen of Cyrus, may have been Scythians. 

Rctakituva. II. .'56-6, 6.5. 

First person singular; may signify something like “I smote,” or 
“I killed;” or it may be a noun in the locative case : there is no 
Persian equivalent legible in either instance. 

Reva. HI. .5. 

Revavanra. TttTT- m iii. 24. 

I despair of eliciting any meaning from these words. There 
is no Persian text, and the roots do not appear elsewhere. 

Reman. “To think,” “consider," “remember.” This 

is somewhat doubtful, the Persian text or Scythic version being 
always one or the other defective. The Persian root however 
seems to have been man. 

R&manli, III. 67-8; vi. 47, “do thou consider.” This gives a 
consistent and probable sense in both cases. 

Jtemantay vi. 31-2, “[if] thou consider;” not so certain, but still 
not inconsistent. 

Semamriy III. 71-2, “he may consider,” or *‘let them consider:” 
this too is a probable reading. 

Revanni. ^ II. 11; III. 3. Looks like a post¬ 
position, meaning “with;” but the Babylonian and the 

Persian vit^a compel me to render it “ajt home.” 

VOL. XV. • 


Q 
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Lubaruri. II. 14, 22, 38, 61, 80; III. 6, 22. 

“A servant,” or “subject,” always preceded by Hu, “iny.” It 
takes the wedge of distinction. Lubavas, I. 1 5, must be “ sub¬ 
jection lubavas yuttds, “ they made subjection,” “they submitted.” 
The yuttas here is active, but luhavas is preceded by a visible 
tM ta^, the neuter verb, which I do not understand. 


Liifaba. “Retired,” “went back." I 

have no doubt the defective word in III. 32, is the same; the 
last letter is gone. 


bn .... ya. 



0zff I. 48-9, 


Must signify “ I 


restored.” The word seems irrecoverable. In the Persian text, 
the corresponding word does not appear, but it must be admitted 
that there is much in the clause which has not yet been satisfac¬ 
torily read. 


liiilvak. ^y ^^y^ yj^y “Dared." This is 

probably the meaning, though the corresponding Persian word 
adarshanaush hardly comes into the right place. 


Lulne. ^y ^^y^ y^»- III- 74 , 15. “ Eecord." Is repre¬ 

sented by the same Persian term, hadugam, in both instances. 
See Rawlinson’s “ Notes.” I would derive the word from rilti, 
“ to write,” the Magyar wo. 

Lnchogatta. 5^y ffy^ “I retired." 

The syllable lu may have the force of the Latin re. See “ Lu- 
faba,” above. 


Alyes. ^^y^ y^ I- 52, 53; III. 81; vi. 43; xiii. 10; 
xvii. 10; X. “House,” “family.” Both the building and the 
people: generally has >- before it. 

Saprakim. ►y y^>-»-y S^yyC^ II- 1^1» 25, <fec. “Battle.” 

The nearest Ugrian word is the Magyar habormag, “war;” but 
I fear it is hardly like enough to be admitted. , 

Sakka. I. 14; vi. 20, 23. “The Sae®." Takes 

, pa in the plural. 

Saksabavana. Y V m -sT II. 80. “A 

Satrap.” The Persian khshatre^dvd, with redundant na. 
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Sakri. y i’****^- “ A son.” In the Artaxerxes 

Inscription written y ►TTT< Sakarri. The Cheremiss 
erga, Turkish ogU. 

Satavatak. V :g-TT r:gT :g-TT - 3 - I. 72. A parti¬ 
ciple used as a postposition, coming after the word Euphrates, 
meaning "extended along,” like the Latin secus: allied, I keliove, 
to the following word. 

Satanika. y Jyy ,£:y vi. 9, 37. "Par," "wide,” 

"extended.” I have not much doubt of the meaning of this 
word; if the value hero given be correct, itifixes the signification 
of the word apiget, so frequently occuring in the smaller inscrip¬ 
tions. 

sattarrita. y ^^y y^< *-yyy^ ^*^TT 

Sattarritta. V -T T-< -TTK «=T :&-TT Detached E. 
"Khshathrita" (Xathrites). 

Satuvane. y ^y ^ I. 35. See “ Evitu." 

Sathak. V T-m I- 77. Seems to moan "wore 

drowned,” or “ carried away” by the stream. 

Savak-mar. y y^y ^yy»- I. 7-8. “From a long 

■“ time.” The termination mar, and the apparent connection of 
sa/rak, satawgtak, and oven sassa and sacho, render this reading 
more probable than Oppert’s ingenious version, " in two lines.” 

Sara. V II. 58. I have no other suggestion to make 

than that this word may be put for the following sarak, the final 
k being elided. 

Sarak. y y^>-»-y. “A time" (Jim, French), followed by an 
ordinal number with the article and postposition: Sarak Il-im- 
vas-va, "at the second time,” II. 28, 44; III. 13, 36; sarak III- 
im-vas-va, "at the third time,” II. 32. The same word will 
obviously take the sense of “ again,” or " moreover,” or " at any 
timeas anka sarak, "if again,’’ " if moreover,” III. 75; vi. 31; 
appo sarak, " what at any time,” xv. 14. After kutta, in iii. 22, 
the value must be similar. The Wotiak serak, "forthwith,” may 
be connected with sarak. 

Sassa. y y^ y 1.6,38; L. 4. “Former,” "^ast.” The 
same word, applied to the "deceased” Bardes, and to "former” 

• ’ • Q2 
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time, can hardly have any other signification than that given. 
The ta added to mssa^ in 1. 6, makes it indefinite. 


Sacho. ^ think this is the root of a vorl), occur¬ 

ring in the first person plural, mchohut, “ we are descende*!,” or 
“ we originated." 


Sim. “To place,” “ fi.v.” This is given doubt¬ 

fully, for in no case are the inscriptions clear, or versions po.sitivc. 
I read aim, ITI. 4.'i, “T fixed [on crosses];” xvi. 23, “I placed 
[this tablet]xviii. 4. “T placed [the statues];” sirm, xvi. 21, 
“ he placed [this stana{%)\." 

Siyunika. >-yy^ >^y vi. 42, 47. Signification is cer¬ 

tainly “ injury,” but the reading somewhat doubtful. 


^ tH 1 


Sogdia.” Takes in plural. 


Suktas. 

* 

Sukta. ^y ^>-yy vi. is] 

I alter of Westorgaar<rs engraving to ; the cha¬ 
racter 5: ^ being unknown, he thought it might have been 
intended for ^y^ 


As. y^ I. 48. Appears to represent the Persian ffoitham^ “a 
chaunt.”(?) 

Aski. y^ I. 3.0; II. 20, 36. “Moving.” Of three places 

where the stay of armies is recorded,’ all having the word ch'fd in 
Persian added to the statement, two in the Scythic version give 
aski inni yuttas as the corresponding expression. As the Scythic 
omits this in the third case, it could not have been essential; and 
I suppose therefore the meaning might have been “stationed,” 
“the army remained still;” and 1 translate therefore, “it made no 
movement.” In the other case, where aski occurs in a different 
combination, the sentence is doubtful in both languages, and other 
words in the same clause are unknown in Scythic: but “ moving” 
is at least not inconsistent with the context. 

Astu. y^ >!;5y in. 65. “It shall be.”(?) See “ Tarva.” 


> Colonel Rawlinson, in his Vocabulary, withdraws the ohitd of 1. 28, which he 
had restored in his Analysis, though not on the engraved plate, on the plea'of want 
of room; but>there is a defective space in the preceding line, between pasava and 
hya, where the word might have stood; and a comparison with the Scythic II. 20 
will show that it almost certainly was there. 
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Asisagartiya. ^ **®**'" 

gartian.” Takes 

Assura. 

TakesWritten Assuran, in II. 41. 

1 Sparta. vi. 22. “SiJarda.” Lost in I. 11. 

Iskntra. »^|y “SkuJra." The ortho¬ 

graphy is doubtful. 

Iskuinkakka. *^1 Octaclu;*! K. 

“ Sakuka,” the Scythian. 

Istana. S^fy ^>-yy ►-j!iy xvi. 21. A uionuiuent of some sort; 
transcript of the Persian word. 

Isnisni. C^yy Jii^yy ^ \l 45 . “Grant,” “accord." 

Persian daduhu'ii. TIjc word is preceded by the horizontal wedge, 
and can therefore hardly be a verb; but I do not know what else 
to make of it. 

Israsni. >^yy ^y^ ^l^yy*” word denotes a 

]>er8on having some evil quality, which Darius boasts he has not. 
The Persian original is lost. 

Issainsakris. ^^yy ^yyy^ ^yy 

“ Chichakhr^ish,” the father of the insurgent Martins. 

Sauvin. yy ^ pasaim. “By favour of.” Sce“Vin.” 

Satis. ^ ►-yt ^yy n. 20 , at;, 48. “ He awaited.” If this 

verb may be allowed to signify “ stay away,” the next word may 
be a causative form of it. 

Hatuinta. -^y lE^^yy away," 

“ avert.” The Persian word corresponding with this, containing 
the root aj, is very likely to have had such a value. 

Satsana. *5=y >-^y 1.72. “Zazana," on the Euphrates. 

Savana. yy ]^y >-^JZy xvi. 22. Sec “Atsavana.” 

•hus. yy {tp y- ^yyy ^yy vi. 33 - 4 . a word with 

jlistinctive wedge, but the Persian term corresponding is lost, and 
the whole passage unintelligible. • , 
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Sinni. <T- EE- <-■ The root of a neuter verl), “to come." 
Sirmik, “he came,” I. 73-4j II. 50-1. 

Sinnifa, " they came,” IJ. 24, 29, 33, 41, 45. 

Sinnigatj “[until] I came,” I. 40; II. 21, 37, 48. 

Siam. ^ iii- 18; xv. 12, 1.5. Written with the 

addition of ni in xvi. 20, and of nn, in xv. 12, 15; the Persian is 
nihum, which is believed to signify “magnificent.” 

Siyatis. ^y*^ ^yy ^ f ** siyatim” in vi. 3. The 

transcript of a Persian word, occurring under the same combina¬ 
tion in all the small inscriptions : “ who gave shij/dlm to 
man.” Several guesses have boon made, to which I may add the 
following: it may be allied to the Sanskrit and Zend sJti/i, 

meaning the earth as “a dwelling,” not as a “ globe,” or “world.” 
The meaning would be “ who gave the earth to man [as a dwel- 
ling].” There is the objection of the long vow'cl, but I sec no 
other. 


Sut^. ^yy t^y yy H. 25 . “Zuza," a town in Armenia. The 

name is lost in Persian; in Babylonian it is .gn m jn 
Zuzti. 

Sunkuk. ^yy t^yy yy^ w. 18,] 

Sunuk. ^yy t-yy xni. 12, 


“Empire,” “dominion.’ 


The varied spoiling appears to show that the sound of t^yy 


was 7ig. 

Siis. L. a. One of the four objects made by Darius. 

See “ Atut.” 

Sutavan. ^yy ^»^yy ^ vi. 44. See “ Yasutavan.” 

S('n. yrit:* Root of the verb-substantive. 

Senri, “he was,” or “they were,” I. 30; II. 13, 69; L. 4. In the 
first and second case the Persian has nJia; in the others there is 
no Persian. There are faint marks of a letter after ftenri, in I. 36, 
but too slight to decide upon. In III. 78, where the plural 
“they are” is required, I incline, after all, to read .wnripi, 
“who are.” In II. 1, we have the regular conjunctive isciudg^ 
after hus; in II. 7, the same after amsir. Senpafn, in III. 72, 
must be a past tense of the neuter form. 

Senrit. yTIir ^yfy^ ^y !• 66-7. A substantive j»rcccded by the 
horizontal wedge; miwt mean “river,” or “bank.” AVr in Chore- 
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miss, and syrjd in Finnish, is “ shore,” “ hank,” which may bo 
a slight corroboration of tho sound attributed to the first 
character. 

Chifa. “Falace,” “court.” 

Chitu. m. sd. Apparently an error for “ycchitii.” 

cbispis. tyyy ^yy try*- s^yy i. 4. “Chishpish” (Tcispcs). 

Cliissa. ^yyy ^yy V I’crsiau chUi'a, “tho 

race.” 

Chissantakma. ^yyy >^yy Y *"*“y y^y l>ctiiched (i. 

replaces ^^y in II. .TM. “Cliitratakhina.” 

Chiya. ryyy ^jzyy. “To see.” 

Chii/as, “[the people] saw,” II. 56, 66. 

Chiyainti^ “thou scest,” III. 84, 85. 

Thap chh/a.sa, “ when he saw,” vi. 27. Wo have a subjunctive in 
Mordwin like this; sodasa, “I should know;” hut tho third 
person would be nodasazo. See Von dcr Gabclentz, p. 384; 
see also Grammar, supra, p. 82. 

OliijjamaJc, “that may be seen,” xv. 1.5. See Grammar, p. 88. 

Chotas. yyy^ ty^y “ rcUgious rites”(?)—the Ahd- 

cltarish of tho Persian. 

Ohova. yyy^ y^y m. 82, Sec “Afehova." 

Yaiiahi. ’^^y ff Tninscrij»t of the Persian 

yamiyn, but I know not its meaning. 

Yasutavau. ^yy ^*^yy ^ vi- 44-5. This may bo “I 

pray,” though it does not look like a first person; but we have 
hardly anything in the present tense to coin[»are it with. 

Yahatiyas. ttfy tUf ■'1^ ttf^[ ^TT 01- '• “Yutiya." 

See “ Ihutiyas.” 

Yu. ^yy^ xviii. 4. “1.” Used instead of ^yyy in the Arta- 

xerxes Inscription. 

Yu. is also tho root of the remote demonstrative pronoun; 
of which wo have tho forms following: yupa, “that,” vi. 16; 
yujmta, xv. 20, and yupaln, xviii. 24, “that,” indefinite; yupipa, 
“they,” II. 11; III. 41; yupipana, “of them,’ 111. 72.’ In XV. 2, 
we find hupa. ^ 
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Yufri. >-yyy^ p^dm. “He.” 

Yupo. »-yy^ yt: I.4.T; 111 . 17 , 18 , 33 , 45 , 46. “Chief,’' “prin¬ 

cipal.” Always in the plural, yv>po-fa, and in the same combina¬ 
tion. 


Ynpo^iit. y^ ’^yy*’^ analogy of the pre¬ 

ceding word would lead us to expect a verb meauing “ to be 
elevated,” “ despotic,” and this is consistent with the context. 

Yutarvas. *~yy^ ^y^ y*^ Means “that” or 

“then.” The in.scription is mutilated in both cases: and in one 
looks not unlike i/vpipa. By a letter recently (Feb. 1853) received 
from my friend Westergaard, I find that in his MSS. notes he has 
*>^y ^y>-y»- in l. 3 , 7 ; Imt tins affords no help, and is loss 

probable than his published transcript. 

V’ut. ^yy^ ^y* make." Extensively used. 

See Grammar, p. 81. 

Yuttana ^^yy^ ^y ^^^yy *"^y “Htana,” son of 

Thukra. 

Vuttu. *^yy^ ^y *"]^y sent.” 

Ytdru. >^yy^ l^y I. 63,- 11.81. When joined with 

the verb “to move,” or “ lea«l,” gives it the signification of 

“sending:” the word has the distinctive wedge; it means ap]»a- 
rontly “an envoy,” and must be deriveil from the same root. 

Yuvanis. *~yy^ y^y ^yy ^ 

in.stance corresjionds with the Persian tfidn, “a fort;" in the 
second with ornluiua, “a residence.” 


Vuvenj)a- ^^yy^ 1- 13. “Thus,” or “therefore.” 

Persian umtlin. In TIT. (57, 87, the word may be synonymous 
with jfupa, or it may mean “thu.s,” “in that way,” from the influ¬ 
ence of the dative postposition, 

Yuvenpa-inraskiinas. ^yy^ >-^>-»-y >-< yy^ ^yy^ y»- 

I. 5; HI. 78. 

Yiipa-inra.skimmas. ^yy^ )[y^ ^yy^ ^yy^ y^ 

I. 38; 111.70. 

This combination is always equivalent to the Persian nvahifit- 
rtulijin, “ for this cause,” or rather “ for the cause of this.” Iw- 
vrnpa and are clearly identical in value (perhaps in sound, 
puppa); the nasal may form an incipient genitive like the in of 
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X'u-fu-innn, the na being inineccBsary in conipoiiition; raskim will 
be “cause,” ami vas the article. Those learned in the Ugrian 
tongues will judge if there be any foundation for this conjecture. 

Ye. “ This,” or “ these.” Used either before or after its 

noun; also alone. It means certainly “to him” when put before 
a verb. See Grammar, p. 71. 

Yesi. “Named,” “called,” posswi. J; in Choreiuiss, 

is the root of the verb “ to call.” 


Yesim. “Nose.” 

From the Ugrian nrr and nyr meaning “ nose,” and the words 
meaning “a namej” beginning with ni or ne iii all the Ugrian and 
Siberian languages, 1 have sometimes been induced to call 
lie, but the very few other words having this letter, I believe only 


and 


Yes. 




L. 


i). 


afford no corroboration. 

One of the four objects ma<le by Darius, 


preceded by*-. See “Atut” It is not unlikely that the word 
is connected with alyf?, which means either “a house,” ©r “a 
family.” 


Ycchitii. posftim. “Thus.” I believe we have 

here a compound, yr chilv, “ this way." 


Yos. y^ 42, 43, &c. “People.” Generally used 

as a collective noun. In v. 5, yo^irm means “mankind,” and in 
1. 7, we have the genitive ye^irra-na. The Scythic word o/o/» 
meaning “man,” may give a very small amount of probability to 
the sound attributed to the character 



■puiNTED ny nARi?isox and sons, 
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Art. II ,—Notes on the Early History of Babylonia, 

By Colonel Eawlinson, C.B. 

In the numerous letters ami papers wluch I have addressoJ during 
tlie last two years to the Secretary of the Iloyal Asiatic Society, and 
■which hare been cither read at the meetings of tlui Society, t)r in some 
instances published in the Journal,* I have explained, in more or loss 
detail, the succc.ssivc discoveries which 1 have ipade in the history of 
ancient A.'-syi'ia. Those discoveries have pretty well established the 
fact that an inde]>cudont empire was first instituted <in the Upper 
Tigris in the thirteenth century, n.c. They have furnished what may 
bo eonsidcrc«l an almost <‘omplete list of Assyrian kings from the 
above-named period to tlie destruction of 'Nineveh in n.c. 0'2.0, and 
they have further nmde us af(juainted "with the general history of 
Western Asia, during this interval of above seven contuvicH. 

[ noAv propose to state tlic results of my researches into the aute- 
Assyrian p»:rio(l, and to show that an inquiry which aims at the 
illustration of history from the local monuments, may be legitimately 
c.xtendcd in Babylonia to the patriarchal ages." 

As it is now generally admitted that there is no sacred chronology 
beyond the time of Solomon, I shall not attempt to prove the 
antiquity of the (Chaldees on scriptural authority, by fixing the period 
of the Exodus of Abraham—still less .shall I pretend to trace back (ho 
years of the patriarchal genealogic.s to the era of Nimrod, and thus 
obtain a date for the building of Babylon. The glos.s in the Toldoth 
Beni Noah,* which describes the empire of Nimrod, is unquestionably 

* Outlines of As-syrian History, attached to the Anniversary Report for 1852. 

* For a reautni. of the argument relating to this subject, sec the third and fourth 
sections of Prichard’s Note on the Biblical Chronology, ai>peuded to the liflli 
volume of his Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. 

® It hardly requires to be stated that the first portion of Genesis consists of a 
number of independent documents, each qualified by a distinct title, and belonging 
to a diflerent age. The fragment which forms the lOtli chapter hears the Hebrew 
title of Toldoth Beni Noah, or the Genealogies of the Noachidm, and is probably 
of the very greatest antiquity, inasmuch as it relates exclusively to the affiliation 
of races, .and is independent of that chronological computation which is attached to 
the Toldoth Beni Adam and Toldoth Beni Shem, and which is iadicative of a 
comparatively adv.anced period of civilization. Portions, however, of this chapter, 
such as the 13th verse, must assuredly belong to«a period subsequent to the 

VOL. XV. * * R 
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a notice of great geographical value, and tlie incidental mention of 
“ Ur of the Chaldees,” as the primitive seat of the Jewish race, sup¬ 
plies a not less important item of ethnic information; but to buiM a 
chronological structure on such foundations, would be to abuse scrip¬ 
ture, rather than to use it. I prefer at any rate to follow profane 
history; and to rest content, as far as dates are concerned, with mere 
approximations. 

Our best authority on early Babylonian history .would bo un¬ 
doubtedly Berosus, if his works had descended to us entire; for he 
was a priest of Belus, well skilled in the learning of bis class, aiul ho 
wrote moreover in an ago when the Cuneiform character was still in 


Hebrew occupation of Palestine, since explanations aro tlicro given wliivli could 
only be intelligible to parties well ncrpiaintcd with the geography of the province. 
The reasons which lead me to regard the 9tl>, lOtli, lltli, and 12th verses as a 
gloss of even later date, are as follows:—Istly. The general tenor of the document 
is simjdy that of the afKliation of races, while at the 9th verse the ethnic .•series is 
abriijitly interrupted to introduce a popular saying about Nimrod, and to dc'-eribe 
tho geography of Babylon, neither one subject nor the other possessing any interest 
for the Jews, or being by possibility within their cognizance at tho time of tlieir 
p.asaagc from Egypt to Palestine, or indeed at any period of tlieir history earlier 
than tho Biibylunian captivity. 2ndly. If we accept the text as it stands at 
jiresont, Asshur is anticipated, and transferred from tho line of Shein to that of 
Ham; wliile we must further suppose the city of Babylon to have been built three 
generations before the tower of Babel and tho confusion of tongues, in which latter 
event, however, we arc expressly told (obap. xi. v. 9) tho name originated. .‘IrJly. 
Whatever may bo said of the Babylonian names, those of tho Assyrian capitals are 
all comparatively modern. Calah was not founded till abou. 1000 b.c., nor w;is 
Nineveh more than a few centuries more ancient. TIio primiKval Assyrian capit.al 
WAS Asshur or JSllasar, and the name Avas not exchanged for Resen till towards the 
close of the empire. 4tlily. Tho Samaritan version is well known to follow the 
Samaritan text in general with the most scrupulous fidelity; yet in the particular 
verses in question almost all the names arc altered, and it is difiicult to believe that 
the translator Avould have taken such a liberty with the passage, liad it formed an 
integral portion of the inspired text. At any rate, it is more reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that the Samaritan translator found tho verses still retaining their original 
fonn of a gloss, and that he thus interpreted them without hesitation, according 
to his own geographical knowledge; the example, moreover, which he gave of 
explaining, rather than transcribing, being followed by most of his successors. 

I will only add that these remarks are not penned in any irreverent spirit for 
^ authority of Scripture. Chevalier Btmsen has already familiarized us with the 
idea that the Toldoth Beni Noah is a mere “ historical representation of the great 
and lengthened migration of the primitive Asiatic races of mankindand there 
can be nothing repugnant, therefore, to the religious feeling of the age in the 
explanation which I have rentared to give of a portion of this document. I would 
refer indeed tl» Dr. Prichard’s temperate and enlightened note on the Biblical 
Chronology, already quoted, as a proof that the severest eriticism may be applied 
to the book of Genesis without in any nay impugning its canonical authority. 
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current use,^ and when nmtcrials for precise information in regard to 
dynasties, names of kings, and chronological dates, wore thus certainly 
at his disposal. Ho ninst liavc been in fact as well qnatified to 
tabulate the Babylonian kings, as Manetho was to classify the thirty 
dynasties of Egypt, Unfortunately, how'ovcr, wo liavc only one 
solitary fragment of Berosus on primeval Babylonian history, and that 
fragment is imperfect.® The Germans, it is true, liavo recently 
suggested a most ingenious method of restoring the text.®. By snp- 
pl 3 'ing the number 2.')8, for the duration of tlio second historical 
d^'uasty of Berosus, wliicb is wanting in tho MS,, and by further 
designating tliis nameless dynasty as Chaldroan, tlioy obtain two 
results, tbo coiucidcnco of which is, to say'the least of it, curious; 

the date of the in.stitution of a Chaldtoan cinpiro is assigned to 
the jTar n.c. 2234, in precise conformity with tho numbors obtained 
by Calliftthcncs at Babylon; nml 2ndly, tho aggregate of tho eight 
]) 0 .st-di!nvian dynasties of Babylon, consisting of one mythical nud 
/ivo liistorical dynasties preserved by Berosus, and two otlicrs 
elaborated from history, is found exactly to fill up tho great cycle of 
ten sari or 36,000 years,^ to which tho Chaidseaus are supposed to have 
attached so muck importance. 

' Borosus flourished from tlie time of Alexander at Dabj'lon (o.c. .331) to tlio 
reign of Aiitiocims Sotcr, his great historical work having been dedicated to tho 
latter king in n.c. 279. For like authorities, 8co MUlk-r*H Frag. Hist. Qrtcc., vol. 
II. p. <102. As Cuneifomi tablets, therefore, Imre been lately found, differing in no 
respect from tho anqjcut writing, and wliicli arc dated in the reigns of Selcucus 
aiui Autioclius, 1 am quite justified in asserting that the original historical records 
of Babylon were accessible to the researches of Berosus. 

‘ This fragment, which is a quotation by Alexander Polyhistor from tho 
liaSuXwi'KtKd of Berosus, was first published in the Armenian Eusebius (sco 
Auchcr’s EusebU Chron. vol. I. p. 40). Syuccllus (p. 70) has tlio saiuo extract 
(copied probably from Eusebius), but he has so altered tho numbers, and distorted 
tl>c entire sense, that the value of the passage is lost. It is, liowcver, to this 
source alone that we are indebted for our knowledge Of Berosus having mentioned 
the name of Zoroaster. 

® See tbo Return AssyrioruTu Tempora Eincndata of Dr. Brandis (Bonn, 1G53), 
and the reference to Gutselimid’s Essay in tho Mus. Rticn., given in p. 16. 

1 do not, I confess, 6nd it anywhere stated that this cycle was known to the 
Dabybnians. Tho Germans seem to have merely inferred tliat as tho Nerus, or 
ordinary great year, according to Josephus consisted of 10 Sossi (00 x 10 «= 600), 
so the astronomical great year must have consisted of 10 Sari (3600 x 10 « 36,000), 
That the Babylonians did really make use botli of the centeumal and sexagesimal 
notation, as stated by Berosus, is abundantly proved by the monuments ( and from 
the same sources we can illustrate tho respective nscs of the Sarntf the Nerut, 
and Sossua in the calculatioa of the higher nnmbers. The phonetic reading, more. 

over, for a Soas, ctyuttantly occurs, singular, end 

E 2 
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The Gennan calculations are thus tabulated 




Years. 

11.C. 

let dynasty of 86 Chaldecau Kings 

34,080 

34,618 

2nd 

8 Median do. 

224 

2,468 

3rd 

11 (Chaldsoan ?) do. . 

(258) 

2,234 

4tli 

49 Chaldeean do. 

458 

1,970 

fith 

9 Arab do. «•. ••• ••• ••• 

245 

1,518 

0th 

45 Assyrian do. . 

526 

1,273 

7th 

8 Assyrian do. (lower dynasty) 

122 

747 

8th 

6 Chaldeean do. . 

87 

625 

to 

538 


Great cycle of 36,000 years. 

What I dislike in this scheme is that it blends fabulous and 
historical numbers in a common category, as component parts of the 
same astronomical system, and that its extreme accuracy further gives 
it rather the character of a “tour do force:” what 1 like is the con- 



<r- Susi in the plural; and though I have never ycl deterniiiiately recog¬ 


nized the words written phonetically which represent n Ncrus and a Sams, they 
will no doubt be discovered in time. Sots, or Suttf is of course tho Hebrew 
but I doubt if thcro are any Somitic analogies fur Ner and Sar. To give 


a spocimen of the ordinary Babylonian sexagesimal notation, I appond tlie con¬ 
cluding portion of a table of squares, which extends in due order from I to 60. 



m 

«r - 


1c? 

T 


m 

n 

T 

■} 


TT 


m 

m 

<<< m 

< TTT 

TTT 


«< 

« 

TTT 


TTT 

w 

«<R? 



V 

«< 

« 

« 

Vr 


<« 

« 

TTT 

TT 


TT- 

< w 


«< 

« 

Rt 

<« 

« 

V 

m _ 

- JFi 

<« 

« 

??T 

V<< 


w 


«< 

« 

TTT 

TTT 






TT 


??? 

TT 

T 


«< 

« 

TTT 


A T 
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eistonoy of the restored numbers with ordinary lifo-iables, in gelding 
an average of 23^ years (258-»-ll), for each generation of the nanx^ 


In Roman numerals this is simply 


Sobs. 

43 

anits 

21 » 

513 

or 

2601 

45 

4 

-s 

628 

» 

2704 

46 

49 

as 

633 

»> 

2809 

48 

88 

a 

543 


2918 

50 

25 

as 

553 

ii 

3025 

52 

16 

as 

663 

» 

3138 

54 

9 

ta 

67* 

» 

3249 

56 

4 

as 

583 

» 

3364 

58 

1 

a= 

593 

tt 

346i 

60 

00 

— 

603 

» 

3600 


Now as we here find tlio unit, tho Sosa, and the Sar, to bo each represented by 
y, while the decades of each series are indicated by it is evident that ihe 
Babylonian notation consisted of a donhlo recurring series, in which the elements 
^ and y were uaod respectively for the decades and units of tho integers of 60. 
Applying tliis system of notation to tho'numbers* of Berosus, 34,080 will bo re** 


presented by 



whioli I should rend as 9 Sari and 20 Soas, but 


which may be equally well expressed by 9 Sari, 2 Non, and 9 Sosa, the very words 
quoted by Synccllus from Polyhistor. If there had been any fhictiona] parts of 
a Sobs, a third series of the signs ^ and y would have been added. There was 
probably also a higher nnmher in tho next ascending series of 60 beyond tho Sar^ 
wliicli gave as its psoduct 216,000, and two of these periods constituted tho ante* 
diluvian cycle of Berosus, eomputod by Synccllus at 432,000 years. 

And while I am now discussing the notation of the Babylonians, 1 may as well 
giro tho phonetic reading of the numbers, as they are found in the Assyrian 
vocabularies. 

T JT = SfrT I 

<<<<< “iKMVTf 

= tw H<T Ti 

« =,«<&=TTIf . , 

< W ?i< T«< ^ ^TTI 

< . pJTT ■ . • 

w* mwnKTc* 
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. ie8B dynasty. On tBo-latter ground indeod tbo iwtdipfttioB oafioot bo 
far yn'ong, and we ^y tbas assume it" as prdre^ thi^ Berosvt dated 
tbo commoDComent of his second historical d^aatjy bf. Bal>yloii from 
the latter half of the twenty-third century B.O. ' . ; 


That is— 


Compare 

60 » Sttssu .... 

• ♦ 

60 = Khansa . . . 

/ * t *• 

40 = Irhaya (or /rio) 

2)0 StlasUt • » • « 

• • • 

20 ai Sinra{f) . . . 

(perhaj)s 2 tens, os eahra is 1 ten) 


On 


15 Khamismat, 

T T * “ 

lo^^wot. . . .* 

5 =a Khamisli , . . ' 
another fragment wo Jiavo— 


YYYt 

TTTT 


^TT (prohahly 9^) 


TTT ►►"! 

•V =- 

TT =JT«=!R'?^ 

That is— 

0 as Tbttmana . . nobi? 

6 Tsudu (GbAl.y . r 

4 Hs Jiuiu . • . . 

' *5 

'2 = Sunnu . » . , 

These readings are valuable, not merely for thfir Semitic forms, hut also for 
thoir grammatical peculiari^s. 

Munp. Oppert ^nununieiited tc.me.last yewr.a theory, whieh he has probably 
pnbli^ed before tliis, that the use (d the Sobs, Ner/ and Sar originated in the 
minor dlvirions of time. ■ The Sosa,!® sujqp^oaed to he the hoar of 60 minutes; the 
Nor (Arab, j^j) the day of 10 hgurti and 1^ month, containing 

00 of these 10-hour periods. But this' explanation does not, 1 confess, appear to 
me at all satlsiMtca'y.. 1 know of no. aa^rity l^a decimal hc^ry division. ' 1 
doubt mnrii if or , altheui^ lined for the day-%A«, ever designated 
a,period either of 10 hours or 12; rad I ^nestlion StUl more the ^istenee in Baby¬ 
lonian of the Arabic Yvord ^kefiarfor .a month. Having stat^ that tiie phonetic 
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On his first oz Median dynasty, wliicb roigaed for 224 years 
previoaaly, K shall hare much to say presently, hut in the mean tuno 
I Gonfiae myself to the examination of this approximate data of mo. 
2204* for the institution of a Semitic empire nt Babylon. 

That this empire was Semitic, and that it superseded a Sejiihio 
occnpation of Babylonia, I infer from many circnmstances. The 
asti'ononiical obserrations which Calliatbenes sent to Aristotle from 
Babylon,^ and which ascended to 1903 year^ before tho occnpation 
of the city by Alexander (331 + 1903=2234), were certainly recorded 
upon cuneiform tablets, and these tablets soom in Babylonia to hare 
been introduced by, and to bare exclusively belonged to, a Semitic 
piio'-tliood,® at least, from the earliest period to the latest, tho 
Insciiptious of Babylon and Cbaldiea bear the ‘^amo monograms for 
ilio gods, the same namos of countries and cities, the same titles for 
the kings; and although, as might be expected when tho inqnizy 
oxtends over a period of two tbonsond years, there are sensible 
AuriotitH ol language, still the structure is throughout Semitic, and 
the iclirs may he thus determinatoly assigned to kindred branches of 
tho ‘■auie stock. Whether the name of Chaldman or Aramsean, or 


forms of Her and Sar are sllll desiderata, I maj add that in two passages of tho 
A bjllahaiy Ntru is given as the phonetic plural 

for a very complicated monogram '"hicli is explained in the loft 

Innd coinmn os M rjj «=y?f Sudun, a term perhaps allied to 

SIX, though the initial sibilant is of a different class; whether 

indeed does really ri present tho Nqp of Berosua I conbidor extremely doubtAil. 

’ Sec Simpliciub ad Aristot. de Coelo, lib. ii. p. 123. There is, I believe, also 
an alhision to this date in the Scholiabt to Aribtophonos; but I have not the 
auihoiity to refer to at Baghdad. 

' 1 have not made much progress as yet in reading the primitive Babylonian 
manuscripts; indeed, until within these few days, I have not had sufficient mate, 
rials at my disposal; for the brieks and seal oyliiiders contain nothmg but names 
and titles expressed by nihltrary monograms, and afford, therefore, very IHtfe 
insight into a laaguage. Now, therefore, that I have received Mr. toftus's col¬ 
lection of piimitivo Chaldsean tablets from Senkereb, I hope to make good pregress. 
I already see, indeed, that tho same pronouns and particles occur as ia the lat^ 
Babylonian, and that the verbs and participles are foimed in the same mann^ri 
so that I have no hesitation in pronouncing the language to be*Semitic; and fids, 
bo it observed, is in opposition to my former Opinion, which, from the mmt of 
Bueb evidence, questioned the Semitic aflSnity nf the language. Althoug|lt it was 
always clear that the some monogruns expressed the same ideas, H by no means 
followed tliot the same ptionetie terius were employed in the two languages t 
indeed, the analogous couqiarisoR of the Armenian wHh tho Awyrhn nitW lefi 
to a contrary eonoliisioB, < 
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even Elymajan,^ may bo most appropriately applied to tho colonists 
who first introduced the art of writing, wo cannot at present decide— 
it is sufficient to know that they belonged to the Semitic family, and 
that they first rose into power in Babylonia, in tho latter part of tho 
twenty-third century n.c.® 

^ The etimic character to bo assigned to the Elymieans still continues to be 
one of the most obscure questions connected with cuneifonu research. Elam is 
allied with Asahur and Aram in the Toldoth Beni Noah, and a Semitic origin 
would seem, therefore, to be proved; but the native inscriptions of Susa and 
Elymais arc undoubtedly written in Scythic dialects, more nearly related to tbo 
language of the second column of the trilingual Acheemeniau records, than to any 
other class of cmieiform documents. As these inscriptions, moreover, arc cer¬ 
tainly of very great antiquity, I can only su])pose that th& Semitic Elymteans gave 
way to Scyths before tho liistoric period, and that these latter inherited the name 
as well as the country of the race which they had dispossessed. In fact, I conceive 
the same irregular nomenclature to have prevailed in Susiana, although reversed 
in its application, which has often been remarked upon in Syria. In that country, 
the Ilamitc or Scythic name of Sidon was retained after the city was peopled by 
the Semites, in Susiana; and the Semitic title of Elam was preserved after the 
country was peopled by the Scyths. 

^ 1 have recently met with a date which confirms, in a- most remarkable 
manner, the testimony of Callisthcucs, and tho restoration of the numbers of 
Berosus. I had always been aware, of course, that Pliny, in his discourse on the 
invention of writing, quoted the authority of Berosus and Critoderaus for assigning 
to the Babylonian stellar observations an antiquity of 480 years—“ ex quo apparet 
mtcrnus litcraruin ususbut, as I presumed these numbers to refer to the ago 
of Berosus, and thus to ascend no higher than the eighth century, I could only 
suppose some fatal corruption of the text. On re-examining, however, the passage of 
Pliny, I see quite clearly that the numbers of Berosus refer tb the era of Phero- 
neua, and record, in fact, a genuine Babylonian date adai>tod to the Greek 
calendar. “ Anticlidcs,” says Pliny, “ reports that letters were invented in Egypt 
by a certain man of the name of Mcuon, fifteen years before Phoroncus, who va.s 
the most ancient king of Greece, and endeavours to prove this from the monu¬ 
ments ; but Epigenes, on the other hand, a first-rate authority, maintains that the 
Babylonians had recorded their sidereal observations inscribed on tablets of baked 
clay for 720 years [before that era] ; and even Berosus and Critodemus, who are 
tho most moderate calculators, say for 480 years, from which wo may infer the 
extreme antiquity of the use of letters.** (Sco Flin. Nat. Hist., lib. vii. c. fiC.) 
Now, as Clinton, from a very large field of induction, and irrespectively altogether 
of tho coincidence I am about to mention, has fixed the ago of Phoroncus, as 
understood by the Greeks, to be B.c. 17^8} have an exact identity between 
the numbers of Berosus and Callisthenes; 1753 + 480, and 330 + 1903, giving the 
same result of B.C.-2233, for tho primitive Semitic era of Babylon. In the text 
I have followed the Germans in placing Alexander’s conquest of Babylon in b c. 
331, instead of in 330, which is the usual chronological date, and there is thus the 
dificrence of a year in the Babylonian epoch; but this is of no consequence. The 
numbers of Epigenes, which exceed those of Berosus by 240 years (or by 230, if 
wo follow some of fte MSS. of Pliny), include, no doubt, the Median dynasty', 
which preceded the Scmitqfs iff Chaldsea, the duration of whiq^i waa calculated by 
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There ia still another Greek date for the building of Babyloir, 
or, as I would rather understand the passage, for the iustitution of a 
Semitic empire on the Euphrates, which has hardly received the 
attention that it deserves. Philo Byblius, as ho is quoted by Stephen/ 
contradicts the statement that Babylon was built by Semiramis, and 
observes that it was in reality 1002 years older than tho Assyrian . 
queen.® This remarkable number evidently implies an attempt at 
definite chronology, and what that chronology was wo may infer 
from an independent statement of the same author, that Sanchoniathon 
lived under Semiramis, who was contemporary with the Trojan war.® 
Now the Trojan epoch was variously calculated by tho Greeks,* a 
period of above two centuries intervening between tho lower date oi 
Callimachus, and the .higher date of Durls. The best authorities, 
however, place it late in the thirteenth century n.c.; tho Parian 
marble in 1219 j Hellanicns in 1229 ; and 1002 added to this 
latter number, will give tho dato of n.c. 2231; which accordingly 
tliflers by only three years from tho Babylonian era of Callisthenes. 
That Philo really also intended to assign this approximate dato to tho 
building of Babylon, may bo gathered from his special notice of 
Semiramis being contemporary with the war of Troy; for tho 
Assyrian empire actually commenced in n.c. 1273;® and as Semiramis, 
according to the popular tradition, was the second monarch, succeeding 
Ninus after a long reign of fifty-two years, her supposed era of b.c. 
1221 would fall within tho period assigned by tho Parian marble to 
tho Trojan expedition. 

It is an ungracious task to attempt to extract dates from barren 


Berosus at 224 or 234 years; but it may fairly be questioned, in the absence of 
all local evidence, if the Scytlis really recorded their observations upon tablets; 
Consult Cliiitou’s Fasti Hellenici, vol. I. pp. 9,139, and 282. 

* Stephen do Urbibus, in voce BaCuXwv. 

^ The value of this quotation is of course impaired by the discrepant numbora 
of Eustathius, who, in his commentary on verso 1003 of tho Periegesis of Diony¬ 
sius, writes the date in full, X‘^*o‘C dKraKOffmg, so that, whether he followed 
Stephen or Philo, he must have read tlio uumbora instead of ^e/3'—1,800 years, 
however, before tlie Trojan war falls in with no era whatever; and Eastathius, 
therefore, in all probability, was misled by a textual error. See MUller’s Greek 
Fragments, Vol. III. p. 575. . ^ 

® See Gaisford's Eos. Fr. Ev. 1, 9, 2; and MUUer's Fragments, Vol. III. 
p. 56.3. 

* For the Trojan era I have merely consulted Clinton*s Fasti Helleniei, 
Vol. 1. p. 123; Lurcher's Herodotus, tom. VII. p. 352-404; and Mullet's Frag¬ 
ments, Vol. I. p. 571. 

® That is, 747 + 526, .according to the computation of Borosns preserved by 
Folyhistor, as alreii^y quoted. • 
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catalogues of kings, or to quote the results obtained from suck cata¬ 
logues by professed cbronologors; for even where the numbers come 
out satisfactorily, we have the consciousness that'much is due to 
manipulation and systematic arrangement. This remark applies 
ospeeially to the Assyritin canon of Ctesias, and to the use that has 
been made of it by his followers; that is, by Diodorus and ifEtuiliiis 
&ura, by Castor and Cephalion, and especially by Eusebius and 
Syuccllus. Historically this famous cauon is almost worthless, the 
small ingredient which it contains of traditionary truth being in- 
sutheient to leaven the general mass of fable. Chronologically too, 
since it depends for its closing point upon two events which are 
entirely fictitious—namely, the destruction of Nineveh under Sarda- 
napalns, and the synchronous establishment of an independent Median 
dynasty*—and since the duration of the several reigns which form this 
latter supposititious dynasty constitutes the only link of connection 
between the early Assyrian series and the era of Cyrus at Babylon, 
the approximate accuracy of the general result in assigning the in¬ 
stitution of a Semitic empire to the close of the twenty-third century 
ii.c., is liable to be looked oii as a mere happy coincidence^—at any 
rate this general accuracy cannot bo held to authenticate the arrange¬ 
ment of the details, nor oven to prove the integrity of the numbers 
employed. If we could be euro that Ctesias, independently of all 
adjustment of hia numbers to the first Olympiad, really placed the era 
of Nimis at an interval of ono tlionsand years above the Trojan 
expedition, then wo might accept his authority as indicating an 
ancient tradition, and thus affording a valuable corroboration of tho 
date already obtained from Philo for tlio building of Babylon j but it 
is equally doubtful whether this statement belong to Ctesias, and 
whether, if it he his, it do not proceed from computation rather than 
from an independent source.® As a general rule, indeed, we may 

1 The Assyrian reigns of Ctesias, with their respective duration, .and tho period 
•it which the dynasty closed, were diiferentiy computed by all the chrouologera, 
althou'^h they drew their information from the same Bouuce. The calculation of 
SyncolluB was tlio nearest to the trutli, tliougli quite wrong in its details; for, by 
as^gnuig the close of tlie empire to ii.c. under Ariphron at Athens, and by 
computing its duration at 1460 years, he obtains the date o,c. 2265 for its com* 
ineucenient; and if from this number we deduct 65 years for tho reign of Bolus, 
wo Imve B,c. 2230 for the era of Ninus, which only differs by four years from the 
Babylonian date of Callisthcnea. See Clinton’s Fast. Hell., Vol. I. p. 266. 

" Clinton believes the statement, which is only found in Diodorus, to proceed 
from Ctesias, aind even speculates that Ctesias, like his contemporary Isocrates, 
placed the fiUl of Troy a few years below the epoch of Eratosthenes (Fast, 
lleil. I, 266); bvtt I shouljl Kithec ascribe the - calculation tf) Diodorns himself. 
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assume^ I think, that the many rolativo dates in the canon which 
connect Greek and Assyrian history, and wliicli are thus so often cited 
as a proof of the autlienticity of the lists, were obtained cither by 
Ctesias or his copyists, from the simple calculation of the numbers 
assigned arbitrarily to the reigns of the different kings of Nineveh, as 
compared witli the standard epochal dates of Greece; in the same 
v/ay that the Hebrew synchronisms were certainly added by later 
Christian compilers from a collation of the same numbers with tire 
received scripture clirouology.^ Although, however, 1 thus summarily 
I’cjcct both the authorities and the facts of Ctesias, I liavo no doubt 
but tliat at particular points a glimmering of truth is to bo found in 
bis scheme of Oriental history—he was aware for instance that a 
Median kingdom indopondeut of Babylon, followed on the destruction 
of Niiiovoh~ho had also heard of the domestic revolution at Nineveh 
(in n.c. 747), which put an end to tho original imperial family, and 
substituted tho lower dynasty in its place—^he was ]>erbaps even 
acquainted with the general nature of tho Semitic claim to antiquity, 
and thus adjusted his numbers so as to fall in approximately with the 
true dates; but be was guilty of gross errors both of omission and 
connnissioii—bo confounded in the first place Assyrian with Baby¬ 
lonian dominion, and ho snpidied all details both of nomenclature and 
chronology, with a single exception,® from his own unassisted imagi ¬ 
nation . 

That Ctesias, at the head of his history, had substituted an Assy¬ 
rian for a Babylonian empire, was always to be suspected fr6m his 
placing tho capilal of Ninas, and his place of sopulturo, upon tho 
Euphrates, instead of on the Tigris j® as well as from his subsequent 

since it is not mentioned either by Eusebius or Syncellus, and is even at varianco 
with their numbers. 

' The Greek synebronisras are, the war of Perseus and Bacclms, tbo Argo- 
nantic expedition, the Trojan war, tbo eta of Lycurgus, &c. Tho principal scrip¬ 
tural dates are, for the birth of Abraliam and tlie Exodus from Egypt, calculated 
according to the numbers of the Septuagint; but the canon of Eusebios of course 
aims at a complete soheme of general comparative chronology from the most 
sincicnt times to his own day's. 

* This solitary instance of accuracy in regard to names is in the notice of 
Bolochus and Semiramis (or PhuluJih and SammuramU) and their being followed 
by Balaiar (or TigMh Palatsar\ but in this «>sc even it is doubtful if Ctesias 
recognized a change of dynasty; for Agathias and Syncellus, althoogh using 
nearly the same names that are found in Ctesias, quote Bion and Polyhistor as 
their authorities for the revolutibn. 

® As Diodorus also places the capital of Sardanapalns on tho Euphrates, it has 
been supposed that there was this radical geographical error in Ctesias* notice of 
I*Iiuevchi hut Nicolaus of Damascus, who also follvn-^ Ctesias in his account of 
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account of tlie magnificent works of Semiramis at* Babylon, rathei* 
than at Ninev^eh. The error was rendered still more probable, by 
the near coincidence of his ora of Ninus with the Babylonian date of 
Bcrosns. It is proved, I now venture to affirm, as far as such questions 
admit of demonstration, by the identification, through the name of 
Zoroaster, of the leading exploit of the so-called Assyrian king, with 
that ethnic revolution which in reality established Semitic supremacy 
in Babylonia j as well as by the evidence alFordcd by the inscriptions 
that the primmval scat of empire w^as in Chaldsca, and that Assyria 
was a tributary or subordinate government for at least one thousand 
years after the ago of the pretended Ninus. Unless, indeed, the entire 
chronological structure of Ctesias is to be discarded as an absoluto 
fiction, the only possible explanation of his system seems to bo that he 
employed the names of Ninus and Semiramis as mere eponyms for 
the Semitic race; and that under the hyperbole of their wonderful 
achievements, ho disguised the simple historical fact of the supersession 
of Scythic by Semitic power in Chaldma .and Babylonia. 

This ethnic supersession, I conceive at the same time, to have 
been tho most important political revolution of the ancient world, 
and I proceed accordingly to consider it in some detail, 

Ante-Semitic Period. 

If we examine the traditions of tho Greeks, as distinguished from 
their heroic myths, wo trace everywhere a belief in the existence 
of a Scythic dominion of Asia, at the dawn of' history, Justin 
assigns to this dominion a specific duration of l.'iOO years before it 
was overthrown by Ninus, but a much higher antiquity may bo 
inferred from other authorities.^ Tho Scythic supremacy Avas further 
distinguished by a peculiar religion, probably the worship of the 
elements (and of firo in particular) and of the heavenly hodics, <as 

the taking of Nineveh, names the river correctly the Tigris, and it thus seems 
probable that Ctesias, in his first description, whore the river Eupliratc.s is twice 
mentioned, renlly alludes to a capital of Ninus, distinct from tho Assyrian 
Nineveh. The German geographers, indeed, upon these grounds, often place a 
“vetus Ninus” on the Euphrates near Babylon. If the primocval capital of 
Ctesias, however, have any historic identity, it is to be looked for at Warka or 
Mugheir; at any rate, in the lower basin of the Euphrates, and not on the upper 
part of tho river, where canals of irrigation, the invention of a later age, were 
requisite for the production of corn aqd the other necessaries of life. 

> Epiphonius and the chronologers define “ Scythisra ” as the period extending 
from the flood to the age of Feleg or of Terah, the father of Abraham; and 
Plutarch and Pliny allude to tho same period of extemo antiquity, when they 
place the age of the Scythcc Sforoaster 6000 years before tho S^rojan war. 
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contrasted with idolatry, and the period therefore, during which it 
prevailed, was named 'iLKvOtcfJios by the Christians, who classified the 
religious epochs of the world, and who have certainly preserved many 
old fragments of great value.^ With this religion, again, was especially 
connected the name of Zoroaster, which the Greeks translated “ tho 
star-worshipper : wherever, indeed, wo meet with notices of a 
primitive Zoi'oastcr, the allusion is, I think, to the elemental worship 
of tho early Scytlis, who preceded tho Semitic idolaters; and tho 
extraordinary confusion which prevailed amongst the Greeks, with 
regard to the ago of this personage, is to be explained probably, by 
the double period of tho prevalence of tho religious ideas which tho 
name represented, that is by tho existence of tho elemental worship 
before the institution bf a Semitic empire, and by tho restoration of 
the same faith, or at any rate of a taitli which went by the same 
name, by the Achmincnians, after the Semitic doctrines had been 
dominant for about seventeen hundred years. Now, although Justin 
appears to distinguish between the overthrow of tho Scythians and tho 
war of Niuus with Zoroaster, and although the latter name is replaced 
by Oxyartes, in the garbled extracts from Ctesias preserved by 
I3jodorus, yet it can, I think, be clearly proved, that this so-called 


’ I refer especially to Epiplumius, John of Malala, the author of tho Paschal 
Chronicle, Jolm of Antioch, Cedrenus, &c. 

- Diogenes Laertius (i. 8, dc Hflgis), quoting Hermodorus and Dinon. Name* 
rolls explanations have been given of-tho etymology of this name by Bochnrt, 
Kirchcr, and others, more or less in accordance with the Greek translation, and 
all referring to Semitic sources (See Stanley’s Philosophy, p. 750); but the critical 
judgment of tlio present age seems to prefer an Arian derivation, and to agree 
with Buniouf in referring all the Greek forms to tho Ze nd word, Zarath-ushtra^ 
“ the possessor of yellow camels.” I venture, however, to revive tho Semitic 

tlicory, and to i>roposo as tho original form of the name H > 

Ziru~ishtar, “ the seed of the goddess,” a regular Babylonian compound, very 
much resembling the of Scripture. isiru (answering to the 

Zerubbabel) is everywhere put for the Persian tum& 

V T 

id Ishlar, denoting specifically the planet Venus, is used gene- 

ities, like the Ashtaroth of Scripture. I must add that although 
we have not Ziru-ishtar in the inscriptions, as far as I know, for Zoroaster or 
the Hamites, yet we have constantly the analogous compound Ziru-banit 

iITy- or epitliot for 

Belus, the prototype of tho Semites. I am in doubt about the meaning 6f banit 
or panitj but the epithet is of course the Zerwan of later times, who was under¬ 
stood to be the same as Shorn, although the Berosian Sybil confounded tliis Zerwan 
with Zoroaster. See^Moses of Chorene, TYhistou’s edition, p. 17* 


Ucb. comp. 
“ s 

iukhm); an 
rally for female de 
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Bactriau war was in reality nothing more than the supersession o^ 
the Soytlis by the Semites in Babylonia. In the first place, Berosus 
himself designated the Median dynasty, which was driven out of 
Babylonia in n.c. 2234, by “the Hroresionym of Zoroaster."^ That 
Ctesias also did actually name tho Bactrian hjng Zoroaster, and not 
Oxyartes, is rendered almost certain, by the frequent occurrence of 
the former name in tho fnigmeuts of his copyist Ccphalion and that 
ho oven recognized tho connection of this Bactrian Zoroaster with 
Babylon, may be inferred from a passage of Arnobins, where tho first 
book of Ctesias is quoted, to the circct, that “ Zoroaster contended 
with Ninus, not merely with stool and strength, but by magical force 
and tho occult sciences of the Chahheans.” ® 

Tho next point upon which I shall insist, is, that these primitive 
Zoroastrian Scyths are identical with the Nimrod of scripture. The 
name of Nimrod, m the book of Genesis, certainly represents tho 
original inhabitants of Babylonia, before tbo immigration of tho 
Semites. The title is in all probability a disguised Semitic plural 
(^Nimrut from Nimv)^ and as Nitnr is the special name of the hunting 
leopard, it may have boon given to the Scyths by their Semitic 
neighbours, to denote tboir passion for tlio chase.* At any rate?, 


* The name does not occur in the extract from Pol^'histor given In the Arme¬ 
nian Eusebius, but has been preserved by Syncollus. 

- Sec the extracts of Cophalioii, collected from Synccllus and Aloaes of 
Cliorene, in Alullcr’s Fragments, Vol. III. p. G23. In Synccllus, the name is 
'/wi)ort(TTf)ou fidyov; in JIos. of Choreno, “ Zaravastc, mngo Bactrianorum regc.” 
Ill another passage of Afoscs, also from Cephalion (Jib. i. c. 1C), Zoroaster is called 
“ the Alagiau chief of the Mcdcs,” and is said to have been placed iu the govern¬ 
ment of Assyria by Somiramis. 

3 Arnobius, it must be observed, where he quotes the first hook of Ctesias, 
which, as we learn from Fhotius, treated exclusively of tho Assyrian “ origines,” 
expressly terms Zoroaster a Bactrian; and it is almost certain, therefore, that tiio 
passage quoted in the text, which commences “ Ut; inter Assyrios ct Bactrianoa, 
Nino quondam Zoroastrequo ductoribus,” must also be drawn from the same source. 
I mention this, as Ctesias has often been cited as an authority for placing Zoroaster 
under Darius Ilystaspes. I Bhall have occasion to refer to the famous Zoroas¬ 
trian passage of Arnobius iu another place. In the first book of Stanley’s Chaldee 
Philosophy, the subject of Zoroaster is treated with all the learning that belonged 
to the age in which it was written. 

I,,'* The objection to this etymology is, that the word “ leopards ” often occurs 


in the Assyrian inscriptions under tho form of J or 

CZ] -TII that is, Nimri, whereas the ethnic title is written 

-ITI Namri, so that, if the two words were identical in their origin, 
their connection bad bceu^frwny rate forgotten in later timesL 
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J^amm raha^ was a title used even by the later Chaldiean Tciogs, and 
the nation of the Namri are distinctly marked in the inscriptions 
as a Scythic race, avIio were cognate with the Elamites, and who 
inhabited the ranges of Zagros, from the lesser Zab to Susiaua, during 
the period of the Assyrian supremacy. The direct connexion more¬ 
over of Zoroaster and Nimrod may be inferred from a multitude of 
.authorities. According to ono tradition, Orion being invoked, 
Zoroaster was consumed by fire, and apotheosized. According to 
another, Nimrod was worshipped by the Semites as Orion ;* in fact 
the eonstollalion is only known in Arabic astronomy to the present 
day, EL Jalbar, or “the Giant,” the special epithet of Nimrod.^ 
Again, one of the most universal of the traditions regarding the 
primitive Zoroaster, if.as, that after his apotheosis, his ashes wore 
preserved hy tlio Babylonifins and carried about as a palladium ; 
indeed, accoiding to a very ancient writer, the sacred relics were 
preserved to his day.'‘ In Greek mythology, these were supposed to 
ho the ashes of Jupiter Enyalius,® hut if .auy explanation is to be 
obtained from the i)upular traditions of tho East, the story must 
necessarily refer to Nimrod, who has hccii throughout Babylonia in 
all times the ohject of a general sn])Ci‘stitious reverence. We may 
further comparo tho constant attribution to the first Zoroaster, of 
the institution of the firc-worshij*, with tho legend which ascribed 
the same institution to Nimrod,'''as well as with tho multitudinous 

’ 'J'liis title, M'ritten as Ji^tmctly seen on an 

alabaster vase belongiiij' to Naram Sin, ono of tlic primitive Clialdmau loiigH, 
which lias boon lately obtalnoil by Jloiifi. rrcsiiel at Babylon. In the ordinary 

Clialdtcau titles, liowcvcr, seoius to constitute of itself a distinctive 

epithet; and I cannot, therefore, depend on its phonetic power, 

- Tliese traditions arc to he found in the Paschal Chronicle, Cedronus, and the 
Anonymous Chronicle prefixed to John of Malala. 

Equivalent to the Hebrew GibOur, which is the particular title given 

to Nimrod in Scripture. 

•* See P.aschal Chron. fd. Diiid., p. C7; aud compare the following page, where 
the ancient Assyrian traditions are given on the authority of an ancient writer 
named Stpj/awriot' 6 BafeXwi'ioc Saidas, Cedronus, aud tho aiiony- 

nious chrouologers repeat tho snine tradition. 

° See passage of Ilistiteus in JUillcr’s Frag., Vol. IV. p. 431, where, moreover, 
there is the remarkable phrase tic n/c Ba6r\wvi'ac. 

“ OoTOf (i.e. Nimrod) iwarrhii ’Affirvniovc ffi£nu to TrPp—Pasc. Chron , 
p. 50. The most determinate proof, however, of the identity of Nimrod and 
Zoroaster is to be found in the common attribution to them of tho invention of 
Astronomy, Astrology, hlagic, and Geiicthlialogy. See particularly Anon. Cliroii. 
(John of Malala), p. 17, where the description given of Niim'od is precisely that 
which ordinarily belongs to the primitive Chaldscan Zorojster. 
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local traditions wliicb, wherever a mound of ashes is to be seen 
in Babylonia or the adjoining countries, attach to it tlie name of 
Ninirud, in pretended allusion to the fiii’iiace of Abraham/ but really 
referring, as I think, to the primitive fii’e-worship of the Zoroastriaii 
Scyths. 

I will now endeavour to show who Iheso Ifamri or Babylonian 
Scyths really were, in regard to their ethnic relations. The Toldoth 
Beni Noah, wdiich is undoubtedly the most authentic record we 
possess for the affiliation of tbo.se branches of the Jiuinan race Avliich 
sprung from the triple stock of the Noachida?, assigns Nimrod to the 
family of Jlain, as distinguished from the Arian and Semitic grou])Os; 
and further, brings the nation thus dc:?ignatod into immediate relation 
with the Egyptian.^, the ^Ethiopians, the Lybians, and the Canaan- 
ites.® Such authority, is I think, then, determinate for deriving all 


> So at JJirs-i-Nimrud, Kullia, Alherkuf^ trarita, ^Lc. Tlic Ar:il)s gcnorally 
derived, no doubt, tlicLr knowledge of Niiuiod and Abraliiiin from tlie Koran; but 
the comincntarh’S and geographical explanations of the very early traditionists, 
who drew their inspiration hotli from the Talmud and from local sonrccs, prove tliat 
the legend mast have existed in the country long before the Slohanunedan con¬ 
quest. I suspect, indeed, that the Jewish rabbis adopted Ihoir forced reading of 
“ fire ” for in order to fall in with tlie current po[>iilar tradiiioii 

• ; T 

wliich connected Nimrod iviih the fire-worship; and this reading is at least as old 
as the third or fourth century, as it was known to, and partially approved by, 
St. Jerome. 

* In the mere sketch wliich I am now writing, I cannot of course enter upon 
any general discussion of primitive Noachido ethnography. ^ Referring, 1iowov<t, 
to the four sons of Ham, Cush, Ulizraim, Phut, and Canaan, I iiiny note n.s 
follows: The sons of Cush in the Bible, excluding Nimrod, designate the original 
Scythic colonization of Arabia from Susiann, the traditions of these coIoiiisl.s having 
been well traced by Caussiu de Perceval, in the first book of his Hist, des Arahes. 
Of Mi/.ralm, or Egypt, I will only remark that the D'H^DD (or of 

the LXX), from whom sprung the Philistines, arc certainly the race called 


*^1 ^ "It in the iiisci'Iptlons, who held all Southern Syria as a 
dependency of Egypt in the time of Tiglatli Pilescr I. (B.e. 1125). The reading 


of the name is doubtful, for, curiously enough _^ 


according to the voca¬ 


bularies, has tho power of khaslu as well as khasma: tho concluding syllable is 
nim. IViut, although peopling Lybia, also left a large remnant in the mouiitaiii.s 
of Elymais; hence, Cush and Phut arc joined with Pars in Ezek. xxxviii. 5; and 
the Kttshiyd and Putiyd arc associated in tli» inscriptions of Darius. Tho latter, 
whose Babylonian name was Budu, are the Alediau Bou^tot of Herodotus. All tho 
Canaanites were, I am satisfied, Scyths; and the inhabitants of Syria retained 
their distinctive ethnic character until quite a late period of history. According 
to tho inscriptions, the Khetta or Hittiles were the dominant Scythic race from the 
earliest times, and they gave way very slowly before the Araiiucans, Jews, and Phoj- 
uicians, who were the earliest and probably the only extensive Semitic immigrants. 
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the above races from a common Scythic origin, however tlioir 
linguistic affinities may have been subsequently •vvctiUeneil by a diver¬ 
sity of devcloimieiit, or by the infusion of foreign elements. How 
long the aboriginal Seyths may have held the dominion of Western 
Asia before they were dispossessed by the Semites, it is of course im¬ 
possible to say. Berosus liad apparently the same ancient fragments 
at bis command, for writing the early history of his I’ace, which were 
embodied by Moses in the book of Genesis; and thus ho describes 
the cosmogony, llie antediluvian generations, the Hood, the building 
of the tower, and the c«)nfusion of tongues, not merely under the 
fiamo general treatment, but often in the very words of the Hebrew 
text;' yet he did noj* veuturo, even with these materials, to doll no 
the period of the prinncval Scythic supremacy. The pras-historic 


The I-littitc capital was .at Curchciniah ,* but tliLs city had nothing to do with Cir- 
cossiiim at tlio luoutli of tlie Khabor, as is gciicriiliy prcsiiiiicd; It was on the 
Kupbratt's, immediately contii’iums to Jlierapoli.s. Ileuce, the Syrijuis translated 
Carchemish by Mabog (2 Chron. xxxv. 20), wliicli latU-r title, moreover, was a 
rt'gnlav Achtcuieiiian eonipouiid for " Mother of the Cxods,” the famous Hea byria 
of Lucian. 

* Compare «’spccially the ten antediluvian generations, tlie building of the ark, 
tlie sending out of llie birds, tlie very connexion between ilabel and the confusion 
of tongues,, wliicli, although no doubt a popular belief, is disproved by the cunei¬ 
form orthography “ tiic gate of the God 

11.” This II is no doubt the 'IlXof of Saneboniathon, and as tlic name is 


expressed by the letter ’•«, I suspect na Egyptian origin, the same sign 

heing used whieli would liave beern ])honetically rendered lia “ the sunwhile the 
S('mitic j)ronuiu;iation was given of el or il, which may have been used by the 
primitive Semites for llus same deity, though of this there is no proof. The god 

£ryy» almost unknown in the later Babylonian and Assyrian mythology. 

I must also notice, in regard to. the traditions of Berosus, that liis Xisuthrus 
is, I tliink, to be rccogniiic<l in the god which name, 

on the Tiglath Tileser Cylinder, replaces the ordinary ff or 


j^yyyy yy, I read the two names doubtfully as Sinirsit and Nuha (Noah). 

Tliat the God in ipicstion represents the Greek Neptune is at any rate almost 
Certain; ho was worshipped on the sea-shore, and ships of gold were dedicated to 


:iT 


him. His ordinary titlo is 
latter word is c.splaiiied in the voealjulary as 


y ‘^ving 

T ^yysing,; 


and the 

.. 

PluraP; that is, upsu, which may bo allied to Iloff in TToffiu'wi/, as it is also 
joined with nun, “a fish” J:y}Y or ). His other epithets are 

tTTT J sar marrat, “king of the sea,” and »->-y *J^y|y 
probably “god of^ic sliip or arl;.” Otlier titles I can^ot^explain; but they seem 
to be all connected with traditions of the biblical Noali. 

s 
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iqterTal between the flood and the establisbraent of a kingdom at 
Babylon, he was content to compute by the astronomical notation 
of Sari apd Neri; from the latter epoch alone, about the middle of the 
twenty-fifth century, b.c., did ho attempt a definite chronology. 
Leaving it, therefore, still a matter of speculation whether the prae-his- 
toric period may bo more correctly estimated at two thousand or four 
thousand years j* I will only remark, that it must have been during 
this interval that nationalities were first established; and that the 
aboriginal Scyths or Hamites appear to have been the principal movers 
in the great work of social organization. They would scum, indeed, 
simultaneously or progressively, to have passed in one direction by 
Southern Persia into India; in another, throujjli Southern Arabia to 
^Ethiopia, Egypt, and Numidia. They must have spread themselves 
at the same time over Syria and Asia Minor, sending out colonics 
from ono country to Mauritania, Sicily, and Iberia ; from the other, 
to the southern coasts of Greece and Italy. They further, probably, 
occupied the whole area of modern Persia, and thence proceeding to 
the north by Chalcis and the Caucasus, they penetrated to the extreme 
northern point of the European and Asiatic continents. It is well 
known to ethnographers, that the passage of the Scyths is to bo 
traced along all these lines, either by direct historical 'tradition, or by 
the cognate dialects spoken by their descendants at the present day ; 
and it is further pleasing to remark that, if wo were to be thus guided 
by the more intersection of linguistic paths, and independently of all 
reference to the scriptural record, we should still b<j led to fix on the 
plains of Shinar, as the focus from which the various lines had 
radiated. 

When I propose to class the multitude of nations here indicated 
in a common Scythic category, I do not pretend that a connexion can 
bo established between them, either by direct historical evidence or 
by any positive test of philology. All that I maintain is, that certain 
special ethnic names have everywhere prevailed amongst them, and 
that, either from ancient monuments, or from tradition, or from the 
dialects now spoken by their descendants, we are authorised to infer 
that, at some very remote period, before the rise of the Semitic or 
Arian nations, a groat Scythic population must have overspread 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, speaking languages all more or less dissi- 

' Lepsius raises the historic period of Egypt at least as high as 4000 u.c.; and 
Mods. Gubpicau, in his exccllout work *‘Sur I’lnegalitd dcs Races Hamaines** 
(tom. i. p. 307), assumes, os an established^'fact, that history is to be traced beyond 
the year 5000 ac. When I speak of historic and prsc-historic periods in this 
memoir, 1 refer especially Co Semitic records. * 
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milar in their vocabulary, but possessing in common, certain organic 
characteristics of grammar and construction. I will now briefly follow 
the various supposed lines of colonization. In Susiana, the chief seat 
of the Cush, we have the Scythic inscriptions of Susa and Elymais, 
and the Scythic names of Ktaaeu, Cosssca, Shvs, Afar, &c., not forget¬ 
ting the traditions of the yfilthiopian Memnon, and tho Jithiopian 
Cepheus. Along tho line to India, the iWthiopians of Southern 
Persia were known to Homer, Herodotus, and Strabo j the country 
east of Kerman, was named Kttsan, throughout the Sassanian period ; 
the Brahui division of the Belus rejoined their Cushite brethren in 
Mekran, by crossing from Arabia, and still speak a Scythic dialect; 
while the names of K*ooch and Belooch, for Kus and Belus, remain to 
the present day. Then we have Indo-Scythia, at the mouth of tho 
Indus, and the crowning fact, that all tho aboriginal (1) and prse-Arian 
languages of India are of the Scythic stock. In the Arabian penin¬ 
sula, traces of the old Cushite tongues are now almost extinct, but 
there is no tradition bettor supported than their existence at a not 
very remote period of history. I suspect, indeed, that there is a 
strong Scythic clement in the Himyaric itself, and that the character 
is very ancient, since there is a Babylonian cylinder in the British 
Museum, with a Himyaric legend, which, from the style of art, 
cannot be later than the Achasmenian period. The passage of tho 
Cush into ./Ethiopia probably took place at many different epochs; 
the name indeed occurs, I believe, on the Egyptian monuments, as 
early as the twelfth dynasty,* and it is now well known, that 
some of the Abyssinian and neighbouring languages are of tho 
Scythic or Hamite stock. In the ancient Egyptian itself, more¬ 
over, there is probably an original Scythic element overlaid by 
Semitic forms, and the same may be said of the Berber. I would 
further class what is called tho Tugga character, in the bilingual 
inscriptions of Nuinidia, with those remarkable legends which have 
been found in Sicily and Cyprus, and which, to a certain extent, 
resemble the Celto-lberian writings ; all these alphabets, at any rate, 
are especially distinguished from tho Phmnician, which was the only 
other universal typo in the Mediterranean, and they must therefore 
belong to the primitive Scythic colonists. With regard to tho Scythic 
line which spread into Europe by way of Syria and Asia Minor, I 
have to state, that almost all the early cuneiform names, both of men 
and countries, throughout Western Asia, seem to be Scythic: a few 
are Arian, but in the early times, Semitic influence, as far as I can 
ascertain, must ha’te been very limited. With^the exception of the 
Keuites, Kenizzites, au^ Kadmouites (and the Phoenicians from about 

S 2 ’ • 
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B 0 . 1200), I take all the races of Syria mentioned in Scripture, as 
well as in the Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions, to have been 
Scyths ; and in Asia Minor, the only Arian nations which I recog¬ 
nise with any certainty, are Tubal and Meshcck. From Syria the 
Scyths probably crossed to Cyprus and Sicily, Southern France and 
Iberia, this line of emigration being well marked in classic authors, 
and the modern Basque language attesting the Scythic origin of the 
Iberians. From Asia Minor, the great Scythic stream which passed 
into Europe, I suppose to have been Tyrrhcno-Pelasgio, and I refer 
to the ancient Etruscans, and more doubtfully to the modern Shipetarsj 
as a proof of the ethnic affinity of the early settlers. The whole Illyrian 
nation, indeed, including Macedonians, Epirotes,<■ and Albanians, may 
have been of the true Scythic family, as distinguished from the Arian 
Hellenes. The Pelasgians were probably Scytho-Ariaus, as the 
Etruscans were Scytho-Semites ; and in this distinction between the 
compound character of the barbaric element which prevailed respec¬ 
tively in Greek and Latin, we see perhaps the reason of the predomi¬ 
nance of Semitisms in the latter language, as compared with the former. 

For the Scythic population of Persia anterior to the Arian immi¬ 
gration, the inquiry which I am now pursuing into the true character 
of the Zoroiistrian Medcs affords the best argument. The Scythic 
version of the Achmraonian tablets, is alone an evidence of the utmost 
weight and notwithstanding all Dr. Hincks has written to the con¬ 
trary, I am persuaded that the groundwork of the language of the 
said inscriptions is also Scythic and not Arian. The modern Arme¬ 
nian has been subjected to a much greater degree of Arian influence, 
but even there the Scythic element is perceptible, while the modern 
Georgian is probably the direct representative of the ancient Scythic, 
spoken in the time of Herodotus by the Cmh or .^ilthiopians of 
Chalcis. Remark also, that tho Scyths introduced the same names 
of Albania and Iberia in this quarter, which their kindred colonists 
applied to Greece and Spain; Iberia being in all probability the very 
same name as Ahar or Avar, which followed them in all their migra¬ 
tions. I jmt no faith whatever in the Chinese derivation of tho 
Persian JCuahan, nor in the arrival from the far east of the Scythians 
who subverted tho Greek kingdom of Bactria. These tribes were in 
reality the descendants of the aboriginal Persian Cush, w'ho preceded 
the Arians ; and the Parthian empire, established with such extraor¬ 
dinary facility, was but tho recovery of Scythic supremacy, which 
had been interrupted for a time by the Arian Achaamenidcs. Thus, 
Armenian historian^ always name tho eastern Parthians JCtishan, 
and acknowledffo their own connexion with them. Moses of Cliorene 
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gives to each of the four great divisions of Persia^ that is, to Media, 
Elyinais, Persis, and even Aria, the generic name of Kmh; and the 
Kushan are constantly mentioned hy Pirdousi as the aboriginal race. 
Even in modem Persian, the Scythic element is very clearly to bo 
traced. 1 shall not pretend to pursue the steps of tho Scyths 
beyond tho Caucasus, but wo ^ve ample evidence of their progress 
in the languages still spoken in Europe by the Lapps, tho Fins, tho 
Esthonians, and tho Magyars, as well as by the several divisions of tho 
Ugrians in Asia, comprising the Woguls, Ostiaks, and at least ono 
tribe of Samoyedes, and by the scanty and diminishing sections of tho 
same nation on tho west of tho Volga, known to the Russians under 
the names of Mordwins, Chcromisses, Wotiaks, and Zyrianians. There 
is little in this sketch, I believe, which is now to ethnography, but it 
will serve to explain my general view of the ethnic affinities of tho 
Persian Scyths. 

To return, however, to the moro particular illustration of tho 
Babylonian Scyths ; I would remark in the first place on tjjo namo 
of Medes, which Berosus gives to tho particular branch or sect that 
established a kingdom at Babylon, in the twenty-fifth century b.c. j 
a name, moreover, which in other authors, in allusion to a common 
Zoroastrian faitb, is constantly replaced by Bactrians. Now tho 
Medcs and Bactrians of a later age were undoubtedly Ariaus \ but 
1 fully believe that, at the period of which Berosns is writing, tho 
countries known to the Greeks as Media and Bactria, were really inha¬ 
bited hy Scyths., 

Tho Anmn, at any rate, whom I take to be the descendants of tho 
prae-Scmitic Babylonians, held, <luring the period of Assyrian supre¬ 
macy, the entire range of Zagros, together with the conterminous 
territory of Media; and to prove their ethnic relationship, I state the 
following facts: the Namri, in the inscriptions, are always joined with 
the Elymiaans/ Ilumha-negaSy indeed, tho contemporary of Sargon, 
was king of tho two nations,* and the Elymman inscriptions, both 
from Susa and from Elymais Proper, are most positively in a Scythic 
dialect. Again, Mr. Norris has shown good reason for assigning the ■ 

* Thus, the King of Babylon assembles against Shamas-phul, on one side the 
Aramaeans and Cbaldssns, on the other the Elymaeons and Namri. It must he 
confessed that, on the Nimrud obelisk, the kings of the Namri have Semitic names, 
that is, names compounded of tho Assyrian gods; and the same remark applies in 
some cases to the kings of Elymais; but I suspect that these are instances of a 
foreign nomenclature, or that tho Assyrians translated the Scythic vernacular 
names. At any rate, in the inscriptions of Susa and Elymais, the name of a 
Semitic god has never yet been found. 

^ This association is not clearly given in the published inscriptions of Khar* 
sabad; but on Mona. Place’s new cylinders of Sargon it b ffistinctly spited. 
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Scythic yersion of the famous trilingual Achsemenian records to a 
people who were either identical, or immediately cognate, with the 
inhabitants of Snsiana or Elymais ; since, in the catalogue of the 

Satrapies, the country named 'Uwajipv Khvs^yiJ) in the Persian, 

and Elam in the Babylonian,’ is tlie only name which is replaced in 
the Scythic column by an independei# geographical title, that title 
being Afarti\ a still more important fact, however, is, that in the same 
catalogue, the Babylonian name which replaces the Persain liahA or 
'SittKaij and which, misled by the doubtful form of the initial letter, I 
formerly read as Gimiri, and proposed to identify with the 
turns out, on a nearer inspection of the cuneiform text, to be the iden¬ 
tical ethnic title of Nammiri, with which the independent inscrip¬ 
tions of Assyria have already rendered us so familiar. One division 
of these Sac» or Nammiri are also placed in the Nakhsh-i-Rustatn 
catalogue, as the immediate neighbours of the Babylonians and Assy¬ 
rians, and they are further designated by the specific title of Tigra 
Khiida in the Persian, Eappa in the Babylonian, that is “ the archers,” 
in apparent allusion to the old national characteristic of a passion 
for the chase.’ 



I may bore mention that in one of my vocabnlarics the phonetic power of 
Elam is assigned to the character and tliat there 


is accordingly no longer any doubt as to the Babylonian name of Snsiana. 

This correction was first brought to my notice by Mr. Norris, who discovered 
the error in copying, by pantograph, the Babylonian paper casts of the Bisitun 
Inscription deposited with the Iloy<al Asiatic Society; and, on refcrrhig to my own 
note book, 1 found that I had in both passages copied the initial letter for tho 


Babylonian name of tho Sacm as , which is equivalent to the Assyrian 

, hut had afterwards altered the form to >-yy , on the authority of 


Westorgaard and Tasker’s copies of the Babylonian tablet at Nakhsh>i-Rustani. 
I have no doubt now hut that or ^yj'^6 is the true form of the 

initial sign. 

2 The Babylonian Up A- is probably to be compared with 

“archers,” in Job, xvi. 13, and perhaps has the same inean- 

» - V V 

ing in Gen. xxi. 20. Compare also the names of Sarancte and Comani, both 
signifying “archers,” and the generol name of “ the nation of archers” applied by 
the Armenians to the Tartars. See St Martin’s Armenia, tom. II. p. 439. 

Before quitting tlio subject of the iVamri, I must give some further illustra¬ 
tions of their habitat and their connexion with the Sacra. In the Assyrian 
Insoriptions they are usually the first nation met with after crossing the lesser 
Zab and approaching the mountain barrier of Zagros (compare the expeditions of 
thb 16th, 25th, and Slst year of the Assyrian king on the Nimrud Obelisk). 
Their principal settlement^ therefore, was in tho modern plain of Sheherizor; and 
here, at the time of tlie Arab conquest, the capital, now marked by the extensive 
ruins of Fasna Teppeh, was stiU named Nmrah, It is true that the early Arab 
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To trace in any detail the ethnic relations of the Babylonian 
Scyths would occupy more time than I can conveniently spare; but 
I must at any rate note a few of the loading points which refer to 
them. Their connection with Egypt on the one hand, and with 

geographers, Ibn Khordadbeh, &c., who were always seeking for Persian etynio« 
logics, read this name as nim az rdt, *and pretended it was so called from being 
half-u>a$f between the flre*tomple of Shiz (or Ganzaca) and Ctesiphon; but I con¬ 
sider this explanation to be certainly spurious, and prefer regarding Nimrah as a 
genuine relic of the old Scythic inhabitants. 

Again, there is no doubt but that the title Mm-rr/ar (meridies) was applied to 
countries by the Persians of the Sassanian ago, to denote a southern position (see 
13dn-dohesh, Moses Chorenensis, and Massudi); but this geographical indication 
will by no means explain the application of the name of Nitnroz to the province of 
Soistan, which was in fact to the cast or north-east of all the great Persian sottlo- 
ments. Bearing in mind, then, that Scistan, Segestan, or SaKairri)vti, was inha¬ 
bited by tlic Soco! division of the Persian Scyths, at least as early as the time of 
Isidore of CJharax, docs it not seem probable that the title of Nimruz is a mere 
corruption of the Scythic name of N'amri, nearly, in fact, reproducing the biblical 
form of Nimrod? The ethnic affinity of these Saeee is at any rate proved by their 
association with the Scythic Kushan to the north and tho Scythic Turan and 
Kmart immediately to the south; and it is certainly, therefore, not a little curious 
to find them designated by the same name which is applied to the Persian Sak& in 
the Babylonian version of the Achsemeuian tablets. My own idea of the con¬ 
nexion between the Namri and Saese is simply this, that tho names were given to 
the Scythian “ hunters" by the Semites and Ariaius respectively, to denote their 
passion for the chase, the one race using as a type the hunting leopard, and tlio 
other the hunting dog. 1 will mention, at any rate, anothor instance of the asso¬ 
ciation of the leopard and dog, which may bo accidental, but which certainly seems 
to me worthy of bcingmoticed. St. James of Seruj, describing the idols which wero 
anciently worshipped at Edessa, Harran. and in the neighbouring countries, assigns 
Bel and Neho to the former place, and Sin and Heel Shemin, or “ the moon and 
sun" to the latter; he then goes on, “ ba bar Nimra va Mari di Kalbuti, Tardtd 
va Gadlat.'" Assemanni supposes all these to be names of Chaldffian idols at 
Harran, and accordingly translates “the leopard son (Bacchus), the dog lords 
Tarata and Gadlat;” but I take Bar Nimra and Mari di Kalbuti to he geographical 
names, to denote, that is, the tribes who worshipped Atargatis and Gadlat, or 
Venus and Diana, two particular deities being throughout assigned to each locality; 
If it be so, then Bar Nimra, ,or the “ leopard sons," will be tho Scythian Nimri, 
and Mari di Kalbuti will be tho “Sacan Medes," who may, at the time in 
question, have inhabited the skirts of Taurus. At any rate, the Chaldaeans of 
Harran, wh 9 Se books we still have, certainly never worshipped “leopards” or 
** dogs;" and if the names, therefore, in St. James do really designate idoltt, they 
were the personifications of the ancient Scythic tribes. The Syriac passage is 
further of interest in giving us the true orthography (fAi>2) of the Greek 

Atargatis, which also occurs in the Talmud (Do Idol. c. 1, f. 11, b) as 

The Synac Tar'atd and Gadlat are no doubt the two supreme goddesses of the 

Inscriptions, and >"^1 adopt the moBj 

common types of expression; but there is no reason tqsuppose that the Syriae 
names were used at I^ineveh and Babylon; Ou the c^rary, Venus was almost 
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Morliji and Bactria on the other, is admirably illustrated by an ancient 
Greek fragment preserved in the Paschal Chronicle with regard to the 
eponymous hero Mesraim, and to the following effect. “ This is the 
Egyptian Mesmim, who afterwards inhabited towards the cast, and 
colonized Bactria, and named Inner Persia the Asoa of the great 
Indies—from this source impiety spread abroad throughont the world, 
for Mesraim was the inventor of those wicked arts named astrology 
and magic, and was the same whom the Greeks named Zoroaster.”^ 
Now the Scythic colonization of Egypt which is hero indicated, must 
have taken place of course in the pric-historic period; but the encroach¬ 
ments of the Scyths to the oast, that is, their gradual extension over 
Media and Persia, and as far as Bacti'ia, whore they came in contact 
with pure Arian races, was probably owing to Itheir displacement by 
the Semites in Western Asia at the first daAvn of history. I snsjmet, 
moreover, that owing to this displacement, a second Scythic immigra- 


ccrtaiuly bnown to tlie Assyrians .as Ishtar, and to tlio Babylonians as Nana. To 
the phonetic name of Diana, I have no positive duo as yet; but Dr. bliucks is 

certainly wrong in suggesting Gula, for --T -ET is the same goddess 

-vy, --y ;:<yy T 

be proved by a host of examples; and the ideographs for the other goddess aro 

■T 





or 


In one instance only have I ever found 




substituted for 


>"111* * primitive Chaldscan brick, before 

a duo distinction probably had been established. 

I also observe, in that most important list of the Chaldwan gods of llarron given 
in tho Fihrist, Bel, tho destroyer of the Nemonr (or Nimrt), joined with Baaltis, 
the protectress of tho Maari (or Modes). Sec .Tour. Asiat., Jlrd Ser. vol. aII. 
p. 267. This list would he invaluable,- if a correct MS. of the Fihrist could bo 
consnltcd. 

1 This passage, moreover, seems to me to afford a most valuable ex})lanatioii 
of the celebrated Zoroastrian notice of Arnobius, which has been so much dis¬ 
cussed, and BO variously understood. I would freely translate the passage as 
follows; —“ Let us now speak of tho Cushite Zoroaster at the torrid zone, tlie 
Magian of Inner Asia, a Bactrian if wo agrt:o with Hermippus, and let him be 
compared with tho Armenian Zoroaster, whoso exploits are related by Ctesias in 
his first book; or with tho nephew and disciple of Hostanes, called 'Eriis Pam- 
phyhus.” The only novelty which I propose is to understand Quis, which is non¬ 
sense as tlie text now stands, to denote a.Cushite. Tho torrid zone, then, exactly 
answers to the Greek idea of AJthiopia and “ ab interiore orbe ” will be the same 
as T»)v tffwrf pav Tlf pff/doc. It is impossible to say whether “ Bactrianus *' is given 
on the authority of Hermippus or Ctesias; but from Cephalion we may infer that 
the latter author did really assert the Armenian descent of Zoroaster; and “Armc- 
nius, Pamphylins, Erus," agrees, moreover, with Plato. See the elaborate discussion 
of the passage in (juestiorfvn Stanley’s Philosophy, p. J58, 
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tioii to Africa did in reality take place about the same period, for tbo 
Arab traditions of tbo movements of the Cush (immediately cognate 
be it remembered both with Nimrod and Mizraim) before tho settle¬ 
ment of the Semitic Joctanides in Arabia, and the Egyptian traditions 
of the Shepherd invasion, are singularly in accordance with such a 
theory, both chronologically and in tho employment of certain charac¬ 
teristic ethnic names. To tho connexion of tho Elamites and 
or of Cush and Nimrod, I have more than once referred. These 
lilamitcs I have further stated to bear in tho Achmineniau ago tho 
vernacular title of Afar or Amr,^ and I have now to add tliat at an 
earlier period they had also tho vernacular title of ^hus, which indeed 
they imposed uijou their capital.® If then we find that at the.exact 
period of history wlfcn wo can show the Namri and Elamites to have 
been displaced from Babylonia by Semitic races, Scythic tribes bearing 
the names of Shos and Avar swarmed into Egypt and supplanted tho 
native rulers, it is surely only reasonable to connect the two events 
together. I leave, however, to tho a])preciation of professed Egypto¬ 
logers, this identification of the barbarian Shos or Hyc-sos, and their 
famous capital of Avaris, with the Scythic Shiis and Avars of Elymaia 
and Babylonia, merely drawing attention, firstly to tho fact that tho 
city of Avaj'is (a sacred name)’* is stated to have been built as a pro¬ 
tection against the growing power of tho Semites, and secondly, to 
tho identical juxtaposition of the same two names in a later age, at 
another princii)al point of Scythic settlement. I allude to the Kushan 

of Khorassan, and to their capital city, which in tho timo of Alex- 

% 

1 For Mr. Norris’s opinion on the Afar of Siisiana, see Journ. R. A. S.> 
vo#X V. p. .3 and l(i4. The Aniardi of the Groeks may have been a branch of 
the same Scythic family; Tiut I doubt my.self tliat there was any close or imme¬ 
diate connexion between them and the Afar of Susiana. I see traces of the latter 
name in the the KOnOISM of Ezra v. G, and iv. 0, these 

•• r : : - r : ~ - ~l 

compounds being probably “ the Sacan Afar” and “ tho Afar of Sittaco.” Afru- 
niyeh, the ancient name of Wasit, may be derived from the same source; and 
there is also an Ahara in the Peutingerian Table near the site of, if not identical 
with, Niffer. 

* In tho Scythic inscription of Susa, the nsime of 
Susinaga, occurs in almost eveiy line—compare Hob. of Ezra iv. 9* 

The Assyrians wrote simply SwiAan, like tbo lleb. 

® Mons. Caussin de Perceval (Hist, dcs Arabes, tom. i. p. 13) has already 
remarked on tho evident connexion between the Arab traditions of tho conquest of 
Egypt by Sheddddf and his residence at Atoar, the after site of Alexandria, with 
Manetho’s account of the llycsos invasion, and tho building of tho city of Avaris, 
80 named otto rirbt OtoXoyiaQ. 
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atider bore the name of Sow^m; but which was afterwards known as 
Ahar shahar or the city of the Avars ; the title of Nishapoor, by wliich 
it is designated at present, dating only from the time of the Sas- 
saniatis.^ 

It would extend too much this preliminary inquiry into the 
predecessors of tho Semites in Babylon, if I were to pursue the 
ramified migrations of tho Cush, or to trace in any detail the connec¬ 
tion of the various tribes and races who gave the Greek namo of 
Ethiopia to the country of their settlement; this name being found, as 
it is well known, in ancient times, in Southern Persia and in India, 
in Susiana, Arabia, and Abyssinia, at Colchis upon the Euxine, in 
Southern Syria, along tho northern coasts of Africa, and even in 
Spain. Nor is tho subject, however interesting, immediately related 
to tho present inquiry, for the Cush or Elamites, although of a kin¬ 
dred stock, wore not identical with tho Babylonian Scyths. . Of more 
iinportancG is it to show the real nature of the connexion between 
these Scyths and tho Medos, to which I have more than once alluded. 
From the Toldoth Beni Noah it is only fair to infer that the Japhetic 
races were spread very extensively over Northern Persia and Asia 
Minor, and that they had oven penetrated into Europe, at least as 
early as the diffusion of the Scyths j—Slavonians, Medcs, Armenians, 
and Greeks, are recognised in Genesis among the olfshoots of this 
race, and two other great divisions. Tubal and Meshech, which are 
named in the same list,® retained their primitive seats along the range 

• I have’noticed the ancient ethnic relationship of the Kushaii of Khorassan 
in a i>recedin" note, and now add a few words regarding their later history. 
Under the disguised Cliincso form of Kwei-shwang they are well know^to 
Indian numismatists, being tho particular race wlio, under the name of the Kad- 
pliiscs dynasty, occupied Afghanistan about the period of the Christian era. In 
tlie title of Kojoulo wo have probably a trace of the ethnic imflie, and KonoJeo is 
tho very epithet which, according to Sulinus, these Scyths applied to their Persian 
neighbours. The point, however, on which 1 particularly insist is, that the suc¬ 
cessive tribes of Scythians who Overran Bnctria and Upper India, between tho 
Greek conquest and the era of Islam, were the aborigines of Persia, and did not 
come from tlio frontiers of China. Tho Szus of tho Chinese are the Shus or iSAos, 
wlio had their capital at Sovffia in the time of Alexander. The "Aaioi (perhaps 
the Azes of the coins and Asvas of the Puranas) may bo the 'Acroa rwv gtyaXuv 
the namo given to Eastern Persia byjthe Zoroastrian Scyths, aebol'ding 
to the legend in the Paschal Chronicle. At any rate, tho Toxapoi, joined with tho 
Asii and Snearauli by Strabo, and also mentioned by Trogus Pompeius, were 
settled ill the Armenian mountains in the time of Setinaclierib. It is only, indeed, 
thr^gh Porsm that a Semitic alphabet, and the Semitic worship of J^OTiaia or 
Venus, could have been introduced into Bactria by the Scytbie invadets. 

‘ Sec the names of Gomer, Ma^, Javan, Tubal, Mesheob, Ashkenaz, and 
Togarmah, Gen. x. 2, 3. ‘ 
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of Taurus, until a late period of the Assyrian empire.^ The Medcs, 
however, though sprung from a Japhetic source, must hav'e been, 
I think, at a very early period merged in the overpowering masses of 
their Scythic neighbours; at any rate, when they first appear in 
history they are not to be distinguished from true Scythians, and they 
seem moreover to have retained all the characteristics of tho family of 
their adoption, both as to manners, language, and religion, until at 
a late epoch of history they wore to a certain extent ro-Arianized 
by contact with the Persians, and perhaps by the junction of fresh 
colonics from tho cast. 

The identity of the Zoroastrian Modes with the Nimrod of Scrip¬ 
ture, has been already suggested upon strong authority; but there 
are even stronger argdincnts remaining to prove the gencr.il Scythic 
character of tho race. In tho first place, when Herodotus states that 
the ancient name of Media was Aria, I cannot at all admit the con¬ 
nexion which is generally assumed between tliis title and tho Ai'ya- 
vartta of India, for there is nothing whatever to show that the term 
Arian was used by the Greeks, cither etlmically or geographically, in 
the sense in which wc now employ it, before tho time of Alexander. 
It seems to mo far inoro probable that at the remote epoch to which 
Herodotus alludes, Aria must have been used as synonymous, or at 
any rate as a kindred term, with Nimr, and in this conjecture I 
am supported by a very remarkable passage of the Arab historian 
Massoudi, who is a most excellent authority on the subject of ancient 
oriental traditions. In explaining the application to the city of 
Babylon of the name of Iran-Sheher, he observes that, according to 
some, the true orthography should bo Arian-sheher, which signifies in 
Nabktbffian, “the city of Lions,” and that this name of Lion designated 
tho kings of Assyria, who bore the general title of Nimrud.’* Another 


' There is no geographical indication better established in tho inscrip¬ 


tions of Assyria, than the location of the T T? and 

yy yH that is, the Tuplai and Muskai, in tho countries 
which intervened between Syria and Cappadocia. ^ ^ !H }}< 


Kummukha, or Kwpayqri/, was a part of Muska; and the king of this country, 
who paid tribute to Tiglath Pileser Jl., was named Kustaspa, which is evidently 
an Arian compound. The kings of the Moschi and Commagene, who con¬ 
tended with Tiglath Pileser I. (about b.c. 1130), have names of a very uncertain 
etymology, but which cannot possibly be Semitic; they are—Isi, KilUteru, son 
of KalillerUf son of Isarupin-Sihusunt and Sndly, Shadilteru, sou of Khat- 


tukhin, 

* For this important extract from Massoudi's TeriZiAf see Notice des Menu- 
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proof of Median and Scytliic araalgamatipn is to be drawn from the 
application of the title wliicli the Modes held among their Arlan 
neighbours. This title was usually written Mar^ and it gave rise, no 
doubt, not only to the Persian traditions of Zohak and his snakes, 
but to the Armenian traditions also of tho dragon dynasty of Media, 
the word Mar having in Persian' the signification of snake.’* 
Hence then are wo to explain the assimilation by Sallust of the names 
of Mauri and Medi, in tlie tradition of the Median colonization of 
Mauritania,® which he substitutes for tho ^Ethiopian colonization of 
blphorus; and hoiico too it may ho iufijrred that tho Mauri whom tho 
Argonauts found at Colchis,® and the Mares whom Herodotus places 
in the same vicinity, wero Scythian MeJes ai^sociated with Scythic 
yEthiopians. 

There is nothing positive to be ascertained from the Assyrian 
inscriptions with regard to tho ethnic relations of the early Medes. 
Neither in tho annals of Tiglath Pileser I. (about n.c. 1130), nor in 
those of Asslmr-akh-iml, nearly three centuries later, does tho name 
of tho Medes occur, although the eastern expeditious of those monarchs 
are described beyond tho mountain barrier of Assyria.* Tho name of 
Mad i.s first met with in tho eastern wars of Shalmaii, at tho close of 
the eighth century n.c., and it is there applied to a race dwelling 

stiritR, tom. YIII. p. 140. It is, indeed, all the more interesting to find this 
nssiiuilation of Arian witli Nimrtid, that Massoudi himself was evidently not aware 
of the connexion between and 

• T - T 

‘ See Moses of Choreno, lib. ii. e. 43, .ind, in fact, all the Armenian historians 
and geographers. The dragon race of Media is also constantly mentioned in 
Moses of Choreno, from tlic old traditions. 

“ Barbara lingua Mauros pro Medis appellantes.”—Sail, de Bell. Jugurth. 

® Argonaut, verse 74-. I'or the yRthiopiaiis or Scyths of Colchis, see all the 
authorities collected by Bochart, Phalcg., lib, iv. c. 31; and in Larchcr’s Hero¬ 
dotus, tom. II. p. 373 . 

* The names of the countries subdued by Tiglath Pileser beyond the mountains 
to the east are difficult to be read, and absolutely unknown in later histoiy. They 
arc— 

>-yy_ tH 

V 5^ jfpy 

Tf Jw JtT 5=TTy= 

Asshur-akh^pal crossed the mountains more to the south, after ravaging Upper 
Babylonia, and perhaps, ttv^reforc, never entered Modia Fropbr. 
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beyond tlio Namri and adjoining tbo Jiartsa} Tim same habitat 
is assigned to the Modes, both in the annals of Shamas Phul, who 
was the son of Slialinaii, and in the disjointed fragments which wo 
alone possess of the conquests of TiglatU Pileser II., who established 
the lower dynasty of Assyria in n.c. 747.’* Under the later kings 
the notices of the Modes arc more full and satisfactory. Sargon 
conducted two expeditions against them, and founded cities in their 
country. Media is first characterized at this period as rulcuta or “ the 
remote,” the title being the same which is borne by Judma, and 
an indication being thus affonlcd of the eastern and western limits 
of the Assyrian empire. Media is further ijitatcd in all the iiuscrip- 
tiona of Sargon, to ba a dependency of which latter c(»untry 

was also famous for a valuable mineral ijroduct. When Sontiachorib 
records his reception of tribute from Media, ho especially notes that 
it was a country which had never been brought in subjection to 
Assyria by the kings his fathers j and this same testimony to Median 


1 The Barlsa seem to have dwelt between the Namri and the Modes (See 

Nimrud Obelisk, Is. 120 and lOo). I now (incstion whether this name can repre* 
sent the Persians. The first autlicutic notice of the Persians is, I tliiuk, in a late 
inscription of Sennacherib, where the 5:^ Partsu aro assouiated 

with the Elyinseons, as allies of the Clialdceans and Arainmans, in an attempt made 
by the sou of Mc-rodach Baladan to drive out the governor who had been placed 
by the Assyrian king in charge of Babylonia. 

2 What I particularly remark in the geographical nomenclature of Media is 
the constant use of Mn or kind, evidently as a prefix or affix of locality; and as this 
same term was further extensively used among the nations of Asia Minor, I compare 
it with the Turkish kend, rather than with the Semitic p. 

® If the name of this country is really to be read Sikni, 

I can offer no possible explanation of it. In some passages, however, the last 
letter is and if this form bo correct, the entire name will be Bikrat, which 

nearly answers to the Vaekeret of the Vendidad, denoting, as I tliiuk, Khoraasan. 
I may also observe that the stone which Bikni or Bikrat 

was celebrated (sec B. M. Series, p. 24, 1. 9), is almost certainly the lapis lazuli, 
as it applies to the enamelled bricks of Babylon and Nineveh; and this product no 
doubt came to Assyria from Khorassan or Bactria. 

I should wish to read the word yl ^ os Khasmat, and thus to compare the 
Babylonian name for the lapis lazuli with the Egyptian Chesbet ; but I am not sure 
that yy has in any cose the power of Khas. According to the ordinary power of tho 
letters we might rea^ either Khamat or Khasat, but T still lean to Khasmat. The 
lapis lazuli was taken to Egypt from Babylon. 
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independence ia twice repeated by Esarbaddon.^ Again, during tbo 
reign of the eon of Eearliaddou, of whose annals we have numerous 
fragments, Media appears to have remained at peace with Assyria, 
and I put no faith therefore either in the Median history of Ctesias, 
nor oven in the narrative of Herodotus, so far as regards the Median 
revolt and the first two kings Dcjoces and Phraortes.® 

It was Cyaxarcs, probably, who, at the head of a new immigration 
from the eastward, re-established an Arian supremacy over the 
Scythic Modes, and afterwards invaded Assyria with the united forces 

* See B. M. Series, p. 24, 10, and 25, 22. The Sennacherib passage is in the 
34th line of Grotefeud's Cylinder. 

- Tliere is a IJaiukka carried off from Armenia by Sargon, and placed in 
Hamath; but no other name occurs at all resembling AtjioKt/g in the annals of 
Sargon, although, accordbig to the dates of Herodotus, they must have been con¬ 
temporaries. It seems to me, indeed, that Ilorodotus has fallen into tlio same 
error in distinguishing A>/toK}}L' and 'Aarvdyrjc, which we find in the Zend Avesta 
itself, where the name of “ the biting snake,” personifying Media,—which is given 
ill the Yendidad in full as JJis dahaha (in the nom.), is abbreviated to Dahaha 
alone, in the hymn to the god Iloma: the same tradition, however, of the destruc¬ 
tion of the snake by Thriiaon or Feridun, which typifies the transfer of power from 
the Medes to the Fersiaus, appl} ing to both the names (sec .Tuurual As. 1844, 
p. 498). By the Dejoces of Herodotus, 1 understand the genuine Median nation, 
the Alar or snakes; and I further suspect that he took his Phraorles from the 
Frawartish of Bisitun, who was the antagonist of Darius ilystaspes, and did really 
gain groat advantages over the Persians. 1 am Supported, indeed, in this explana¬ 
tion, not only by the negative evidence of the Assyrian inscriptions, during the 
supposed reigns of Dcjoccs and Phraortes, but by the fact that Diodorus substi¬ 
tutes the name of Cyaxarcs for the Dejoces of Herodotus, and by the remarkable 
boast of both the rebel leaders, Frawartish of Media, and Chitratakhma of 
Sagartia, that they were of the race of Huwakhshatra, or Cyaxarcs, in allusion, us 
it would seem, to the well-known chief of some great and recent Ariau immigration. 
The Sagartii w'erc a race who, according to Herodotus, spoke the same language 
os the Achccmeiiian Persians; but they iuhabited far to the cast of tho Caspian 
Gates, and at first sight, therefore, it seems difficult to understand how a native 
Sagartian could have claimed to be of the blood royal of Media. If we assume, 
however, that the great Arian immigration took place in the first half of the seventh 
century n.c., everything conies out satisfactorily. Acluemencs, the leader of tlic 
Persian division, was the fifth ancestor of Darius Hystaspes. Cyaxares, or 
Huwakhshatra, leader of a cognate division of Sagartians, w'os tho third ancestor 
of Cyrus. The former turned to the south and took posaessioii of Persis; the latter 
proceeded due west from Kborassan, leaving colonies along tlie mountains south 
of the Caspian, and gradually established an Arian supremacy over the Scythic 
Medes, an event for which we have the direct authority of Herodotus himself. All 
this is singularly in accordance both with the line of immigration indicated in tlie 
Yendidad, and'with the traditions of Feridun at Damaweiid and along the Elburz, 
It further, too, explains a host of difficulties, not only in regard to dates, but witli 
respect to the linguistic and^ religious relationship of the Medes and Fersiaua of 
history. 
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of tho two races. If, indeed, wo compare tUo statement of Herodotus, 
regarding tho relative position of the Scyths and Modes, with tho 
identification already established between the Naniri and the Saca), 
and tho undoubted evidence of the location of the former race along 
the mountain barrier of Assyria and Babylonia during all the later 
period of the Assyrian empire, we cannot help seeing that tho Scythic 
must have been the old and predominating element in Media, and the 
Arlan the new infusion^; and if we further observe that in the Greek 
writers from the time of Alexander downwards, the Sacm and Ca<lu8ii 
are so mixed up with tho Northern Modes as to be absolutely undis- 
tinguishablo from them, while there is the not less important fact 
that tho second column of the trilingual inscriptions of the Achso> 
menidm, which has hitherto for many good and sufficient roasons 
borne the title of Median, is now found to bo written in a bonurfide 
Scythic dialect, and to bo evidently addressed as their vernacular 
language to the general mass of the subjects of the Great King, as 
distinguished from tho native Persians and the conquered Babylonians; 
the scheme which I have proposed for defining the ethnic affinities of 
the Modes really seems to afford tho only explanation possible. 

But tlicre is still another corroboration of this scheme to bo drawn 
from the Zoroastrian religion and from the native traditions of Persia. 
Magism, or the faith of Zoroaster, which prevailed .at Babylon before 
the establishment of Chaldman power,^ and which was maiutained in 

1 It is probable,^ indeed, that this connexion of the Scyths with the earlier 
Hedes is indicated by the name of their king, Madyas^ who was the antagonist of 
Cyaxares; and it may ho further observed that the building of Agbatana by 
Dejoccs is a mere type of astronomical Magism, the seven walls being the seven 
concentric spheres of the heavens, each ruled by its dominant planet, and charac¬ 
terized by its particular colour. That a nation, moreover, which held all Asia in 
subjection, and was strong enough to march from Assyria to Palestine in order to 
attempt Uie conquest of Egypt, should have been suddenly annihilated at a small 
dinner party, is a fiction so gross that it could hardly have imposed even on the 
credulity of Herodotus. 

* In order to explain more fully the view which I take of the primitive Zoroas¬ 
trian faith, of its relationship on the one hand to I'beism, before the latter merged 
into idolatry, and on the other to Dualism, and of the re.spective attribution of 
these three faiths in Western Asia to the Scyths, Semites, and Arians, I venture 
to append some further illustrations in a note. Moses of Chorene (p. 17), after 
quoting the Berosian Sybil and some old Grech traditions of Olympiodorus, states, 
as a well-known fact, that tho people of tho east termed Zenean, Sim or Shem; 
and that the memory of the conflict between the three Noachide brothers, and the 
rise of their raspective names, were preserved in the popular song» of Armenia 
to his day. Now Zerwan is, as I have said before, in all probability, tlie Ziru-banit 
of the inscriptions, which is the ordinary epithet of lielf or Belus, evidently the 
prototype of the ScmiUc race. At the same time, a host of ancient traditions, both 
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Persia and Media up to the i)erio<l of the Achsomcniau supremacy, was 
certainly the special relip^ion of the Scytlis, and was antagonistic both 


Cliristinn and Talmudic (collected by Bocliart, Phaleg. col. 204; and Stanley, 
Chald. Philoaoph., p. 7G0), idciitiiied the Greek Zoroaster with Haiti. I thereforo 
think it almost certain that Zerwan .and Zoroaster are antithetical names applied to 
the Semites and Scyths. To explain the name of Zoroaster, or Ziru-ishtar, I 
further observe that, during the conflict of the brothers, their sister Asicria con¬ 
veyed away the children of one of them to thi> far o.nst, or the borders of Baetri.a. 
(The sjbil says this of Shefuj but I understand it of Ham.) Here, then, Ave Iiave 


the exact 


word 




Ziru-ishtar, or “ the seed of Asteria,” 


for the primitive Noachide race which emigrated from Babylonia to Bactria; and 
we have further an admirable illustration of the Grtsek traditions, which connected 
Zoroaster, the founder of the Magian religion, on ouc side with Bactria, and on 
the other with tlic Haraite Nimrod in Babylonia. 

Pursuing this subject, I conjecture that there Avas to a certain e.\tent an 
iiiterchiinge of knowledgo and religious tenets between the Scyths and Semites 
before their final separation. The Zoroastrians must liaA'o inijiartod the elemeiils 
of klagism and asti-onomy to the Chaldmaiis, while they received from them the 
worship of Uel Ziru-bauit, typifying time. Hence, there is to bo exjilained the 
Greek identification of Belus, the father of Nimis, with KfxJj'ot,-; and hi'iice Ave 
may see the origin of the confusion of Zcrimii Avith Zoroaster, as Avell as tlie reason 
why Zerwan signified “ time ” in Zend (no satisliictory Sanscrit etymology having 
been found); and how it happened that Zt’rtpan, as the t^pe of a pure theism, 
came to be irregularly amalgamated Avith dualism in the ndigioii of the Parsecs. 
A radical and irreconcilable distinction between theism .and dualism, or the 
religion of Zerwan and the religion of Zoroaster, is jiercejitible in all the Greek 
and Armenian .accounts of tlic Magian faith, as aa'cII ns tliroughout the pages of t he 
Zendavesta. Among later imjnirers, Shehcristani alone seemo to have understood 
tliis distinction in classifying the tlirce divisions of Magi as Zerwaimyeh, or wor¬ 
shippers of in(iu!tetime; Zoroastrians, or true magi; aud Tkanatc'iyeh, <»r dualists; 
tlicse divisions being referable to three primitive sources—Semitic theism, before 
the introduction of idolatry; the Scytbic worship of the elements; and the Oro- 
masdian faith of tbo Ariau AcbDcmenides. See, on this really inten-sting .subject, 
the second chapter of Wilson's Pars! Religion ; note on Zerwan, in Broekliaus’s 
Vendidad; Burnouf, in Jour. As., 1845, Avril, p. 275; St. Martin’s Armenia, 
vol. II. p. 477, &c. 

Whilst on the subject of the famous Zarwan aharana, or “time Avithont hounds,” 
regarding Avhom so much has lieen Avritteu with really so little success, I must add 
an illustration from the inscriptions Ayhicli, for the present, can be received only 
as a conjecture, but to Avhich, nevertheless, I attach some importance. 'I'lio 
Aviriged and homed bulls of Assyria are, perliaps, sometimes indicated by tlie Avurds 


phonetically by l)r. Hiiicks as 

illip iUil, or the bull idols; but admitting even the correctness of tlic application 
ut the names, I see very little for, and very much against, this reading. In one 

of my A'ocalfularies, ^yyT ^ explained by ^y fh® 


singular, aud -t] + JT in the plural; that is, lamsu and lamussu, to 
which I cannot assign nnj^emitic equivalent. In another p-issagc, hoAvcA-er, the 
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to the idolatry of the Semites ami the Dualisjn of the Ari.uis. The 
religion descrihed hy Herodotus (Clio. C, 13 i), is not that of the 
Oroinaz<lian Persians, l)iit of the Zoroastrian Scytlis.^ The early 
Aclnenicniaiis cvidcmtly abhorred Maglsm ; Cainl)y.scs on his death¬ 
bed Invoked his native gods to prevent the restoration of power to 


explanation of given as >->- that is khnlifii, which 

ni!iy hi! <hrivt;J from (Hiph. “to make strong”), or from “ to e,\ult." 


TIuj second term is explained hy 

en E^T! that is, karan in the singular, and karatiu in the plural ; 

and it seems to refer 1j#th to “ time” and to a class of animals, otherwise repre¬ 
sented hy . I conjecture, therefore, that karan is the llehrcw and 

signifies, as in Arabic,hotli “ a horn ” and “ lime” or “eternity,” tyjiified hy Jioriis. 
Is not then, this karan the Greek Kjxii'oe (so written when referring to Meliis) ? 
and is not Zcrioan aknrana “ Zerwau the horned,” rather than merely “ time 
wiihunt bounds” ? 1 do not certainly sui)pose the Nineveh hulls to represent tho 

image of Jtfl-Zirn-hnnit; hut they may 

have been emblems of strength and eti'rnity, and have h-’eii tliiis named Unnassu 
karniiu. As a further evidence that y refers to [ horned] 

anim.ils, I would also draw Dr. Jliucks’.-j attention to the fact that, on tluj Senna¬ 
cherib bulls, tlie title is constantly replaced by y"^^^ X*" 

tliat is, I think, “beasts of the field,” being a delenniii.iLivc geiicr.-illy iisi'd 

for [lioriicd] goat», and or 

being a well-known word answering to tlii: Hebrew or 


It need not at all surprise us to find karan^ “ tline,”aiisu cring to the Greek Kpdi'oc, 
when wc observe the near identity between the Babylonian -M E^I! tvg= 
khurat.su, ‘'gold,” !ind jfiirauc, and a host of other examples. The connexion 
which 1 havo sought to establish between the wingi-d and lioined hulls of Nineveh 
and I’er-scjiolis, and the Zcrtcau akarana of l.-iter times is a more important and inte¬ 
resting matter. I would suggest even that Ihirius ilystaspes gladly admitted the 
horned type of eternity into his palace at VersepoHs, notwithstanding liLs ho.stility 
to the magi, because Zerwan, or Ziru-banit, was of Semitic origin, and did not 
form an c>ssential part of Magism as it then stood. This intricate qtiestion, liow- 
ever, will not ho properly understood until we asct:rtaiu tho meaning of the 

Assyrian word which is written 

* cs r'lsE hanit or panit, and thus obtain an insight into thff 
mythic genealogy' of Bcliis. 

^ I cannot too iiuich insist on the importance of this rcmarkahle notice of 
Herodotus, ;ind on the striking contrast which his description exhibits both to the- 
religion indicated in tlie Aelnuineniau records and to the dualistic faith afterwards 
known to tlie GreelRj as Alagism. • 

VOh. XV. 
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the Marian Medea.‘ The usurpation of the Magian impostor in¬ 
volved a religious as much as a political revolution ; and the first care 
of Darius, on regaining the crown, was to restore the temples wduch 
his predecessor had destroyed, and to re-organizo the Ororaazdian 
priesthood with their chaunts and ceremonial service.® The slaughter 
of the Magi, indeed, which followed on this occasion, was celebrated 
by the Dualistic Persians for long afterwards as a national festival, 
during which the proscribed race w('re unable to show themselves in 
the streets.® Tt is further to be observed that Herodotus expressly 
includes the Majxl aniouff the tribes of Media: that Zoroaster is also 
generally designated by the Greeks as a Mode, or a Mode-Assyrian, 
or a Medo-Perslan ;* and ]a.stly, that the popular legends, which have 
almost always a foundation in (ruth, are unanimous in ascribing to 
Azerbaijan or Northern Media, the origin of the fire worship, and in 
regarding it as the chief seat of the Zoroastrian religion 3 notwith¬ 
standing that the historical records preserved in the commencing 
chapter of the Veiididad, distinctly show that the immigrants to whom 
the records belonged came from the far cast,® (probably from India 
itself,) bringing of course their peculiar doctrines with them; and 
notwithstanding that in this depository of the ancient national 
traditions, not only is Media under its own name altogether unnoticed, 
but tliOTii is proof perhaps alTordcd that at the time of their compila¬ 
tion, the Arians liad not come geographically in contact with tlie 
Western Modes, nor had Dualism been tainted with Magism. I Avill 

^ Thill la, c. (#5. 

^ Soe Bisitun Inscriptions, col. T. par. 14. 

3 llerodotu.s, Thalia, c. 19. The festival is also mentionciJ by Ctesias .11111 
Agatliiiis. 

Observe, too, that Dino, the father of Clitarchus, and the oldest certain 
writer among the Greelfs on the subject of Magisra, describes in the siune terms 
tlie incantations with the divining rod practised by the Sejthian JMagiaiis and the 
Jledcs. (Schol. Nicaiid, Ther. (il3.) From all the fragments, indeed, ef Dino 
that have survived (see Miillcr’s Fragments, vol. II. p. (18), I should suppose that 
be treated exclusivtdy of pure Magism, and did not tjike any note of the dualistic 
heresy, I quote Dino as the earliest Greek author on the subject, b(’cau=o it is 
doubtful whether the first Alcibiades, where the notice occurs of the Magic of 
Zwpoaffrpow roe ’L}()OfiaZoii, bo really Plato’s. 

® For the native traditions regarding the fire-worship in Azerbaijan, and the 
birth of Zoroaster in that country, see my Memoir on the Atropatenian Eebatnna, 
in the Royal Geographical Society’s Journal, vol. VJIl. 

The most westerly position that can he certainly identified in the first Fargard 
of the Vcndidiyl, is Itaffn or Rhagc.s. It is possible that Varene, “the squared,” 
where Thrllaon destroyed Aj-dahak, may be the capital of Media Atropatcnc, the 
Vera or of the Greeks ; but the tradition of the transfer of power from the 
Medjs to the Persians, or thvTdefeat of Astyages by Cyrus at Kchataiia, was more 
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only add tlio following remark, that the Median engravers who 
executed tlio Scythio version of the great inscription of Bisitun, so 
■well understood the difterence between Arian Ilusilism and Scythic 
Magism, that when they had to speak of Ormazd in connexion with 
other gods, they interpolated after the name the distinctive epithet 
of “ God of the Ari alls.” 

It remains, before closing this digression on the religion of the 
Modes, to explain briefly the view which I take of the respective and 
independent development of Magism and Dualism, and of the process 
by which they were ultimately amalgamated in one faith. Magism, 
including the worship of the heavenly ^bodies, of the elements, and 
csiicciully of fire, I conceive to have prevailed extensively among the 
ycytlis from the earliest times to the Aclumuenian period.^ It was 
probably this religion tliat was introduced by the Hyc-sos into Egypt, 
Avheu the Scyths ivere driven westward by the Scinitcs; and if a fresh 


detcrmiuiitcly preserved in the story of the capture of Afrasiah, the true Scythic 
cpoiiyrn, hy Kai Khnsru .at Shix, Although, indeed, the Ajis dahaka of the 
Vciididad must aliHost cortaiiily indicate the snake ” race, who afterwards inha- 
hited JMi'diii, I think it most nnliUely that the legend of Feridun and Zohak can 
refer to such a late period of history as the age of Cyrus. 

lutholiynm to the god Homa, Thrilmn represents the second historical phase of 
llie Arian iinmigrauls, and refers, tlierefore, I simuld suppose, to their first colli¬ 
sion with tin: SejtliLc Modes in their progress westward, about the meridian of the 
Caspian dates, where we may iiiler from the Assyrian inscriptions the Afadai wore 
loeah'd as lale as the eighth eentury n.c. This is further corroborated hy the tradi¬ 
tions whicli describe lici and Damawend as tlie capitals of Feridun (the epithet 
of Ihri'zanla, or “ threc-gerraed,” which is applictl to Rapa, in the Veiididad, 
referring jirobably to the name of Thritaou and the triplo’division of his empire), 
and which furtln-r supjiosc Zohak to have been imprisoned nndor the mountain of 
D.amawend, where magicians went to consult him. All tilings considered, there¬ 
fore, T am inclined to identify Varcnc with the city of Damawend itself. 

‘ 7’hc Scythic god of fire I sinipose to he >-*- I -riA since I have found this 

term substituted for the ordinary or t:y >y“ • 

also eonsbantly occurs in the names of cities, both in Media and Asia Minor. 
The Venus Urania of the Sc 3 'ths, which Herodotus says they borrowed from the 
Assyrians, and which he confounds with tlie Arian il/i^Ara, Booms also, from the 
inscription of ArtaxorNes at Susa, to have had a special title, which Mr. Norris 
reads as Tanata^ and compares with the Greek Tav(t1<j. As the Arian terra in the 
same inscription is written Aiiahata, its connexion with the Zend anuhita and 
Sanscrit anasita (Yai/iia, p. 432, note 239) is rendered doubtful, though the Baby¬ 
lonian orthography of amkhita, and the Greek Ai'oinc, arc in its favour. 
In the inscriptions of Naboiiit, the goddess in quest ion is,, always named 

^|r Anunily the second element being almost certainly 

the Egyptian TSTaf^ , 

T 9, 
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iinrniijifition of the Ciisli from Susiana or Arabia to /Elliio|iia and tlic 
valley of tlic Nile really toot place under Ameiiopliis III. (Memnon), 
the Magian doctrines of tlic.se intruders will further account for the 
alterations which have often been remarked on the religious monu¬ 
ments of that king,’ and for tlic inirodnotion of the sun-worship into 
Egypt.® It is to Scythic Magi^m that the Greeks no doubt allude in 
their tradition.s of au early Zoroaster, who is sometimes placed as high 
as five thousand years before the Trojan war;® and it is I conceive the 
precepts of this ancient faith, which -were expounded and indexed by 
Hermippus, which were quoted by Plato as prinneval relics, and 
wdiich were in the hands of the discijdos of Prodicus in the filth 
century b.c. ; the concurrent te.stimony of all writers as to the remote 
antiquity of the documents rendering it impossible that they can 
refer to a modern compilation of the contemporary Aclimmeniau 
period. Whilst Magism, as distinguished from Semitic idolatry, wa.s 
thus being cultivated by all the Scythian races of high Asia, Dualism 

' I allude of course to the introduction of the name of the god Ammon. See 

Bunsen's Egypt, p. 372. 

- See Poole’s Ilora; j^gyjitiacae, p. 201; and Kciirick’s Egypt, vol. II. p.’24r». 

3 Pliny, quoting Eudoxus and Aristotle, gives the dato of Zoroaster at 0000 
years before the death of Plato. Hermippus, IbllOAving Ilcnnodorus Platouicus, as 
lie is quoted by Pliny and Diogenes Laertius, fixes tlio date at .'iOOO years before 
tJio Trojan war, and Plutarch (in Isid. ct Osir.) lias the same statement. Seo 
Pliny, lib. xxx. c. 1; and Diog. Laor., i. 2. Aristotle also, in Ins treatise on 
Philosophy, inaintalued that the Magians were older than the Egyptians; and 
the 500 years before the TroJ.in war of Suidas is no doubt an error for 5000. The 
most complete collection of Magian ;ind Zoroiistrian anthoritieB to which I Irivo 
access, is in Brissoii’s second book, De reg. Pors. Priucip.; but there is nothing 
like critique in any of the old dis.sertations. The main difficulty, however, in 
analysing Magism, lies with tlie Greeks themselves, who, misled by the anomalous 
faith which sprung up under tlic Aclnuiueuians, constantly confounded Dualism 
with the religion of the primitive Zoroaster. If the first Alcibiades be genuine, 
Plato himself fell into this error. Aristotle (quoted by Diogenes Laertius, i. 3; 
Muller’s Frag. vol. III. p. 63) certainly endorsed it, and his disciple Eudemu-s 
explained Magism, the faith of the Ariau race, as the worship of the two prineijiles. 
If Aristotle, however, leally wrote the work on magic quoted by Diogenes, bo 
maintained liiat the ancient Persians or Dualists were ignorant of the magic art; 
and the same distinction was advocated by Dino. I see, indeed, from a passage 
(pioted from Clem, Alex, by Brisson, p. 232, that Dino positively asserted the 
JMagian Medea to have no objects of worship hut fire and water. As the astrologer 
ITerinippus, at the same time, is one of the authoritic,s quoted by Diogenes for tho 
Dualism of tin) Magi, and is probably also the source from Avhence Plutarch drew 
his description of Zoronstrian Dualism, it must be presumed that the two millions 
of verses which he indexed and explained had been put together sifter the pricst- 
liood of tlie later Achminenians had tiimporod with the original documents, and 
hail engrafted on them their own Dualistic tenets. 
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eceius to have originated among the pure Arians of Km'vlchshetra. It 
wjis perhaps, in fact, the Diuilistic heresy which separated the Zend or 
Persian branch of the Arians from tlicir Vedic brethren witliin tlio 
Sutlej, and coni])elled them to migrate to the westward, carrying with 
them, however, their native language, their Indian names of places 
and persons, and a very large i)ortion of the mythic traditions of the 
race.^ The course of the Arian Exodus is admirably illustr.atcd by 
the successive creations of Ororaazdes, described in the first chapter of 
the Vcndi(la<l, which furnish a complete and connected scries of 
geographical names extending from the frontiers of Imlia to tho 
Caspian gates," and it is probable that along this line the immigrants 
came everywhere in collision with Magian Scyths, whoso names aro 
also obscurely indicated by the difici'ent calamities and evils which 


^ Among the Vedic names in the Vcndidiid have been recognized Yimo^ the son 
of Vivenghan, or Yama tho son of Vivaswan, MUhra, and IFoma, for and 

or the “ snn ” and “ moon,” &c. Tho name of Ilaraqaiti again {Hura'u- 


wathhy {lud Greek 'Actaxi>«Tici), exactly answering to and applied by 

the [)rlmitivc Arinns to Candiihar, seems to show that the colonists camo from tho 
true Kurukhshelra, and the hanks of the Sara&xmti river. Tho proper names of 
men, too, boLli in tho Vendidad, in the cuneiform inscriptions, and even in tho 
Greek iiotiec's of Persia, aro in many oases Vedic or Puranic, and can almost 
always bo referred to a Sanscrit etymology, thus authenticating tlie connexion of 
the races. Cyrus h:is the same name as the progenitor of the Kuruvas. C'ambyses 
was named after the province of The great point of interest at present 

A\oidd be to discover tho Vedic correspondents of Athvi and Thrilaon, and, if pos¬ 
sible, of -Hama and his two sons, Urvdkhshaya and Keresdxpa, as we slimild 
thereby obtain a cluo to the a]>proximate date of the Arian Exodus, and the [>ro“ 
gress of the colonists to the westward. 

- Compare the names of Sughdu, or Sogdiaiia; Mouru, or Merv; Bdkhdi, or 
Bactria; Nisdya, or Nisa; JTaroyuy or Herat; VelirkaHy or llyrcania; Ilaraqaiti, 
or Arachosia; Ilaetumat, or lliiidmand; Ragha, or Rhages; and IJapta Hindu, 
or the seven Indies. Among tho nami'S which arc still obscure, I observe that 
Vaekerct is named Dahuko sayanem, thereby showing that the country was inha¬ 
bited by the “ snake ” race, or Modes: J heliei c it to he \Vcstern Khorasaan. 
Urvnn, with its epithet of Pouru vastrdm, is v< ry difficult; it was probably in 
the Elburz range. I suspect a connexion between Chakh-ra and Kasv, in Casvin, 
Caxpia, K.O., Mdii Zend representing .vu, although tho epithet surem asavanan 
would indicate Semitic inhabitants. Verene, the birth-place of Feridun, must be 
J)amaincnd; and Rauyhnya for Kasya, as Danghu for dusyu^ must be tho 

cuneiform Susiaua (or about Isfalian)^ which again 

is probably tho Roih oi Ezekiel. •• 
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were created by Ahriman to obstruct tlic Ariaii progress to the west.^ 
It would be hazardous, without further inquiry, to attempt to define 
tho duration of this progress, or to assign fixed dates either for its 
common cement or its close. The i)eriod is figured in Persian tradition 
as the wars of Feridun and Zoluih; and tho relationship of tho Arians, 
after their establishment in Central Persia, to tho great nations on their 
western frontier is represented by tlie division of the empire of Fei'i- 
dun between his three sons, Toor, and Er\j. A conflict of I'aces 

no doubt prevailed for many centuries after the Arian establishment, 
and it is this conflict which, forms the groundwork of all later Persian 
romance j Aframih^ king of I'liran, being tho eponym of tho Scythic 
race, which ^vas gradually jirosscd by the Arians to tho westward. 
The true historic jicriod does not commence till five generations before 
Darius Hystaspes (or about n.c. fJ80), when Achmmcncs founded a 
kingdom in Persia Proper. Not long aftcrwa.rtls, tribes immediately 
cognate with the Arians of Persia, both in language and religion, must 
have invaded Media j and it was in conscquimee probably of this 
invasion, that the Scythians were projected on Assyria.* 


^ For histiince, I take the Sakili (translated “ tlios "), wlio {innoyed the Ariaus in 
Sut/hdf to be I'dKui or '^KvOai ; and the Darhrika (tniUKlatod “ wasps ”), avIio eon- 
tended witli them at Herat, to he AtpCi/c/coi or AptifiKKoi of the Greeks. It Avould 
be a very curious subject to analyse all the' Zead names, and search for tlicir 
geographical a]>plicatiou. 

- I will here give the explanation of the word Seim, which has hitherto halHod 
etymologists. It is a simple trairscription of tlie Avord or 

tIT -er or shalamu or shalam, whicdi eviVyudicre expresses 

“the Avest,” or the setting sun” (from because the day is “ coniplet('d”?), 

in Assyrian and Babylonian. It thus exactly denotes the geographical positljui 
of the Semites in regard to the Arians. In ail probability, tho Salem of Molchi- 
zedtk, who was the prototype of the Semite race in Syria, comes from the same 
source, as also do the mountains of tho Solymi, which were knoAvn even to Homer. 
I believe even that the name of .Jerusalem signifies nothing more th.an “the city 
of the AA'est,” tlie sea-board of Syria having the general name of Shalam, from its 
geographical relation to Babylonia. 

'* I have sometimes thought that iii the first element of tho iiamo of Afrasiiih, 
AA'c might [KTocive a trace of tho Scythic Afar, and that tho termination was the 
'Aftua of the Paschal Clironiclc, the name applied by tho Scytiis to Imicr Per.sia; 
hut this i.s a mere con jecture. 


' Tlierc is some probability that the great Arian movement to tho Avest from 
the Caspian G.ates began at an earlier period than is here indicated ; tliat, in fact, 
it Avas an Arian iuv-asion AA'hich produced tho Assyrian revolution of u.c. 717; for 
Perseus, tho Arian eponym, is continually mixed up by the Greeks, as tho 
antagonist of Sardaiiapalus, Avilli this revolution, and the joint govcinment of 
Phalukh or Bidochus, aaIio avus the A'ictim of the crisis, Avith Semiramis (or Atossa, 
tho latter being cert.aiiily an Arian name), is now an established fact. See iny note 
on Semiramis, published in tfic Athcnteuui, No. ia«», of 3rd Jamo, 1 «5I, p. 090. 
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It would seem, however, that Uuwdkhshatra, or Cyaxares, who 
led the invasion, must have adopted to a groat extent the charac¬ 
teristic religion of the country lie contpered j otherwise, we can 
hardly account for Median kings, whose names exhibit a pure Ariau 
etymology, being identified with an anti-Arian Magism,^ nor can wo 
understand how those kings should continue to be figured in Persian 
romance under the Scythic eponym of Afrasiahr However this 
may be, I conceived that the first blow which Magism received, was 
from the victorious career of Cyrus.® The religion of Oroniazdcs 
and Arimaiies then became the dominant faith, and the Magian 
priesthood were threatened with the Iqss of their prestige. They 
made a brilliant efibrt to recover it, by supporting the imposture of 
Siucrdis; but the accession of Darius, and the persecution which fol- 

Tf, however, the Arlans did really thus early desceud upon Assyria, they could 
not haro luaiiitaincd their position; for the Scytlis held the R.urdiEli inounttiins 
during the four or five following reigns, to the end, in fact, of the reign of Esar 
lladdon; and T thus think I ani justified in naming Cyaxarcs as the first Ariau 
king who obtained a permanent footing in the country. 

In my notes on Semiramis, published in the Athcnscum, whilst assuming an 
Ariau origin for Sammuramit, the wife of Plmlukh, on the strength of her other 
name, Atossa, 1 omitted to notice the direct authority of Ilellanicus to this effect. 
In his two fragments, 103 a and 103 6, quoted by Miillcr, vol. I. p. 08, Atossa, who, 
from the description, can only be the wife of Phulukh or Belochus, is called the queen 
of the Persians and the daugliterof Ariwipa, the latter being a pure Arian name. 

^ Ifuwa-khshatra, or “ self ruling,” is a genuine Achscmcnian compound, and 
tlicrc can be little doubt but that Astyages is the same name as the Ajis-dahdka 
of the Zcndavest», although that name was applied by the Ariaus to the Scytlis 
of Media. 

' The best proof that Afrasiab continues in Persian romance to represent the 
Median race, even after Arian kings had succeeded to power, is to be found in tbo 
tradition of the capture of Afrasiab by Kai Klmsru, at Shiz or Canzaka, v^ieh 
exactly corresponds with the capture of Astyages by Cyrus at Ecbatami, as de¬ 
scribed by Herodotus and Ctesias.—Sec ray Ecbatana l\lem. p. 82, and compare 
Mujmel el Tnwarikh,—Journal Asiatique, 3 sdr. tom. xi., p. 290 and 329. Tlicre 
can he no doubt but that the concealment of Afrasiab in tlie reservoir of the lake 
at Shiz, described by Massoudi, and in the Mujmel el Tawarikli is the exact event 
related by Ctesias of Astyages, the hidden caverns of the lake answering to his 
obscure word kyitrspavot. 

3 If Pythagoras really studied philosophy at Babylon under Cambyscs, as is 
reputed by Apuleius, Jamblicbus, Porphyry, &c., it was Clialdaiaii science and 
not Scythic magic that ho imbibed, and the name of Zoroaster is therefore used 
improperly. From the iminerous cuneiform tablets which I have consulted, refer¬ 
ring to sacrificiol worship and to the economy of the temples, it can now be 
positively asserted that the Babylonian religion underwent little or no modification 
from the Aehaaraeuian conquest and occupation, or even froo^ the infusiou of 
Greek civilization which the Maceduniaus afterwards introduced into the country. 
The knowledgo wlj^ich Democritus acquired at Babylon, was csacutially the same 
that existed in the country one thousand years prcvidusly. 
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lowed, extinguished all their hopes. From this period then, I date 
the gradual absorption of Magisui in Dualism ; the latter creed was 
sufficiently impressible and expansive ; it borrowed, according to 
Herodotus, the worship of Venus Urania from the Assyrians ; tliat 
of Tanat or Anaitis, ■who was Diana ratlicr than Venus, it adopte<l, 
as 1 have already suggested, from the Scythians. The Magi, Avith 
tlndr literary pre-eminence, their sacred character, their hereditary 
science, and possessing documents of the most venerable antiquity, 
could thus have bad little difficulty in moulding tho plastic and 
unlettered Persians to a jnirtl.il adoption of their tenets. To discri¬ 
minate the respective elements of tho new faith is difficult, but not 
impossible. 'J'Iks Avorthij) of 2'Ht]tra and Ifoma, or the sun and 
moon, had been cherished by the Arian colonists since their depar¬ 
ture from Kuruk'kskdra; their religious chaunts corresponded with 
the Vcdic hymns of their brethren beyond the Sutlej. Tho antago¬ 
nism of Oromazdes and Arimanos, or of light and darkness, Avas 
their own j*eculiar and hulej)endent institution. On the other hand, 
the origin of all things from Zeriran Avas essentially a Magiaii 
doctrine ; the veneration paid to lire and Avator came from tho same 
sourceand the hanam of the Zend AA'esta is the Magian divining- 
rod. Tho most important i\Iagian mo<litication, boAVCver, AA^as tho 
personilication of tho old heresionym of the Scythic race, and its 
immediate as.socia.tion Avith Oromazdes. Under the disguise of Zava- 
thvsJUra, Avhieh Avas tho nearest })ractical Arian form, Ziru-islitar (or 
the .seed of V^enus) became a prophet and laAvgiver, receiving inspira¬ 
tion from Ahnramaz<Ja, and reforming the national* religion.^ Tho 
pretendotl synchronism of this Zarathuslitra Avith Vislitaspa clearly 
marks the epoch from Avliich it Avas designed that reformed hlagisui 

’ The rein.irliablc notice.s of Agallnas :m<l Amini.-inus witli regard to Zoroaster 
exemplify the diHicnlty tliat well-iiistrueted men cxpcrieiifcd in reconciling tho 
li^brid tiMclitimis of the 1‘orsians of the y.'issauian ago with .'inthcntic Greek history. 
A"athi.is in tho first [ilaee mentions the double name of Zoroaster and Zaradcs 
(the latter namo being prob.ahly the same as Zirit-ishtar, inasmuch as Hcsychius 
explains 'kht to ho tho Bahylonian Hern), and ho then goes on to cxjiress his 
doubts if the IJjstaspcs whom tlio Persians mainfaiiied to have been con temporal y 
Avith the Oruniazdian Zoroaster, could possibly ho identical with the father of 
Darius. Ammiantis, as 1 understand liini, does not attempt to identify the two 
periods, though ho gives tho exact Persian description of the divine inspiration of 
the Zendavesta (a description, too, which is given in greater detail by Dion 
('"livYsnstom). Animianus places the Bactrian Zoroaster, Avho introduced the 
(leeulf Chahhean seienees, “secnlis jiriseiswhile lie taki’S it for granted that tho 
Ifysta.qies coiitvmporary with the Zoroaster of the Zendavesta, uas the fallier of 
Diiriius. Sic Ag.ith. (Diiid.) p. 117, Aimnian. Marccllhi., lib. xxiii., aud Dio 
Clirysosloin, Orat. Boristli. * ^ 
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fihould date, an epoch selected doubtless out of defercuco to the later 
Achuomeuiau kings, Avho derived their royalty from Darius. It 
cannot bo positively asserted that wo have any Zend writings at 
present of the Achajuieniau age, but I think it is highly probable that 
j)ortions of the Vciulidad arc really of that anti(piity; and I fiirlhcr 
suspect that Osthancs the Magian, who accompanied Xerxes on his 
Avestorn expedition, and first coianmuicatod the Persian doctrines to 
the Greeks,^ was a principal agent in compiling the refonnod code, 
which respected tlie ancient tenets and traditions of the Arians, while 
it secured the Magi in their hereditary rights and ])rivil(‘g(>s. 

It is of no coHsecpicncc to pursue the Iatt(‘r phases of tin; Zoroas- 
trian faith under tlio dominion of llio Ihirtliians, who were of ^lio 
old ahoriginal stock, and who i*evived a Scylhic supremacy over tho 
Arians j it might have heon expected that Scytliic lllagi. in would 
again predominate, to the exclusion almost of tlie Dualistic element, 
and this I really believe to have been llio case ; for all tho Greek 
and Latin conteni 2 )orary writers, who acajuired their knowledge of 
the religion of I'ersia from j)crsonal observation, ignore t.he distinc¬ 
tion of Oromazdes and Arimanes, and describe tlie mere primitive 
elemental worship, sneh as it c.vistcd in Media before the Aclnemc- 
niau conquest.^ Under tbe Sassanians, Avben the Arian element was 
again and finally triumjdiant, and when tlie Scyths Avero confined to 
Georgia ujion one side, and to Afghanistan and Helhcbistaii iqioii tlic 
other, tho Zoroastrian faith took its present definite foriii ; the entire 


J Sec Pliny, lib. x\x., c. 2. Diog. Laerl,, in prod'iiiio, p. I, nml Tatian, Orat. 
contra Grtocos', p. 17-. It is of coiirsf lliis Ostliams Avlioin Ariioliiiis (il I liavo 
explained tli«5 passage rightly in page 24) l•oulle(•ts with the Anneiiiaii ZeroaHt^' 
of Ctesias, Using, moreover, tho same epithets of Mriis and Paniphylns which were 
employed hy Plato, in descrihing the Proto-patriarcli of JMagiMii. It is quito 
certain, however, that Ctesias (whom Arnohius seems to (jiiole) in-ver could Jiavc 
confounded a priest, whose doctriiu-s were only aequiiiiig lorm and consistency in 
liis own day, with the Scythic antagonist of Ninus. 

I would draw partieiihsr attention on this lioad, to tlie notices of Ktralio Avith 
regard to tho religion of tho Persians, tho Mc>des, the Anneniaiis, and tho Cappa¬ 
docians, the rites and ceremonies of the latter j.oo])lo being described from tho 
Greek geograiihcr’s own jiersoiial cxperii’iiee. Tii ihe pages of Strabo occur tho 
iiamos of Ornaiiiis, Aiiand ite^, and Anaitis, hut nowhere is there any nieiition of 
Oroniazdcs and Arimanes. 'J’he Persian religion is described almost in the words 
of Herodotus, wliijc among tlie Arians of Cappadocia the worship of fire seems tt) 
have been tho predominant observance. Compare, too, the accounts of the visits 
of the Parthian princes to Home, wlure their adoration of the clevniits i.-. alone 
noticed. PJntarcli, and writers of that age, who described Dualism, followed 
Eudoxus, Theopompus, and Ilcrmippus, who certainly drew for their information 
on materials of tho iicluemenian age. 
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macliinery,* however, of the watchers of the four quarters of heaven, of 
the twelve bands of the fixed stars, of the seven Amshaspands, and the 
scv'cii Diva, presided over by the two great spirits of light and dark¬ 
ness, being a<lopt(;d in many instances, even to the names,® from the 
Semitic inliabitants of Chaldfoa, wlio still retained all tho essential 
parts of the ancient Babylonian mythology. 

There is only one other point connected with the Scyths, to wliich 
I wish to draw attention, and that refers especially to tho wars of 
Feridun and Zoh:ilv. In the Zend hymn to tho Homa^ there arc 
four distinct national phases clearly indicated:—the first is the reign 
of/m, the son of Viven<jhan, which represents the Pcrso-Aiian race, 
np to tlic porioil of tlicir exodus from Arynrartia ; the second is the 
age of Athvi, tho father of Feridun, who slew Zoh.'lk ok the dragon, 
and divided tho cinjiire among his own sons;* this represents the conflict 
of the Arians and Scyths, during the progress of tho former to the 
wesUvard, and up to tho jtcriod of tlieir establishment in Central 
Persia; the third age is that of tho father of Urvakhsh vanX 

Gershasp,'’ whose conflict with “the green and venomous snake” is 
described Avith the most curious mythic detail, this j)oriod being that 

J See Priduird’H llcscarchcs into tho Piiysioal History of I\fanliind, where the 
niythos of the Zond Avostji is cjiitoinised Iroin llhodo, vol. IV. p. 3!). Coiuj)aro 
also Ilocri’u’.s criticism in liis llcscarclics, A.c., Asiatic Nations, vol. II. p. 307. 
Rhode’s I have never hail an o])portuiiity of consulting. 

3 I'lius Tashlrr^ oj’ .Jujdtor, who governed the eastern quarter, I take to Ik; 
Mushlcri the w and t being nearly the same in I’jiililcvi. Veiiant, or 

Mercury, must bo tho JUoj'ijunf of Julian, which Jamhlichus identified with that 
jilivnet. Sulf’vis is a mere Pahlcvi form of Saturn. Sura is Sirius, &c. 

•’ 'I’liis hymn, which is jirobably one of the most ancient portions of the Zend 
i*vesta, was translated and .analyzed by Moiis. Biiriiouf in the .lournal Asiatiqiic 
for 1844-43; and the Homan text and translation, i-xtractcd from this work, are 
giv<m as an appendix to tin' Veudidad of llrockhaus. 

* Burjioiif leaves till! identification of for future explorers of tliu Vedas. 

Thritaon he compares with Trita, but tbere is no apparent eunuexion between tlio 
names beyond their etymology. An identify not merely of name but of cbaracter 
would be a subject well worthy of Dr. Max Miillor’s resc.arch in his present labours 
on the Vedas. 

® Gcrschnsp the son of Sam, or Kcresa^pa the son of Sama, Mens. Burnonf 
compares with Krtfurra, the sou of Samt/ama (Jour. Asiat. Avril—Mai, 1843, 
p.‘233), mentioned in the lllidgavat Puraiia; hut a king of Vdiydli, or Bengal, 
could hardly have been referred to Central rersia, Sam was probably a native 
chieftain or dynasty of Seistan or Eastern Kliorassaii, where local traditions 
regarding him abound; and he must have risen into power long after the Persian 
Arians had been severed from their brethren on the Sutlej. The ago, indeed, of 
Feridun and bis sous is the latest point at which we can expect to trace any link 
of eoimcxion between the traditions of the Vedas and Pura^as and those of the 
Zend Avosta. 
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JurintT which the Arians were on_a:ngcd in co7ist:iiit w'ar with tho 
Scythic Medcs), up to tljo time of the Achtcmonlan dynasty; tho 
fourth age ia that of Zoroaster, or of Dualism coalescing Avith Magism, 
from the time of Darius doAA'ii Avards. I liaA'C now only to refer to tho 
secoml period, and I particularly notice it, hecauso 1 think it pi>ssiblo 
to draAv from liahyloniau synchronisms an approximate date for tho 
establishment of Arian ])OAvcr in Central I’ersia ; at any rate, it Arill 
bring tho remote and independent, traditions of I’ersia. ami (Jrceco 
into direct j-elationship, and thus to a certain extent lead to tlicir 
mutual authentication. One of tlio most AiuiA’crsal of tho Greek 
heroic traditions is that which relates to tlio delivery and marriage 
of Andromeda, daughter of Cephous, by Perseus, and to tho inheri¬ 
tance by the latter of his fatluir-iii-law’s empire. Now tho real Greek 
Perseus vv.as an Argive of the heroic age, and tho scene of his exploit at 
the court of Gojdieus Avas usually laid in the African or the Syrian 
i'l'ithiopia; ^ yet llellaiiicii.s and Herodotus ha<l no doubt but that tho 
names in questioii were of Orimilal origin, and that tluiy rc])roscuted 
tho transfer of power from one eastern race to another,- 1 take it for 
grantiid then, that Perseus, the auci.'stor of Achnjmones, must be the 
0 ]) 0 uym of the Arian Persian.s, and that Co])bou.s represents the 
Seyths. It i.s stated, indeeil, by all the most antliontic of the Greek 
traditionists, that the ancient name of Cljaldjwa Avas Coj)henia f and 
Hollanicus, moreover, furnishes a most important notice of tlio actual 
exodus of tho Cepliencs from Babylon, and their supersession by the 
Chaldaiaus,* the,,lino of emigration being maiked by the name of 
Xa'yi/, Avliich Avas the iutcrv'oriing district between Baljylonia and tlio 

1 I presume that the general IV-atures of the Creel, niylU are tof) well known to 
refjuiro any refereiicos. Tlie <lonl;lc l(ieati<iu of tin: Court of C<‘[»li<‘us in Africj^ 
aii<l Bahylon, eompared with the local tradition at Joj>)ia of its heuig the scene uf 
Andromeda’s rescue, furnishes a good argument for tlie e thnic relati»nihhip of tho 
Cushites at these three widely distant points. 

" See the fragments of Ilell.anicus, l.'ilt and ItIO in Midler’s Fragments, vol. I. 
p. (»7; and Herodotus, II. 91, VI. 5;ianda4; VII. fJI. IIiTodotns, iudi-ed, was 
so strongly impressed Avith the idea that the Argire hero and the IVrsiaii eimnyin 
AA'oro one and the same, that he actually described Xorxc.s as claiming kindred 
A\itli the Argivea through Ferses, the sou «d‘ I’crocns and Andromeda, the latter 
being the daughter of Ccjdieus, the son of Bdu^. Nieol. Dam. and the Schol. to 
Plato both connect Aclueraeiics with Perses and Perseus; ami Xenophon gives the 
same genealogy for the Persidm, kings to wliom Cyrus and Carnbysos belonged. 
Perses and Perseus arc of course the same as ‘he Pars and Pehlcv of Persian 
romance, hut the names do not occur in the Zend Avesta. 

^ See Steph. de Urhibus, in voce XaXi'aiu ; and compare Fu.stath. in Iliad. 
V. IOOj, where Arrian i.s fpioted as applying the name of Cejdiciiia to Ilahylon. 

* The passage of Hcllauicus is giA'cu at length in Muller’s Fragment-s, vol. 1. 

p. 07. 
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luouiitaiiis;* the iJentity of the Cophenes with the Scytliic Modes who 
gave way Before the Somites, according to Berosus, in the twenty-third 
century n.c , being thus all but dcnionstrativcly established. 

Now Feiidun, who was the native oponym of the Arian colonists, 
and who thus represents the Perseus of the Greeks, was indebted, 
according to the universal popular tradition (which came, liowever, 
from some other source than the Zend-Avesta), for the ostablishnicnt 
of his power in Central Persia, to the aid wliich he received from a 
certain native chainjiiou usually called Kuva or Gdu, the bl.icksmith 
of Isfahan. By some the Kdvas were described as a line of princes 
to whoso power Feridun succeeded; according to others it was a 
friendly army, led by Kdhi of Isfahan, that placed Feridun on the 
throne.* That there is something more than nlcre fable in all this is 
further proved by the fact that Isfahan, the chief seat of the Kavis, 
is distinguished by the name of Gabm and Gabicnc, through the wdiolo 
course of Greek history and geography,® and by the .still more tangible 
evidence that the national banner of Persia, wdiich was lost at the 
time of the Arab coiupiest, still retained at that period its pristine 
designation of Derefoh-i-Kavani, in memory of the race from whom 
the Persians had inherited their glory. 

It is, surely then a legitimate inforeuee to identify the Cushite 
Scythians or Copliencs, who were driven out of Babylon by tbe 
Semites, with the Kdvas or Kdhis of Persian romance, and to recognize 
in the succession of Fori<lnn to tlic })Ovvcr of the Kdvas, or (wbicli is 
the same thing) the transfer of sovereignty from Cejdjous to Persen.s, 
that remarkable epoch in the history of the East, which established 

’ CJwgc ia the Jukha of the Arabs, or tlic country intci-vciiiiiK between tlio 
l^wer Tigris and the niuiiiitains; it is mentioned repeatedly by the best Arabic 
historians and gcogra]dici'8, as well as by the Syrians generally, and also in two 
juispages ol' the Sabiean Side, tom. III. pj). 83, 8J), In Pliny, again, tli<! lower 
Tigris cuts the Caiu;hi:iii pbiin.s, and it is the same district of which the name is 
written or Kupha, in Ezekiel xxiii. 23. 

- l‘\)r these staU-nicnts I rely on Hm Mokaffn, Massoudi, Tahari, Abu liifinn, 
and IbuAlhir, who all quote traditions long anterior to Islam. The celebrity of 
Vrrt«, the blacksmith, is no doubt owing to Eirdoiisi, wlnt, as u=ual, personified a 
d} nastj or race, and thus converted history into fable. 1 anj not able, however, 
to explain whence tlie Persians of the Sassanian age drew their traditions of the 
Ktibis, for the name does not occur in our present fragments of the Zend Avesta. 

•’ The name is found, under various disguises, in Strabo, Cornelius Nepos, 
Diodorus, rohbius, Dionysiu.s, and in the liistorians of Alexander, and very 

possibly it survives in the title of ^ Jyc, which still attaches to the quarter 

of Isfahan on which is built tlie modern town of Julfa. The Achfemruian palace 
of (taba>, noticed by Strabo, would be well worth tho search of antiquarians in 
their rambles about Isfahan. 
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Arian dominion in Central Asia on the ruins of tlic Scytliic power. 
Whether the Scythians of Isfahan really aided the Arians a^ijain.^'t the 
northern tribes, or whether, as I think more probable, the marriage of 
I’erscus and Andromeda indicates a gradual amalgaination of the races, 
and the peaceful passage of supremacy from the one to the other, may 
well be left for discussion at a future periods It is snllieient at present 
to have rescued, or to have sought to rescue, from the domain of fable, 
an O])och of such paramount imjmrtance as the establishment of the 
empire oyl^’oridun, and to have shown that it merely dejiends on the 
determination of the interval which elapsed between the cxot^iis of the 
yoyths from Babylon and (heir contact with the Arians at Israha.n, 
an interval which is li^nrcd by the eight or ten generations of A'dro.s* 
who preceded Feridiin, to connect this e]«>cfi with the chronological 
date of the twenty-third century n,c., obtained from the astronomical 
and historical numbers of Callisthcnes and Bero&us. 

* I take this ojiportunity of stating lliat tlic present soctioii on “ tlio Ante- 
Scinitic period of Eastern Instory,” consists of a mere sei-ies of notes fciki-ii from a 
far more <d:iLor.ito ]i:vj)er on “ tlu: early Seythic pDiuiliitiivn of Asia,” vvliicli T coin- 
ni'-nced last year, in illustration of Mr. Norris’s pliilulogieal Memoir on tlio Soytliic 
] oseriptions of Uisiinn, and wliieii I liojn: to be able to submit before long to tbo 
Jtoval Asiiitif Society for publieatimi, tn ej’lt’nsa, in tlieir Jonrnal. 

“ Ibn MokaH'a, cpiotcd by AIjii ICi/ian, enunieriites i-iglit princes of the line of 
Kttvuh .'iiiiong tbo predecessors of Feridiiii; while Ibn Atliir, confounding this 
family with the {latoiTial ancestors of Feridiin, raises tlic nniiiber to ten, and says 
lli.a tbi-y were generally iiann'd Alhvian, but had eaeh a jiartieular title. In 
r.ailily, the AthvUui were Arians, the Knvas, Seyths, and it was the fusion of llio 
two races or families which led to the first cstahlishiuent of uii independent 
dynasty in Cciitrul Persia. 
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AiiT. HI. — Notes on the Ruins of Muqeyer. Tiy 
J. E. Taylor, Esq. 

\Iiead Sth Juhjf 1854.] 

MtrQEYEii, In Arabic, si^'iiifics “ bltumincd,” or “ covered with bitu- 
inen,'' its root beini? . The Arabs of the country about 
Siik ukIi Shuyukh, an«l Biisrab, universally •jivo the Arab'i'L' jj (Qal’) 
the soni||^ of the English y, and vmqeyer then with them becomes 
tnuyeycr. This corrupt pronunciation has led foreign travellers asfray 
as to the real meaning of the word, which they have interpreted 
“ovcrtiiruodj” ‘^changed,'’ spelling the name of the ruins Mcyhcya', 
ifeyhaiit', and soniotinios also tlmghrir. The reason for its present 
iianie, which is modern, is obvious to the visitor, as everywhere .are to 
he soon large pieces of bitumen, and remains of masonry, formed by 
liiln burnt bricks, imbedded in the same material. The ruins arc 
situated sixteen miles N.W. by N. from Suk ush Shuyiikh, mid six 
miles duo Avest from the northern end of Arje village, on the right 
hank of the liuplnates. Muqeyer itself is built upon a slight olev:i- 
tionj the country all about it is, however, so low, that, during the 
annual flood of the I'hiphratos, llio whole becomes a marsh, and the 
ruins themselves an island in the middle. Seven miles we-^t (.f 
Muqeyer is a long, low range of sand hills (abonmling in sand stones 
and pebbles), which bounds the district known by the Arjibs as tlio 
Ilejerra, and wliicli terminates about eight miles N.W. of Seuiaweh. 
Between the ruins and this ridge the ground gradually tleseends for 
flv'e miles; it then as gi’adually ascends for two, up to the summit of 
Iho ridge. A t the other side is the v'alley or hollow of Abu Shalirezer. 
This ridge is calhal the Hazem. The plan will, I hope, convey a gooil 
idea of the general sliai»o of the ruins and of the mounds compo.-ing 
them, together with the spots at wliich excavations wore 
Plate 1 is a sketch of the principal building from the northern face. 
This is not, T must observe, exact in detail, and was only made to 
give an idea of the building as it at present exists. To these (mid 
Plate 2, which is a sketch of a part of the saiuo building) I shall reb r, 
to olucidato my report, and to point out the difierent spots where the 
most interesting relics wore discovered. ^ 

On referring to the plan, the principal ruin will be seen at tlie 
northern end; this is surrounded by low mounds. On the right hand, 
towards the south, arc two lines of large high mounds, with another 
range of high mounds running to thorn at a rigdit angle; these are 
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ficpaj'ateil from tlio extreme seothern portion of the ruins by a largo 
an(l bjj^d ravine running oomplotely through them from oast to west, 
Tin’s ^ter is a perfect chaos of mounds, running one into the other, 
and forming a largo confused mass. The sni ill range of mounds to 
the oast has a wall-Iiko apjieai’ancc, and pioborvc'^ tlio same breadth 
and height throughout its longtli. Clo-.o to the S.K end of the* prin¬ 
cipal building is the mound fi-oin which I di'Intcired the hou-.e. The 
ruin is burrounded by broken gioniid and In I luck , com red i\itU the 
dcirh o'*" small vaults aud cottiiis. About oOO yaids N.W. of the 
mounds xs the bed of a Cximil, luit extremely ludistim t in eoiisi'tpionco 
of the inroads and ravagos of the imisli, A mile eist of iNluneycr 
are seioral mounds coieied with scorie and slag. The whole circum¬ 
ference of the ruins rmuid tlio top of the octremc defined mounds is 
2 '* to yards; tluir length, IO.jG yxirils; ami tlu*ir gieitesl breidtli 825 
yards. I shall now dc'Ciibo the ruin in tho oi ler tin y appear in the 
plan. 

The principal Imildiiig is a two—.toiiod structure, of a parallolo- 
'^Txiin -,h ipe, the loiigi st sitle-. lx iiig to the oast and ue-it.t| Tho second' 
tojy i- !(> feet S inches hii.h, .ind its h;i '0 i-, 18 feet from the outer 
ed'.^e of the The noitherti face of tlie first story has four but- 

iiessts, in addition to two comer ones; the western shh* Ins also tho 
tw o e{ rner one 1 and a*\e'i othir^ The entire building Is perforated 
with numerous aii holes (as in the K nr at Ihihylon), which run in a 
straight lino right throiigli the ruins, and the whole f'Ceiiis to mo a 
olid mass of partially buinl and sun-dried In inks, coated with a Wall 
ol kiln-burnt inscrlliotl brickb, 4 feet thick. At the eastern bhlo is a 
stiircase, 3 yards broad, ivith -ides, or halnstr.idei 1 yard broad, 
shooting out of two sujiporting hultrcsics, 2 jMrds bro.id, which loads 
up to tlie edge of tho basement of Ibe siioml -<‘ny. The bricks ccii)g " 
posing tUe eoiting of the first stoiy aie totally ('.iroieiil Iroin those of 
(In second, in si/c, shap', an 1 jii tho insfiiption; tliO'O in the firbt 
iiig 11.1 imhes sqiii'c, 2| inches thick, and hiving a smill btamp 
o| iMcliOb -.qinre: ivhile thobc in the sccoud stmyare 13 im hcb £Kj[ttaro, 

3 inches thick, aud beaiuig a stamp 8 inches long and 4 broad, 
Anotln'r dillcrxmcc is, that the bric-ks of the lit t story arc imboddod 
in h'tuineu, while thoso of tho second, with, howxwiu, tho exception of 
its not thorn face, whicli is also imbed h'd in h.liimon, arc iilaced in a 
C''iiii'ul formed of lime and aslies.' The sunnnit of the second story is 
xslightly dome-sh'iped, and depressed at Cxuli eoriier; this, howovor, I 
am inclined to tliiuk is the elu'ct ol lain and ivind, as on (ytcavating, 

' '1 Ins kind of ccui^'ut is sliU in U83 lu tkvLc | arts an I ib cahod cliaroor/’. 
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I found it a solid mass of partially burnt bricks, 13 inches square and 
5 inches thick. The depression at the corners is very abrupt, and at 
each of these corners there was a breach or opening in the wall, as if 
some kind of entrance had formerly existed at these points; at 
present, however, these parts seem as solid as any other part of tho 
ruin. The fourtli corner would, I have no doubt, have presented the 
same aspect, but it is now in such a total state of ruin, that the termi¬ 
nation of the eastern wall is hardly visible, while none of tho southern 
wall remains, A curious feature in the building is the | ,/ition of 
tho second story, which is close up to the northern end of the first 
story, the southern side being an inclined plane from the base of tlie 
first to tho summit of tho second story; and presenting a shape like 
the sketch below. 



At a distance of about twenty yards from the base of the first 
story .'irn the remains of a species of outer w.all; this, however, I could 
only observe at the eastern side, and it was also nearly covered liy 
tlic debris and fragments constantly accumulating from the big ruin. 
Tho fir-^t point at which I commenced excavating upon the big ruin 
was at the head of the staircase. Tho sketch (No. 2) will give some 
’dca of the excavation here: (c b) is a broach I found in the wall, the 
s])acc behind it filled with rubbish, and hacked, as will he seen in tho 
sketch, by the solid sun-dried brick mass inside. At (c) I commenced 
sinking the shaft, which I worked for a depth of 14 feet through tli''. 
same kind of loose debris; I then tuniiellod straight into the centre of 
tho mound for 36 feet, and for a breadth of 8, gradually diminishing 
to 4 foot. At this point I desisted from any further attempts, tho 
entiro ruin seeming one solid mass. Tho w’hole excavation at tho 
, head of the staircase presented one mass of rubbish, similar to tho 
heap at the right hand of the sketch. lu clearing this rubbish 
away, I found nothing of any interest up to {d d,) with the exee))lioii 
of pieces of blue enamelled bricks and largo copper nails. At (d d), 
and also immediately below them, on the ground, I found tho frag¬ 
ments of tho barrel cylinder, which were resting .fcr the most part on 
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tlie ledge of the solid mass of masonry, commencing at <?. These must 
Imve fallen either from tlio top of the building or from one of the 
niches (/y). I must note, hovrever, that these relics were found more 
than 6 feet from the wall (c). 

I first passed between two solid masses of stone masonry, about 

4 feet high and 10 broad; at the other side was a passage, 6 feet 
broad; passing this, w^e came to a solid piece of masonry, wdiicli is 
continued up to the wall. The passage I cleared was 12 feet broad at 
the commencement, for 25 feet; it then narrowed to 6 for a few feet, 
after which it gradually narrowed to 3 feet, this last part liaving the 
appearance of an arch, broken through the centre. The mass of 
masonry (<? d, j)latc &) is j)orfectly Incomprehensible; from the corner 
(/<) to (i), the mass seems separated from the opposite piece (k), as 
both walls (inside) arc perfec'.ly smooth and distinct, and 2 inches 
distinctly apart from each other; from (i) onwards, however, the whole 
seems blended in one commoii mass of alternate thick layers of kiln- 
burnt and sun-dried bricks, presenting the form of a ruined arch. 
This is plainly seen running into the mass at the back of the breacb, 
the bricks there being in thinner layers, and one overlapping the 
other, till it is reduced to a single brick. The passages seem to run 
entirely to the end of the ruin. Had I cleared away the heaps of 
rubbish to the right, I have no doubt 1 should have found the ruin 
presenting the same features as the masses I had alrejidy cleared. I 
found the interior of the ruin to be a solid muss, consisting of—firstly, 
a layer, 10 feet fliick, of partially burnt bricks, 1.3 inches scpiarc and 

5 thick; after this were layers of snn dried bricks, diminishing in size 
to 6 inches square and 2 inches thick, and so firmly built, that the 
whole seemed a compact mass, extremely dillicult to domolisb; ojir 
progress hero being scarcely 3 feet a day. 

I mentioned before that, at each corner of the second story, there 
.was a breach in the wall, as if some kind of entrance had formerly 
existed. I began excavating tlic S.W. corner, clearing away largo 
masses of rubbish formed of the remains of burnt mingled with sun- 
dried bricks. I worked along, at a dejitli of 10 feet and a breadth of 0, 
without finding anything. I then returned, and worked a few feet 
north along the brick casing of the western wall; here, 6 feet below 
the surface, I found a perfect inscribed cylinder. This relic was in 
the solid masonty; it bad been placed in a niche, formed by the omis¬ 
sion of one of the bricks in the layer, and was found standing on one 
end. I excavated sqjne little distance further without any success, and 
then relinquisbcdftliis corner for the N.W. one. Here, also, I found 
a secoml cylinder, similar to the one above mentioned, but at 12 
von, XV. • U 
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feet from tLo surface. At this corner I sank a shaft 21 feet deep by 
12 broad. The sun-dried bricks, composing this solid mass within, 
were here of an amazing thickness; their size was 16 inches square 
and 7 inches tliick. Just below the cylinder were two rough logs of 
wood, apparently teak, which ran across the whole breadth of the shaft. 
Below the base of the brick casing of the second story here, I carao 
upon a wall 10 feet deep, built of smaller and uninscribed bricks; I 
dug out both ends, and pursued my work a little further without any 
success. I found, however, that the space between the second story 
and first was paved, and I presume the same arrangement was carried 
out for the wliole breadth and length of the space between the edge of 
tlie btise of second story and the edge of the top cf the first. 

Having thus found two cylinders in the solid masonry in two 
corners, I naturally concluded the same objects would be found in the 
two corners still remaining. I sank a shaft in each, and found two 
other cylinders precisely in the same position, and in the same kind 
of structure, one at 6 and the other at 2 feet from the surface. This 
is easily accounted for, when looking at the irregular surface of the 
mill, w'hich, at the S.E. corner and S. side generally, has been subject 
to greater luvages from rain than the other sides, owing to the greater 
depression of the surfiice tow'ards these points. 

From the irregular position of the second story, and the diiTercuce 
of the materials employed in the construction of each, it is, I think, 
probable that the first story was constructed some time antecedent to 
the second. In the first place, the staircase at the eastern face leads 
simply 11 ]) to the edge of the top of the first story; I excavated right up 
to the base of tlie wall of the second, but could find no trace of a door 
or passage of any sort leatling upwards. The bricks are also totally 
different in size, colour, and in the inscription^ They are also im¬ 
bedded in bitumen; those in the second story in a mixed lime and ash 
cement. The inclined plane loading up to the second story, without any. 
connection with the first, is also additional ground for such a theory. 
Two or three old men of the pastoral tribes wlio congregate in winter 
and spring about the ruins, informed me that between forty and fifty 
years ago there was a kind of room or chamber at tlie top of the 
second story, and I think their assertion is borne out by the remains of 
glazed bricks and nails I found in excavating close up to the wall 
at (c), in plate 2, and which were too high up to have been the 
remains of {he high portion of the second story w'all. In addition to 

' A few or the hi’lcks in the secoiil story have the same inscription ns those of 
the firiit. 
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this, before commencing my work here, the mounds of rubbish, which 
completely buried the whole of this face, were liigher, if anything 
than the top of the wall at («). The barrel cylinder w'as, I have no 
doubt, originally placed in this upper room, or third story, 

I had almost forgotten to state that, amongst the dust and rubbish 
on the summit of the second story, I found several small clay lamps, 
and fragments of fine chased pottery, w'hich vvould scarcely have been 
found there had there not beeji a chamber or structure of some sort 
formerly existing at the toj). The wliole building is Imilt of sun-dried 
bricks in the centre, with a thick coating of massive, partially burnt 
bricks, of a light rod colour, witli layers of reeds between them ,* tho 
whole being cased by a wjill of kiln-burnt bricks. The bricks com- 
jmsirig the staircase are diHereiit in size and in the in.scrij»tion from tho 
rest, and I have pasted a small label upon each, to denote tho locality 
I procured them from. 

Close to the S.E. corner of the large ruin (15 3 'ards off) is the low 
platform and Tel from which I disinterred tho house. The whole is 
400 yards round, and composed of a mass of sun-dried bricks, at tho 
top of which is a pavement of kiln-hnrnt bricks, of which some aro 
inscrihod. I began excavating at the paved court at the N.W. corner 
of the mound, .and worked up ahoig tke mud wall as far as tho 
o])posite brick wall, with tho two drains or gutters. 1 then broke into 
the corner of the mud wall, and had not i>roceedcd 3 feet before find¬ 
ing a small black stone inscribed on both si<les; I entirely closed 
this cliamher up to the arch. Passing through—the passage was 
entirely choked up with sand—I came into the outer court, and then 
following up the walls on both sides, I eventually cleared the whole 

building of the rubbish it contained. 

® ... • 

The structure of this house is extremely irregular, every wall 

being somewhat longer or shorter than tho other. Tlie whole, 
together with tlm outer ivoins, is pat'cd throughout with kilu-burnt 
"uniuscribed bricks, imbedded in bitumen. Tlielioiiso, with the excep¬ 
tion of the parts I have noted, is built of large, inscribed, burnt 
bricks; the outer layer imbedded iu bitumen; the inner ones in mud. 
Many of the bricks are inscribed on their sides. Some, which are 
presented with the inscribed side outwards, in the tw'o courts and 
arches, have a thin coating of enamel or gypsum, upon whieli tho 
characters have,been stamped. These arc remarkably fine, and I took 
great jiains to preserve them, and clean them tborouglily; bat they 
w'ore so rotten, either from age or neglect in their burning, that I 
found it a task ^f some difficulty. In the outer court I found some 
large irregular pieces of black stone, each of them bearing an inscrip- 

. U 2 
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tion, but in a <Iainiigo(l state. At tbo top of oacli is a bole, as if they 
Jia«l formerly been placed under a door-post. Tlic arched ways or 
pa,ssages are perfect, and run through tbo entire thickness of tbo walls; 
tlu) form of the arcli is nearly a semicircle, the bricks being cut away 
towards their ends, so as to give the whole the shape rccpiircd for the 
formation of this circular arch. Those places in the walls which I 
have called gutters or drains, are extremely well and finely formed, 
their sides coated with bitumen; they run through the entire height 
of the walls. 

To preserve regularity and .strength in the corners of the walls, 
the bricks are of a triangular shape, and tho.so compo.sing the body 
of the walls are of ditferent sizes; some 13 inchcii S(iuarc and 3;^ thick; 
others 111 by 12;^, and 3 inches thick. Tho,so covering tbo sun-dried 
brick erection, upon which the building i.s raised, and of which the 
platform consists, are 14 [ inches s([uarc and 3| thick. Great 
quantities of charred date-wood wore found nil throughout thi.s house; 
they ■were probably the remains of the rafters that supported the roof. 
Below is a sketch of a portion of the wall of the outer court and the 
adjoining buttress, with the three niches. The space from A B to the 





opposite buttress i.s paved, and about a foot above the pavement of 
the outer court. 

With the exception of the inscribed stones and bricks already 
noticed, I found nothing of any interest in this ruin. In clearing out 
the heaps of rubbish, I got a few copper nails and pieces of date-wood 
rafters perfectly charred by fire. When cleared, the hou.se, with the 
exception of the roof, was perfect, none of the walls having given 
way; and a party of my workmen eventually occupied it during the 
rest of my stay here. The drains or gutters already mentioned were 
coated thickly with bitumen, and some parts of the ^alls seem to have 
been plastered over with the same material, which made the cleaning 
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of tlic siile-iiiscrib(‘d bricks A’ory It m:iy Iiave IjappciioJ 

that a fire destroyed this building, iu which ease tlie bitumcti, used as 
cement for the bricks, iiuiltcd by the heat, would have oo/,cd out, and 
covered the walls, as I have stated. Some of the most perfect of the 
inscribed bricks, with the gypsum ('r enamel coating, A\crc picked out 
from this part of the wall. 

Part of the outer court, when compared with the rest of the jiavemont 
around it, presented a domed appearairce. I tlicrcforc sank a shaft 
here, iu the hope of penetrating a viiiilt or subterranean chamber. I 
dug to a deptli of 12 feet, and till 1 had reached the •tenacious clay 
bottom, but found nothing. The construction of this building—it 
could scarcely have been the foundation—wis snlHciently curidiis to 
deserve some exjdanalion. At the southern end of the shaft I dug 
down a circular piece of wall (for about o feet), lormcd of burnt brick 
imbedded in bitumen; after this, for 0 feet, sun-dried brick; and then 


a plain wall, of burnt brick ind>o<ldcd in bitumen, for 5 ieet. Alter 
this was the clay bottom. All the bricks w'crc inscribed; some on flio 
sides, as well as the face; they wcio 12.J indies by 12 inches, ami 2} 
and 2^ inches thick. At the sides of the shaft were also masses ol 
brick-work, but they did not join on to tlie foimdiitioii of tlio side 
walls of iho miter court. At the northern eml of the shaft, after 


pulling up the pavement, was a layer of sand; after this a layer of 
sun-dried brieks; then a layer of bitumen; a layer of sun-dried bricks 
again; and, lastly, a jiavemniit of kiln-burnt bricks: all these layers 
and the pavement extemlcd of course to the southern end of the shaft 


Below is a section of the northern end. 



A—Brick pavement, imbedded in bitumen. 

J!—Layer of sand, 3 indies lliick. 

C—Layer of sun-dried brides, C indios thid., 

I)—Layer of bitumen, 3 inches thick. 

K_Layer of sun-dried brieks, lU inches tliick. 

F—Brick pavement, imbedded in bitumen; bricks intetibed. 

G—-Clay bottom. 

At the castcri? end of the platform I etink Jt shaft down the side of 
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a wall, wliicli had the appearance of being the remnant of an arched 
or domed building. At a depth of 10 feet, I came to the end of this 
wall; digging, however, 3 feet deeper, I came upon a pavement, which 
I followed up for 40 feet, tunnelling through the ground, without 
however, any success. The bric-ks of this pavpment are 14 inches 
long, broad, and 3^ thick; most of them have the impression of the 
tips of two fingers at the back; none wore inscribed: tbe whole ini- 
beddesd in bitumen. The brick wall did not go far north; it was then 
succeeded by a sun-dried brick wall, which ran along as far as I dug, 
3 feet above, however, the level of the pavement. This excavation 
was at the extreme cud of the platform, and considerably lower, I 
thought, than the foundation ; it might have been formerly a sower. 
Immediately above the brick wall, but at one side, I dug into square 
buildings, having the appearance of being the remains of rooms; the 
’ivalls had, however, dwindled down to a height of 3 foot. The bricks 
I dug out of these chambers were painted rod, and bad an inscription 
over nearly the whole length and breadth, in a small neat character. 

I was not lucky enough to procure one of thc.se bricks whole. On 
one portion of them was the symbol of two crescents, back to back. 
Some of these portion.^ had tho remain,s of plaster still on them, also 
painted red. None of the bricks composing the walls wore inscribed. 
Tbe whole of the above was debris, filling the chambers. From 
bore, too, I procured a curious conical-shaped j)ieco of baked clay, 
bearing a small inscription round tbe base; tho whole about 5 inches 
long. * 

The next site of excavation was at the mound (c) in the plan, wbicli, 
for the sake of distinction, I Lave called the Tomb Mound. TIoro I 
commenced, about half up at tho black line, by sinking a broad shaft. 
This led, for 10 feet, down a piece of solid masonry, 4 feet broad and 
10 deep; it then ceased. I dug for a further depth of G feet, and 
then tunnelled into the centre of the mound for 40 feet. Throughout, 
all this work I did not succeed in finding a single thing of interest, 
with the exception of two double shafts, formed of rings of baked 
claj'^, 2 fijct in diameter, and wljich subsequent experience proved to 
be drains for carrying off’ the rain-water lodging on the flat surface of 
tho mound. For a space of 1 foot right round these shafts, and 
throughout their whole length, were pieces of broken pottery, the 
more cft’octually to drain tho mound. Each ring wars about foot 
broad, one re.sting upon the other, and in some instances with a thin 
layer of hituincn between each. Above the mouth of the top ring, 
which is of a difl’erent shape from the others, were layers of perforated 
bricks, leading up to the top of tbe mound. Below is a section of one 
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of these double shafts, which consist sometimes of forty successive 
rings. I procured the top piece aud first ring of one whole, which I 



forward with the other antiques. The top pieces and first rings are 
generally full of small holes. 

Not having found anything as yet, I began excavating the mound 
at a higher level, and ran trenches 10 feet deep through the top in all 
directions. This mound I found to be full of coffins (if 1 can aj)ply 
that term to the covers enclosing the remains of the dead), which were 
imbedded in the sun-dried bricks, of which the mound is composed. 
All these wore at about a depth of 8 feet from the surface. Long 
narrow strips of masonry were found going about 4 feet into the 
ground, which may have formerly been used to separate the private 
burying grouiMls of different families. The whole surface of the 
mound, and the spaces between the masonry, are paved with single 
bricks; and the apertures of the numerous drains which run right 
through this mound in every direction, were clearly to bo distinguished 
(although of course entirely choked up) communicating with the 
pavement which served to lead the rain-water and damp into them, 
and so effectually preserving the burial-place in a dry state. The 
masonry was composed of small thick bricks, bearing a small inscrip¬ 
tion in relief. Owing to this, I procured but few with a perfect 
legible inscription, particularly as no bitumen was used in the struc¬ 
ture. I found a few others in good preservation, bearing a different 
inscription; t^o of the best I brought away with me. The remains 
of the dead I found generally disposed under baked clay covers, and 
in arched brick vaults. I shall describe one of each, witli the articles 
found in them, <which will suffice for the whole. I found no such 
things as coffins, properly so called, in the whole of this mound. 
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The two following sketches represent the shape and form of the 
covers for the dead, and the third is a sketch of a similar cover, with 
a piece broken out of the side, showing the position of the skeleton, 
and the articles found with it. 



The first cover is 3 feet high, 7 feet long, and about 2^ feet broad 

at the bottom. It has seven rings going completely round, and in 

relief, the hollow space between them filled up by a band^ fomed 

of dry sedge steeped in bitumen. The top of this (jpver was orna- 

meuted by eight shallow indentations (as seen in the sketch) and five 
« 

' Similar to an English hay*band used for tying trusses of hay. Strabo 
mentions that the people of Chaldica used to wrap these bandsf steeped in bitumen, 
round their datc*\Yocd pillars. 
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raised stripes at the head, foot, and in two places at each side of tlio 
top. The whole cover is one piece, and formed of clay burnt in a 
kiln. The skeletons arc found resting upon a platfonn of sun-dried 
brick, on the top of Avhich, and beneath the skeleton, is a mat exactly 
similar to the common ones in use to this day among tlio Arabs for 
huts and covering grain. Pieces of linen arc observed about the 
bones, and the whole skeleton seems to have been bound with a species 
of thong. Remnants of stuff, which I take, to be metal—for they are 
too heavy for cloth or linen—arc also seen about the skull. 



«—Sun-dried brick, lio.ad resting on it. 

Copper bowL 

c—Small cylinder of meteoric stone; remains of thread through it, going round 
arm-hone. 

d —Pieces of cylindrical meteoric stone. 

e —A piece of a bamhoo truncheon. 

/—Different jars and utensils for food and water, made of burnt clay: remains 
of date-stones in the shallow dish. 

The body is always found lying on one side, generally tbo left, 
the skull resting on a sun-dried brick, which, in some cases, is seen 
covered by the remnants of a tassclled cushion of tapestry; the legs 
drawn up in the position described in the sketch. At the left side is 
a copper bowl, the arm-bones of right band resting on the edge, the 
finger-bones, in every instance being found inside the bowl; tbo left 
arm and hand are stretched out, aii<l the howl, generally speaking, 
lies upon the paJm of the left hand. On the arm is sometimes found 
an inscribed cylinder of meteoric stone. I have procured them with 
the remains of the string still existing, and I always observed that the 
ends wont round^the wrist. In some cases I have found a second 
engraved (rudely) but uninscribed cylinder of sand-stone between the 
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feet. Just below the ribs, in many of the coffins, in the top as it 
were, aro also several 2 )ieces of cylindrical meteoric stones, of all 
sizes, but uninscribed. Near the copper bowl, in this case, was a 
truncheon, formed of bamboo; in other cases I found a saw-fish’s 
snout. Below this, and near the feet, arc several shallow clay dishes, 
usually containing fish and chicken bones,^ and the remains of date-. 
stones. Near the dishes are big water jars, and near them a smaller 
kind for drinking out of, and similar to the Baghdad sherbehs of the 
present day. The number of these utensils differ in every case, but 
there arc never less than three, viz.: a large clay jar for holding 
water, a smaller one for drinking out of, and a shallow clay dish, in 
addition to tho usual eoj^per bowl. -» 

Directly on opening these covers, were I to attempt to touch tho 
skulls or bones, they would fall into dust almost immediately; but I 
fouml, on exposing them for a few days to the air, that they became 
fjuito hard, and could be handled with impunity. The tooth in every 
case were beautiful, and in capital preservation. In covers to femalo 
skeletons I jirocurcd gold beads, agate beads, copper bangles, and a 
few trifling ornaments. In one I found a whole mass of rings* for the 
car and toes, small bracelets, See., all blended and sticking together in 
one mass; the remains of a piece of rag covering still exist round tho 
Avholo. Different kinds of shells were frequent, and, in some, small 
elongated Abases, filled AAdth rings, formed by rubbing doAvn a small 
kind of shell. In some of the covora, of the shape described in No. 2, 
were two, and in one case three, largo skulls, Avdiich must have 
bclougod to grown-up men. The cover contained three skulls and a 
few bones; those remains must have been ]>rcviously interred in some 
oUier cemetery, and then disinterred and finally deposited here.® 
Covers containing a male and female skeleton were also frequent, 
llecoptacles for the reception of the remains of children Avere formed 
of two shallow dishes, one covering tho other, although in some cases 
they wore of the same shape (but smaller) as those in sketch No. 1. 

Tho Amults found in the same mound were generally 5 feet high, 

7 feet long at tho bottom, and 5 feet at tho top, with a breadth of 
3 feet 7 inches. They Avere arched, tho arch being nearly the same 
shape as the one at Ctesiphon; the arch Avas formed by each succes¬ 
sive layer of bricks, from a distance of half way up, overlapping the 
other, till tho whole was formed, the aperture at the *top being closed 
by a single brick. 

J In one I found part of the lower jaw of a boar, the big tusk still remaining. 

" In this one was also a iish-hook of copper. * 

® Perhaps from tho fact of its being holy ground, as at Meshed and Kerhcla 
at this diiy. 
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Above is a front view of the vault. In this ono I found tbe 
Bkcloto.. .fcposea as isiaal, lying, however, on a matting formed of 
tbiu whole roods, steeped in bitumen; ono end was placed over the 
hodv a hasket of the saine material was at the luct, and thoro^ were 
about fourteen different descriptions of clay vessels all about. Thcro 
was of course the usual copper howl (hut broken), and a Iwantifully 
nerfect inscribed cylinder of meteoric stone was fastened round tbo 
wrist' close to this were the remains of a gold fillet or hand, forrnM 
of puio heater, metal, about an inch broad. At the extremity of the 
rilM numerous plain nioteorlc stones, four statuettes of ducks m tbo 
■same material, and one in agate, besides a small catVeye atone. At 
its feet was a cylinder, in common white sand-stone (but much 
d'lmavedl, without an inscription.' The vault was perfectly free from 
damp%nd it was in such good repair that no dust or extraneous 
matter had been able to get into it. In a vault o this d^eription and 
sire in the same mound, I found no less than eleven skeletons, one 
packed on'the top of the other, and many bad from three to lour. In 
Lse cases ther; were no copper howls or cy ...ders nor bneks under 
tbe ho-uls but always a profusion of vessels for containing water, and 


1 All the small Irtielos found in this vault I colhietcd in one vase, and for- 
warded them in that, ^I’he cylinder is with Colonel RawUnsoii. 
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for (Irinliinof from. In some jars found near the vault above wore 
several little clay figures, but extremely rudely executed. The floor 
of tlio viuilts are paved in every case. The bricks composing them 
are white; towards the interior of tlic vault red; and tlicy arc im¬ 
bedded in mud. The opening to the vault was closed or built up to 
the top by a double layer of bricks. About a foot below the surface, ami 
under the pavement existing on the summit of the mound, I procured a 
large inscribed cone; fragments of these were very plentiful all about 
the graves hero and in the other mounds; this was, however, the 
most perfect sj)eeimcn. At tlio back of the vault described above I 
found, close to the foundation, a small unbaked inscribed clay tablet, 
and I also dug up, at two feet only below the surface, about thirty 
small and large fragments of the s.ame. From being so close to tho 
surface they w'cre of course considerably damaged. The whole mound, 
which is nothing more than a burying ground, is pcrforate<l by 
niiinorous .shafts of the kind already described. In burying the bodies, 
tljcy M’crc laid on a platform of sun-dried brick, and tlio same inatorial 
was used in building round them to the top. 1 could not find any 
traces of a door or passage of any kind in it. 

After completely dis.socting the Tomb Mound, I made oxcavalioii.s 
in two or three places among the extreme soulbcrn Tels, and in 
auotlicr Tel, close to the Tomb Mound. In all these places, however, 

I found nothing but deep bricked graves,^ one close to another, and 
filled entirely with tho fragments of jars and vases. At the bottom 
of one of these bricked graves I dug out two coffins, at a depth of 30 
feet from the surface; T procured uotliing hut a few heads from them. 
Tho whole of the southern mounds arc full of graves; I had not time, 
however, to investigate them so thoroughly as I could have wished, 
for I have no doubt that some very interesting relies would be there 
discovered. All over these mounds pieces of the inscribed coucs‘‘‘ 
already described were plentiful, but all damaged, the original in¬ 
scriptions being nearly obliterated. In these mounds at the north, and 
close to tho surface, I procured a large black stone, with a small but 
perfect iuscrii>tion. The surfaces of the collective mass of mounds are 
generally the same; long, narrow strips of masonry running right 
across them, and others meeting and crossing' them at right angles, 
the same as in the Tomb Mound. Similar masonry is observed also 
on the slopes; and the whole of the mounds were perforated by the 
drains already described. From these southern mounds I procured 

> Ten feet long, 7 l;roail, and 30 to 40 deep ; three and also four of them iu a 
line, .separated by a brick wall, 
s Piiapi ? 
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many coffins of the shape below.^ These, in many instances, were 
fuuiul with the hollow upwards, and were of course filled with earth 



and the remains of the dead. In these were found tlic usual clay 
dish and jars for holding water, but no oopper vessels of any kind. 
Ornaments of copper, as bracelets, toe and finger rings, witli beads, 
in coffins containing female skeletons, were frequent. From a coffin 
ill these mounds I pro/;urcd .a figure of a priest in copper. Scattered 
over tlicni I could distinguish numerous apertures and openings leading 
to the double-shafted drain.*'’. 

The low range of mounds that seems like a low wall running 
nearly round the ruins is also nothing more than a line of graves and 
tombs; and from all that I saw, after excavating pretty generally 
over the ruin.s, I do not think that there arc any I’emains of habita¬ 
tions, for the ruin I have called a house ought more properly, 1 con¬ 
ceive, to 1)0 called a temple or washing place for the dead. The most 
curious relic in the .shapo of a building exists at the point K outside 
the low range of graves. Here observing some ma.sonry on the top of 
a small Tel, I dug down the face of it for a depth of 30 feet, without, 
however, coming to the foundation; about 4 feet from the point at 
which I left off excavating,^ I came upon another brick wall, running 
at an oblique angle to the bastion I was digging along; this wall ran 
apparently into the ruins. The ba.stion or buttre.ss was .'5 yards 20 
inches long, and 2 yards 23 inches broad. The bricks composing it (im¬ 
bedded in bitumen) were 13 inche.s long, 12 broad, and 3 thick. Theift 
is a small Tel close to it, also di.splaying the same species of masonry 
on its top. These, therefore, supposing the above to be the top of a 
similar building as the one I laid bare, may have formed a kind of 
entrance into the ruins. The bricks were inscribed on the sides only, 
but so ruined that I did not procure one perfect. There arc numerous 
circular bricked wells scattered amongst the ruin.s, the mojority in the 
ground about the big ruin. Hero, too, are several pieces of black 
granite, with defaced inscriptions on them: one of the best I brought 
away with me; Jhose remaining seem to bear the same. In one of 

t 

^ All the vases .nnd coffins I dug tip were without covers of any tart. 

® It must be remembered that this is the lowest point of the ruins; the long, 
low Tel here being t^ily fi feet higli. I think that I must Lave dug below, or at 
all events to the level of, the surrounding descent. 
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the ravines, near the large ruin, is a black granite stone, which may 
have formed part of an altar. The other excavations that I have not 
particularly described, did not produce anything but a mass of broken 
pottery and jars, which had been buried in the bricked grave.: already 
described. I did not, however, go deep into tho mounds. 

Before concluding, I would draw attention to the enormous quan¬ 
tities of sea shells found all over the ruins, and in tho graves. I have 
preserved one of each species, which I forward with the other articles. 
I di^l not procure a single glass vessel or fragment of glass. Copper 
was in abundance, probably the remains of bowls and ornaments, and 
was scattered about everywhere. I picked up in tho Tomb Mound 
excavations a large spear-head, and two arrow-heads in this metal. 
I would call attention also to the fact of the existence of a breach in the 
second story, wdiicli I found on clearing away the rubbish .at the end 
of the passage (Plate 2). This must have been imado some time 
anterior to the ruin of the supposed third story, or upper rooni, from 
the fact of my finding the pieces of the barrel cylinder at {d d)‘, the 
excavators of that time must also have sunk the shaft which I found 
filled with debris, but which I did not succeed in clearing. It appeared 
to me to bo of considev.ablc depth, but narrowing as it tloeponed. 'J'bo 
inner court of the excavated house must, too, h.ave been entered by 
foreigners not long after its ruin; for the stones of the paved court 
had been pulled up, and with these h.ad been constructed the rmlc 
kind of fire-place common to the j)eople of the country to this day. I 
have now, I believe, recounted all the discoveries .and excavations at 
Muqeyor. I have attcmpte<l to render them as clear and intelligible 
as possible, although my time has been too limited for me to hope for 
success in dealing with subjects so new to me in every way. 

w 

liusreh, March 31st, 1854. 

[N.B.—The preceding Memoir has been kindly communicated to 
the Society by tho Authorities of tho British Museum, where the 
articles transmitted by Mr. T.aylor are deposited. Ed.] 
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Art. IV .—Chronology of the Reigns of Tiglath Pileser, Sargon, 
Shalmanezer, and Sennacherib, in connexion with the pheno¬ 
menon seen on the Dial of Ahaz. By J. W. Bosanquet, Esq. 

[Read the 8ih July, 1854.] 

No one who takes interest iii the discoveries daily made in Assyria 
and Babylonia can fail to have read the interesting and important 
communications from poloncl Rawlinson, whicli appeared in the Athe- 
nmnm of the 18th March and 15tli April last, conveying to the 
public a rnass of new and most valuable material towanls framing a 
continuous chronology of the Assyrian and Babylonian empires, even 
from their earliest origin: establishing the fact that Semiramis, queen 
of Babylon, was the wife of Pul, king of Assyria; and mentioning tho 
discovery of Belsharozar son of Nabonidus, wdiom he supposes to bo 
the Belshazzar of Scrij)turo, and the last of the kings of Babylon. 

All, I presume, will be inclined to agree with Colonel Ilawlinson 
in his conclusions with regard to the date of the reigns of Pul, Semi¬ 
ramis, and Tiglath Pileser; and his discoveries indeed lead to tho 
establishment of a most important synchronism between Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and Jewish history at that period. But I cannot assent 
to the possibility^f Bclsharezar sou of Nabonidus, being the king so 
distinctly described in Scripture as the son or lineal desceudaut of 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. My object alj pi’csent, however, is 
to direct attention to one portion of Colonel Rawlimson’s communica¬ 
tion in particular, viz., that wdiich relates to tho reigns of Sargon^ 
Shalmanezer, and Sennacherib, concerning which I am compelled to 
dilFer from him materially. 

It may be thought rash, jicrhaps, in one who docs not pretend to 
interpret the Assyrian inscri])tions, to dispute the correctness of con¬ 
clusions derived by Colonel Rawlinson from tho actual reading of those 
inscriptions. Nevertheless, if it can be shown that his conclusions are 
at variance with what is written in the contemporaneous Hebrew re¬ 
cords, which treat of the same times and the same persons, and which, 
taken merely as.historical writings, have been preserved with more 
scrupulous care than any other w'ritiijgs in existence—and also that 
they arc confessedly at variance with some of tho facts derived from 
tho monuments tiiemsclveS—reasonable doubts may be entertained 
wdicther the evidence to be drawn from Assyrian monuments is yet so 
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complete, as to enable even those who interpret them to feel confidence 
in their own chronological deductions. I propose therefore to show— 

1st. That Colonel Ilawlinson’s chronological arrangement of the 
reigns I have referred to cannot bo made to harmonize, either with the 
contents of the Hebrew Scriptures, or with the facts deduced by him 
from the Assyrian nionumciits. 

2n<l. It is the particular object of this paper to draw attention to 
the fact, that the third year of the reign of Sennacherib is associated 
in history with a most remarkable astronomical phenomenon, the date 
of w'hich is capable of being fixed with mathematical precision : and 
that the date so determined fixes the third year of Seiinacherib to the 
tAvclve months beginning in the spring of b.c. fiOD, and ending in the 
spring of «,c. 68.*), about ten years later than the date assigned by 
Colonel Rawlinson, viz., b.c. 700. 

The diffcronce apparently is small between us; yet the results are 
most important. His view of the reigns tends to establish the correct¬ 
ness of the received chronology, which involves, as I have elsewhere 
shown, a continuous series of discrepancies between sacred and pi'ofiine 
histoiy : mine to subvert some of the principal dates upon which that 
system is established, by lowering the whole scale of Hebrew kings to 
the extent of about twenty-eight years : thereby introducing a scheme 
of chronology resting chiefly on the authority of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures, whicli Scriptures 1 am ])reparod to show contain a consistent 
system of dato.s, fora thousan«l years upward.s from the birth of Christ, 
more perfect than can be drawn from the records of arfy heathen nation 
W’hatovor, at least as they are at present understood. 

In the Athemeum of the 18th of March, Colonel Rawlinson states 
that Sennacherib reigned for 22 years. “This number,” he says, “ I 
have found upon a clay tablet—and tho canon, therefore, is rigidly 
correct in as.signing the year b.c. f)80 as the date of Rsarhaddon’s acces¬ 
sion to tho united throne of Assyria and Babylonia,” (p. 343) ; and in 
the Athenmum of the 18th February, Soimachcrib is said to have 
ascended tho throne in b c. 702, (p. 216). The date.s of the commence¬ 
ment of the several reigns we are considering arc thus placed : 


Tiglafh-Pilcscr . . . ] 

1C. 746 . 

16 

years 

Shalmanczer .... 

730 

i) 

3> 

Sargon. 

721 

10 

}y 

Sennacherib .... 

702 

22 


Esarhaddon .... 

680 




Now thi.s arrangement of dates involves a complete dislocation of 
events as recorded in the Hebrew annals, and on the Assyrian monu- 
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mcnts themselves, as may be clearly seen by rcfcrcuco to the accom¬ 
panying chronological table. Let us first examine the correctness of 
bis date for the reign of Sennacherib. Colonel Rawliiison appears to 
place too little confidence in the accuracy of the monuments, and con¬ 
temporaneous Hebrew writers; and to pay too much deference to tho 
conventional dates of the commonly received chronology, which rest, 
T maintain, upon no really solid foundation, lie finds, for instance, in 
the annals of Tiglath Pileser that, in the eighth year of that king’s 
reign, tribute was paid to him by Menahem, king of Samaria. But, 
instead of taking the fact as it is recorded, and from thence correcting 
Ills chronology, his system leads him to suggest “ that in this passage 
tho name of Menahem has been improperly used for that of Pokah,’' 
(p. 343), Avho reigned later in the list of kings. 

This i)rccious fact, however, that Menahem paid tribute to Tiglath 
Pileser in his eighth year, coupled with another fact, mentioned in tho 
XVth chapter of tho II. book of Kings, viz.,.that “Menahem gave Pul 
one thousand talents of silver, that his hand might bo with him, to 
confirm tho kingdom in his hand,” aflbrds the moans of fixing with 
2 )rceisiou tho position of tho reign of Menahem, with relation to that 
of Pul and Tiglath Pileser-for Jtlenahcm reigned only ton years j and 
since eight of those ton years, at least, were contemporary with tho 
first eight years of Tiglath 1’ile.ser, he could not have begun to reign 
till the close of the reign of Pul. 

Let us count then the years of 

Menahem ... 10 

Pekahiah ... li 
Pekah . . . . Hi 

as kings of Samaria: , 

when in the 17th year of Pekah, 

Ahaz began in Jerusalem his reign of .16 years, followed by 
Hezekiah, who reigned.13 full years, till 

the invasion of Sennacherib, 57 

Tims making a period of exactly fifty-seven yeai’s from tlio first year 
of Menabeni, or the last year of Pul, to the time of tho invasion of 
Judma hy Sennacherib. If then wo can ascertain the date of the last 
year of the reign of Pul, we shall at the same time determine the date 
of Sennacherib’s invasion, which we |cnow from his own annals to 
have taken jilace in his third year. 

Now the uohlc^discovcry recently announced by Colonel Rawliu- 
son, that Semiramis, the founder of Babylon, was “ queen of tho palace 
VOL, XV. X 
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of Phnluka,” king of Nineveh—the of the LXX, and Pul of the 

Hebrew Scriptures—guides us to the point of our search with much 
accuracy. For the most consistent account of Semiramis is, that she 
was^ 

Ist. Mistress, then wife, of the king of Assyria (Pul.) 

2nd. That she obtained possession of the government for a few days; 

imprisoned her husband, and then slew him. 

3rd. That she married her own son. 

4th. That she transferred her government to Babylon. 

5th. And she reigned, according to Herodotus, in Babylon, five gene¬ 
rations before Nitocris. (Herodotus, 1. i. 184—188). 

Nitocris, wo arc informed by Herodotus, was wife of that king, 
called Laby net us, who witnessed the eclipse of Thales in the year B.r. 
585. Soon after the date of the eclipse Nineveh was conquered by 
Cyaxares, king of the Medcs; and Herodotus adds that Nitocris, seeing 
that the power of the Medcs was increasing, and that they had lahen 
Nineveh^ began to fortify Babylon with dykes and walls. Nitocris 
then was reigning in Babylon about the year b.c. 582, or three yesirs 
after the eclipse of Thales; and if we add l.^.j years, or five genera¬ 
tions according to Herodotus, to that date, we come to the year b.c. 
747 for the roign^of Semiramis ; that is to say, to the first year of the 
well-known Babylonian era which dates from Nabonassar, Scraira- 
mis, therefore, was j)robably the wife of Nabonassar. There is sonic 
reason also for heliovitig that Nabonassar was her own son, for Syn- 
ccllus and Codrenus say that Nabonassar was also called Shalmanas- 
sar j and Colonel Ilawlinson has found a slab with an inscription, which 
may be interpreted “ Slialmanczer, son of Pul.” Be this, however, as 
it may, Semiramis was certainly reigning at Babylon about the year 
Inc. 747 ; and wo can hardly doubt the inference drawn by Colonel 
Rawlinson, that the date of the transition of the government under 
Semiramis from Nineveh to Babylon, and of the murder of her husband 
Pul, was at that particular epoch. I therefore adopt Colonel Rawlin* 
son’s dates, n.c. 747 for the last year of Pul, and 746 for the first year 
of Tiglath Pilcscr. 

Now if wo count 57 years from the last year thus ascertained of 
the reign of Pul, it brings us to the year n.c. 689 or 890 for the lime 
of Sennacherib’s invasion, which is the point we w’ere in search of. 
This conclusion is definite and precise. That it is also accurately cor¬ 
rect, may be shown by three otiier independent modes of proof. 

1st. The Jewish historian Demetrius, quoted by Clemens Alcxaii- 

% 

* Volney’s Rccherclica Nouvelles. Part iii, p. 79. 
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drinus, as I Lave repeatedly pointed out, writing two hundred years 
before Christ, when the true dates of the seA'cral captivities of the 
people of Judah and Israel could hardly have been lost, has expressly 
fixed the date of the deportation of Jewish captives, or retreat from 
Judaea by Sennacherib, to February, n.c. 688, and his taking of tho 
fenced cities, wo may infer occupied the whole of n.c. 68f), and part 
of the preceding year. Nebuchadnezzar, ho tells us, carried away the 
Jews from Jerusalem 338 years and threo mouths before the reigii of 
Ptolemy Philopator, and Sennacherib carried away some captives 128 
years and six months before that time. Ptolemy Philopator began to 
reign in Egypt in November, n.c. 222 ; counting therefore 338 years 
and three months fr(^tu that date brings us to August, u.c, 5G0, for the 
taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar; and 128 years and six 
mouths added again to that date, brings us to February, n.c. 688, for 
the carrying away of the captives by Scnuaclicrib. 

Whether we count downwards, therefore, from the reign of Pul, or 
upwards, from the reign of Philopator, wo aro led to tlio same date 
(n.c. 689) for the invasion of Scunaclicrib. 

2nd. We have a most stringent test of the accuracy of the date, 
arising out of the words spoken to Hczekiali during the time when 
Sennacherib was taking the fenced cities of Judica, and threatening 
Jerusalem. He wa.s told that Soiinachorih should not succeed in taking 
Jerusalem; and “ this sbiill bo a sign unto you, ye shall eat this year 
such things as grow of themselves, and in the second year that which 
springetb of the Same ; and in the third year sow ye and reap, and 
plant vineyards, and cat the fruits thereofthus implying two suc- 
ces.sivc years of fallow at that time, a.s commanded hy the law of 
Moses, in the Sabhatical year, and the year of Jubilee, which could 
only take place once in every fiftieth year. Now, n.c. 689-8 is a* 
Sabbatical year in the regular septennial scrie.s, counted from three 
known years mentioned by Josephus ; and 688-7 is also a year of 
Jubilee in regular series, when wo place the fourteenth year of Ilezc- 
kiah in n.c. 68.9.^ 

3rd. I shall presently .show that the celc.stial pbcnomeiioii to which 
I have alluded, as occurring about tbi.s time, marks to a day the time 
of Hezekiab’s recovery from bis sickness as the lltb January, n.c, 689; 
and the sickness, we are told, was almut the time of Sennacherib’s 


invasion. • 

The year n.c. 089 thus forms a ciirdinal point in my proposed 
arrangement of the kings of Assyria about this time; and I am not 


u^l 


' Si-e my recent publication, “Sacred and Profane Chronology,” on the subject 
of the Sabbatical year and J ubilcc. 

. X 2. 
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aware of any discrepancy whatever between Scripture and the monu¬ 
ments, which arises out of this arrangement. 

On the other hand, Colonel Kawlinson’s arrangement is at variance 
with the inscriptions, inasmuch as he places the first year of Mcnahem 
in B.c. 770, more than twenty years before the accession of Tiglath 
Pileser, who took tribute of him, and reigned eight years concurrently 
with him. 

It is at variance with the Hebrew records, inasmuch ns they inform 
us that Shalmanezer was reigning in the sixth year of Hezekiah, and 
Sennacherib in his fourteenth year; that is to say, that Shalmanezer 
and Sennacherib reigned within eight years of c.ach other; whereas he 
places the reign of Sargon, which lasted nineteen years, b'ctwecn the 
reigns of Shalmanezer and Sennacherib—and again, the fourteenth year 
of lle/ekiah is made by him to fall in the reign of Sargon, instead of 
that of Sennacherib, and the invasion of Sennacherib to fall in the 
twenty-ninth year of Hezekiah, instead of his fourteenth.* 

The record of Scripture is also set at variance with the record of 
the monuments, inasmuch as Mcrodach llaladan, non of Yafjin, of the 
inscriptions, is made to represent the Mcrodach Baladan of Scripture, 
who sent messengers to Hezekiah, and who is cxprcs.sly dcscribe<l in 
the passage as the son of Buhidun, probably to distinguisli him from 
this son of Yagin, who indeed may ha^c been his father. 

Lastly, the year of Sounachorlh’s invasion of Jiidica, according to 
Colonel llawliiison, does not fall in a Sabbatical year. 

These contradictions arc too glaring and t(jo unnicroii.s to leave it 
possible that Colonel llawlinson’s anangement can he the true one ; 
and I submit the folloAviiig as more in accordance with facts : 


< 


Tiglath rileser . . . n.c. 74G reigns 31 vears, 

O On/ 


Sargon. 

721 „ 

10 


Shalmanezer .... 

702 ,, 

11 


Sennacherib .... 

G.02 „ 

2J 

5> 

Esarhaddon, in Ihibydon 

G8U „ 

13 


„ ill Nineveh 

GG7 




There are two points in this arrangement to which it is right that 
I should draw attention : 1st, That Shalmanezer follows Sargon, in¬ 
stead of preceding him, as in Colonel llawlinson’s scheme. 2nd, That 
the reigns of Tiglath Pileser and Sargon necessarily overlap each other 
to the extent of six years. 

With regard to the first pomt, I am aware that Sargon was father 


* Dr. Ilinchs tikes tlie 8.11110 view ns Colonel llawliiif. 'n. See Trans. Royal 
Irisli Academy ; vol. xxii, p. SdO; and Journal of Sacred Literature, No. xii. 
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of Sennacherib, and that Colonel Rawlinson has stated that Sargon was 
succeeded immediately by his son. As the reasons for this statement, 
however, have not been made public, and the result is so decidedly con¬ 
tradictory of the Hebrew annals, I venture to disregard them, in tho 
expectation that they are in some way based upon inferences drsiwn 
from what I am here contending to bo a false arrangement. With 
regard to the overlapping of tho two reigns of Tiglath Pilescr and 
Sargon, so far from being an objection, it affords an additional confir¬ 
mation of tho correctness of my arrangement, for in tho Transactions 
of tlio Royal Irish Academy, a'oI. 22, p. 366, Dr. Hincks has pointed 
out a passage in Monsieur Botta’s inscriptions, 74, 3, in ’which the 
predecessor of Sargon on the throne of Assyria is .alluded to as still 
alive ill the sixth year of Sargon’s reign. Sargon also .appears not to 
have styled himself hing of Assyria in tho early part of his reign; that 
is, I infer, while Tiglath Pilescr ivas still alive and on tho throne. 
That the two kings were reigning in joint sovereignty at this time, I 
conceive to be implied also by these words in the II. Chronicle.s, 
xxviii., 16 : “At that time did Ahaz send nnto the kiuyu of Assyria to 
help him.” In all other places the king of Assyria is spoken of. This 
passage imjilies that more than one king >vas then on that throne. 
Now Ahaz, according to tho table, began to rcigii in tho third year of 
Sargoii’s joint reign with Tiglath Pilescr. 

I now proceed to .show, th.at there is an cxtraordinary'solar pheno¬ 
menon attached in history to the tliird year of tho reign of Sennachc- 
rih, or the yc.ar his invasion of Jndaia, the date of Avliieh, ow'iug to 
recent improvements in astronomical table,s, is lunv c.ajiable of accurate 
determinatiou j and which, wdien detcrmiiicd, perfectly confirms tho 
result just arrived at, as regards the reign of Sennachorih. 

Wo learn from the book of Lsaiah, that about the time when Sen¬ 
nacherib first invaded Jinhca, that is to say before’ the ajipcarance of 
Ilahshekah before Jerusalem which terminated the invasion, Ilezokiah, 
king of Judah, was “sick unto death.” He prayed that ho might ho 
re,stored to health ] and the proidict was sent to him to say, in tho 
words of our authorized version of tho text: “ Thus saith the Lord. 
Behold, I will add unto thy days fifteen years. And I Avill dediver this 
city out of the hand of tho king of Assyria : and I will defend this 
city. And this shall he .a sign unto thcc from tho Lord, that the Lord 
will do this thing that he hath spoken j Beliold I will bring again tho 
shadow of the degree.? which is goi^c down in the sun-dial of Ahaz, 
ten degrees backward. /Yo the suu returned ten decrees, by xvhich 
decrees it ivas gonf down." 


’ Isaiah, xxxviih C. 
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In another placo^ we are told, with reference to this extraordinary 
event, that the princes of Babylon sent messengers to Jerusalem, “to 
inquire of the wonder done in the land." From this last fact it is clear, 
that on the occasion of tlic going back of the shadow on the dial, some 
phenomenon also of a public and extraordinary chaiuetcr had been 
witnessed in tho heavens by the people in general of the land of 
Judma, the rumour of which had been carried to Babylon, either by 
some of tho array of Sennacherib who had seen it, or by some of tho 
Jewish captives in that army. It is not probable that tho event would 
have been reported at Babylon bad it been merely of a private nature, 
limited to the palace of llozekiah, and attested by the sole evidence of 
a sick and dying man. We cannot doubt then that the sun itself was 
affected in some manner visible to tho multitude of Jiidma, and also to 
the invading army, while tho particular dial of the palace was affected 
in tho mumior wdtncssed by tho king : there was a two-fold exhibition 
of tho ])henomcnon. 

Various interpretations have been put upon this remarkable event 
in Jewish history by different writers. Costard, in his A.stronomy, and 
tho Abbe Haluia, in his Preliminary Discourse on Ptolemy’s Hypo¬ 
thesis of the Planets (]>. 21), have suggested that the words were ful¬ 
filled, by Hezekiah living on to the next day, and so seeing the return 
of the shadow on the dial to the same point from which it had gone 
down oil the previous day. Such, however, cannot be the explanation : 
for clearly tho princes of Babylon would not have sent to Jerusalem to 
inquire concerning sucli an event, nor would any “ w(,mdcr” have thus 
occurred in tho land.® 

Ilippolitus cousidere«l that the day when the event took place was 
miraculously lengthened to the extent of thirty-two hours ; while 
Jlustathius argued that tho length Avas only twenty-two j and some arc 
still disposed to infer that tho diurnal rotation of tho earth was super- 
naturally reversed on tho occasion. Far be it from me to deny that the 
course of nature may havi; been suspended on this occasion, if required 
by the circumstances : but it may be observed that w-e are not led by the 
accompanying facts to expect a mir.Tclo. Tho king, wlio was afflicted 
by a grievous boil, w'us recovered not miraculously, but by the ordi¬ 
nary application of a lump of figs to the spot: a process of healing used 
in tho Fast to this present day. If the diurnal motion of the earth 
had been reversed, a AMsible wonder indeed would have been performed 
in tho land of Judaea; but equally so in all other parts of the world. 

' II. Chronicles, xxxii. 31. 

^ Sep .^Kso Moutucla’s llistoiro des Mathdmntiques, p. 7SV» pheiJonieup 

de la rctrogradatiou dc Tombre dans un cadran solairc. 
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There would have been no more need to send to Jerusalem concerning 
it than to any other country. We maybe quite certain, however, that 
no such interference with the ordinary course of nature did take place, 
because in the several eclipses of the moon observed at Babylon, both 
before and after this event, the times of which are accurately recorded 
in Ptolemy's Almagest, the conjunctions of the sun and moon are found 
to have followed their ordinary course without disturbance, which 
could not have been the case had the sun recoded ten degrees in any 
one year. 

An extraordinary refraction of the sun's rays has been supposed by 
some to have been the mode of producing the effect: and doubtless a 
dial niiglit be affected in the way described by such a cause : but hero 
again it may be observed tliat no celestial wonder would have been 
exhibited to the peojde of which the rumour could liavo travelled to 
Babylon. 

The only mode of affecting the solar rays in the twofold manner 
described, in the ordinary course of nature, openly exciting on tbe one 
band tbe wonder of the multitude, and on tbe other privately affecting 
a dial in tlio palace of the king, would have been by the occurreueo of 
a solar eclipse.’ Many instances arc on record of the surprise and 
even terror in those days produced by such a ])benonienon. I shall 
endeavour presently to point out the manner in which the shadow on a 
dial might be affected by an eclipse. There is strong primd facie reason 
therefore for inferring that the phenomenon witnessed in Judtea and 
Jerusalem about the fourteenth year of llezekiah WJis nothing more 
nor less than an eclipse of the sun. 

This inference is strengthened by the fact that the Cbaldman 
astronomers of that particular time were in the habit of minutely 
registering the times and appearances of the eclipses of tbe sun and 
moon. Isaiah, speaking of the Babylonians, in tbe time of tho reign of 
Sennacherib, calls them astrologers, stargazers, ami monthly prognos¬ 
ticators : and wo have still extant in Ptolemy’s Almagest the record of 
two eclipses of the moon in the years b.c. 721 and 720, observed at 
Babylon only thirty-two years before the fourteenth of Hezekiah. 
Nothing more natural, therefore, than that the Babylonian astrono¬ 
mers should have desired to be infurmed concerning the rare appoar- 
ance of such an eclipse as wc shall ilnd took place at tbe time. 

’The idea that the appearance on Ilczekiah’s dial may have been the effect of 
an eclipse was, I believe, first suggested by Tbeuius, in bis Chronological Survey 
of the History of tlm Israelites, though I have not seen the work. See Gumpach’s 
Zoitrecknung der lifbyloiiicr und Assyrier, p. 134, note. 
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If we are justified in our inference thus far, we may proceed a step 
furtlicr, and infer the particular character of the eclipse, which, if 
eclipse there was, must then have occurred. There are but three forms 
of solar eclipse—total, annular, and partial. We may conclude with 
certainty that it was not of the awful character of a total eclipse, 
during which we know that instantaneous change from light to dark¬ 
ness takes place, producing the most .appalling effect in nature. Mr. 
Airy observes concerning a total eclipse : “ The phenomenon is one of 
the most terrible that man can witness; and no degree of partial eclipse 
gives any idea of its horror.”^ Had such a darkness taken place 
doubtless it would have been the chief incident dwelt upon in the 
description. Tho incident dwelt upon, however, is the extronlinary 
deflection of the sun’s rays upon the dial, which Implies an eclipse of 
tho greatest magnitude short of total—one during which the light of tho 
sun was not extinguished, but yet of that magiiiludo that tho shifting 
of tho source of light, duritig tho progress of tho moon over tho sun’s 
disc, Avould sen.sibly affect the shadow on a dial. It was not therefore 
total. That it was not an annular eclipse, wo may algo infer from the 
fact, that the shadow was deflected, not horizontally, but in a vertical 
direction. This will appear from a consideration of the original pas¬ 
sage, in which we .sh.all find no such word as “dial” in tho Hebrew. 
Tho motion of tho shadow was exhibited upon steps. The litoral 
translation of the passage runs thus : “ Behold I will bring back tho 
shadow of the steps which it shall have gone down on the steps of 
Ahaz with tho sun, backwards ten steps. And the sup shall be turned 
back ten .*!te]>s, on tho steps which it shall have gone down.” Tho 
Targuiu of .Toiiathan on the passage, tho oldest paraphrase, calls it 
tlio ascent (or steps) of Ahaz; and Glycas, a Byzantine writer, says, 
that the tradition was, that Ahaz had formed a certain instrument 
in the shape of steps to mark the hour of the day. Tho expression 
“ shadow of tho steps,” or “ shadow of the degrees,” as it is commonly 
translated, cannot bo mistaken; for no shadow could be thrown by 
degrees of a graduated scale unless raised in the form of steps. The 
Hebrew w’ord Maaloth also implies “ascent,” as translated in tho 
Targum. 

^Ve thns learn th.at it was upon a flight of steps that the motion of 
the sun’s sliJidoAv w'as seen to go back on this occasion ; and here W'o 
may remark upon the particular propriety of the si^n, as given in 
answer to the inquiry; “ What shall bo tho sign that I shall go tip into 
the house of the Lord that is, that I shall ascend the steps of tho 

* Lecture on tlic eclipse of Thales. ^ 
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temple. The answer is : “I will brin^ again the shadow of the steps 
which it is gone down^ ten steps backward \ that is, the shadow 
shall ascend ten steps. There would be no connection between 
these words and the inquiry if understood as referring nicroly to 
degrees on a scale. But the only use of steps would appear to be to 
mark the vertical motion of the sun j and the use of such an instru¬ 
ment, if indeed it was more than an ordinary flight of stairs, we may 
infer, would have been merely to mark the mcridion.al altitude of tho 
sun from day to d.ay, or tho dip at noon day. Now the different 
phases of an annular eclipse would produce no sensible effect in a ver¬ 
tical direction on a flight of steps. The eclipse, therefore, could neither 
have been total, nor annular, but must have been a very largo partial 
eclipse; and as tho e*ffect was to cause the shadow to ‘‘go down” tho 
fctc]>s, the eclipse must have been upon the upper limb. 

These indic.atious of the character of the eclipse to bo looked for in 
the year n c. C89, are sufliciently particular to distinguish it from any 
other solar eclipse within many years of that time. So largo a partial 
eclipse as this must have been, of tho upper limb of the sun, visible .at 
.ony particular spot on the e.arth, is an event of r.aro occurrence. There 
is, however, another pcculiiir mark attached to it, which, coupled with 
those mentioned, would distinguish it from .any other eclipse which 
could have occurred within many hundred years, viz., tho time must 
have been very close upon noon-day. Wo are told that tho shadow 
went back ten steps, by which it had gone down on the steps of Ahaz. 
The sun, or the shadow, had, therefore, descended ten stops from its 
extreme altitude, and was brought back .again to its meridional alti¬ 
tude for the day. 

We look, therefore, for a barge partial solar eclipse, on tho upper 
limb, visible at Jerusalem, about twelve o'clock, on some day in th# 
year n c. 689. 

Now by the kindness of the Astronomer Iloyal, whom I do not Intend 
to implicate in any w.ay w'ith my view of the question, I am enabled 
to show, that an eclipse of the sun, corresponding in every particular 
with what is required, excepting only the exact time of day, occurred 
in tho ye.ar n.c. 689 : and, with regard to the time, it is an extremely 
interesting fact, that astronomers are at this moment engaged in cal¬ 
culations which will probably alter the computed time of this particu¬ 
lar eclipse to the extent of about half an hour, which would bring tho 
computed time within about fifteen i^inutcs of the time required by 
the history. • 

Mr. Airy writp : “ Tho eclipse of b.c. 689, Januaiy 11, was annu¬ 
lar, and the annulus was rather broad. Tho sun’s apparent diameter 
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was 16' 13", and the moon’s (in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem) was 
15' 13". 

“ The course of the central line of shadow, with Greenwich Ele¬ 
ments, is defined by the following points : 


Longitude E. 

Latitude N. 

i 

Apparent time at the place. 
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“ It passes tlirougli Issus. I have not coinpuved the breadth of the 
annular zone u 2 )on the earth, but I can see that the eclipse would be 
as nearly as possible just aunular at Jerusalem, perhaps sensibly 
annular, 2 )crhaps not quite annular. 

‘‘With variation of Elements (using the word in the technical 
sense of my paper) the course is 


Longitude E. 

Latitude N. 

Apparent time at the place. 
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“ Tn this, Avhich is the more probable course, the eclipse would not bo 
annular at Jerusalem, but it would bo a very large eclipse.” 

Thus we find that there was an eclipse of the sun in the year n,c. 
6Sy, visible at Jerusalem, about three months before the commence¬ 
ment of the Jewish year, (from which point the years of the reign of 
the Icings of Judah were always counted), which was cither annular 
or partial on the upper limb, and that the computed time of central 
conjunction at Jerusalem is about ten minutes past eleven o’clock, 
wdiich is much too early; since the sun’s motion in altitude at that time 
of day would have been too rai)id for counteraction by the deflection 
of its rays in a direction oj)po5ite to its motion by any eclipse which 
could take 2 )lace. 

INIr. Adams, however, writes to me that calculations arc now being 
carried on 1^ himself and Professor Hansen, the eflect of which, as far 
as they have proceeded, is to diminish the longituje of the moon in 
the year n.c. 639 nearly 030", ma-king an eclipse at that time nearly 
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half an hour later. This is coming very near the extent of correction 
required. There is still about another quarter of au hour required to 
bring the liistorical and coiiiputcd lime to coincide ; and I cannot but 
foci sanguine that ultimate agrecjucut will be j^roduced, cither by cor¬ 
rection of my view of the exact time required, or by correction of tho 
elements of the computation. 

It now remains for me to point out the mode in which the ap[)car- 
anoc of the going down and return upwards of the shadow caused by 
the eclipse could have been exhibited to llczckiah on the .“^teps of 
Ahaz.” I shall endeaA'our to show' that the phenomenon may have 
been witncs'fcd, either in open day on the ordinary steps of tho j)alacc, 
or on some horologial instrument in the private a})artmeut of the king. 

The “ city of David,” ami the “house of David,” the palace whero 
Hezi'kiah probably dwelt, we know was situated on .a bill at the south 
of Jerusalem, ascended by stairs from the lower city, called “ the stairs 
{niaaloth) of the city of David.” (Nch. xii. 37.) may re.xsonably 
assume also that there were steps leading up to tho entrance of tho 
palace, and also within the great court, perhaps somewhat thus : 



Let us suppose the steps to have sloped upwards from north to 
soutli, at an inclination of from 32° to 34’', say at 32°, or a rise of seven 
inches in a foot, tho ordinary inclination of a flight of steps; and let 
us suppose a line drawn from the top of the building at A to the pave¬ 
ment beyond the lowest step at B, to be a length of 120 feet, inclined 
at an angle of 34°. 

Wc will next observe the altitude of the sun at Jerusalem for 
thirty days before and after tho winter solstice, and for andiour before 
and after noon-dayfon the 11th of January, n.c. 689, from data for 
which I am also indebted to the kindness of Mr. Airy ; 
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“ Tlio shortest day in n.c. 690 was December 28, (Jalian\ The 
meridian altitmle of the sun at Jerusalem on that day was 34° 25' 

ten days later (or earlier) . . . . 34 27 

twenty days later (do.) . .... 35 53 

thirty days later (do.) ..... 37 45 

The altitude of the sun on the 1J th of January, at each ten iniuutes 
before and after 12 o’clock : 
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On n.o. 689, morning of 11 th January, the moon’s relative hourly 
motion in dec.lination was 5' 44" northward ; and that in right ascen¬ 
sion was 29' 33" eastward. These are geocentric motions. For the 
apparent motion at Jerusalem, the motion in declination will be little 
altered : that in right ascension will bo diminished by nearly ~ jj-irt, 
or about f.” 

Now, as the sun’s semidiametcr was 16' 13", and the centre of the 
sun had risen o]i the 11th January to an altitude of 84° 43', at 3!) 
minutes past 11 o’clock, the upper rim of the sun’s disc at that time 
Avould have reached the altitude of 34° 59' 13", or just below the top 
of (ho building A, viewed from the point B, casting the shadow of the 
building on (he pavement just beyond the lowest step. In the course 
of half an hour the centre of the sun would have sl(»wly risen to its 
/extreme altitude for the day, 35^ 11', the upper rim of the disc to 
35“ 27' 13", and the lower to 31° 54' 47", or 5' 13" below the top 
of the building, casting a line of shadow on the stops at an angle with 
the line A B of 27' 13", or rather less than half a degree ; and as 
120 feet is the radius of a circle which gives two feet to a degree, it is 
clear that light would be spread over a space of somewhat less than 
one foot inwards from the lowest stop ; thus illuminating the whole of 
the lower flight of ten steps, and a portion of the first landing; the top 
of each step being in light, and each step also casting its own shadow 
on the stop below, as exprc.«scd by the words, " shadow of the steps,” 
as delineated on the opposite pj\ge. 

"NVo will now suppose the king to have been watching from a side 
chamber in the court the gradual movement of Tie shadow up the 
steps, for fifteen minutes, from 11^ 30™ ; during which it would have 
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passed over about 22^, bringing tbc shadow above Ibc tenth slop at 
ll'’ 45“’. During these fifteen minutes it is obvious tliat the upward 
motion of the sun Avould counteract any motion of the point of light in 
the ojipositc direction, which could be caused by an eclipse : from 
which we learn that it is at near noon-day alone, on the particular 
day, that the shadow could have been affected by such an event: at 
a quarter before 12 o’clock, howev’cr, on that day, tlic sun’s motion in 
altitude became* greatly diminished, rising only about 0' in fifteen 
minutes. At about this time, then, (being a quarter of an hour later 
than astronomers have yet found by computation), I consider the 
centre of the moon to have advanccil over the sun’s disc to the position 
rcjirescnted in figure A, producing a partial eclipse. * 
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Tho rays of light procooiling from the upper part of the crescent 
would now tip with light tho tenth or top step, and the progress of 
the shadow would there Be arrested. In the course of about 8^ 
minutes more, or at minutes before noon, tho eclipse would have 
assumed the form B. Tho two divided rims of light on each side 
would cast no sensible shadow, and the mass of light producing shadow 
would proceed from a point somewhat above B, from about the level of 
the line of the building, causing the shadow to descend to the lowest stej». 

Let us now suppose tho prophet to have been in conversation with 
the king, during the preceding ten minutes, delivering the divine mes¬ 
sage, informing him that he shall recover from his sickness and yet 
live lifteen years. The king exclaims, “ What shall be the sign,” &c. 
‘^And Isaiah said, Tliis sign shalt thou have of the Lord, that tho 
Lord will do tho thing that he hath spoken.” (I follow Walton’s 
translation). “ Tho shadow bath departed ten steps, if it should return 
ten stops 1” or, following tho usual construction of the passage, speak¬ 
ing when the shadow had just begun to go down, Shall tho shadow 
go forward ten stops, or shall it go back ten steps 1” Kither ctiect 
would be snlliciently striking to a daily observer of the mid-day sha¬ 
dows, considering the rapidity of the movement, compared with tho 
ordinary rate of motion of tlm sha<low about noon day. The king, 
however, having watched the shadoAv to the lowest stop, exclaims, 
“ It is a light thing for the shadow to go down ten steps : nay, but lot 
the shadow return backward ten steps. And Isaiah tho prophet ((piitc 
as ignorant as tho king of tho natural cause of the event) cried unto 
the Lord ■ and he brought back the shadow ten steps backAvard, by 
which it had gone down on tho steps of Ahaz.” The third position 
of the eclipse now gradually comes on, and the sliadoAv return* to the 
upper step from which it had gone down, and continues there for more 
than ten minutes. 

Such must hav^ been the effect produced upon any conformation 
of buihling and steps such as I have described, in any part of Jerusa¬ 
lem, on the 11th January, n.o. GSO, provided the time of the eclipse at 
that period can be placed somewhat later than tho time computed ; and 
such I believe to bo the nature of what was actually witnessed by 
Hezekiah. The duration of tho phenomenon Avas suflicient to have left 
an impression on tho king’s mind, free from all doubt, as to tlic marvel 
that had occurred j and the deep conviction must have followed, that 
the superhuman intelligence which alone, in those days, could Lave 
foreseen the. event, could Indeed foresee, and make good the promise 
conveyed to him, that he should yet survive for fiftbm years. 

It may be further observed, that if this phenomenon was really 
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witnessed on an ordinary flight of palace steps, at an inclination of not 
more than 34°, it is probably the only occasion on which it could have 
been witnessed in Jerusalem. A large partial eclipse of the particular 
form required is of sufficiently rare occurrence at any one spot, as we 
have already observed, and such an eclipse within a few minutes of 
noon-day a still less frequent occurrence ; but if, in addition to these 
two requirements, we have to combine the further condition, that it 
shall occur at a period of the year when the sun’s altitude is sufficiently 
near 34° to produce the cflbct, which could only be the case at Jerusa- 
Icjii within about twenty days on either side the winter solstice, we 
have a combination of conditions which we may safely say has not 
occurred a second time at Jerusalem, in any of the solar eclipses since 
visible at that spot. Yet such a combination appears to be required 
by the history, and also to have taken place. 

But perhaps it may be thought imj>robablc that this scene should 
have occurred at all in the open court of the [lalace. The king was 
sick, and at the point of death. It is said that he turned his face to 
the wall, probably turning on liis couch, from which be was unable to 
move ; and the dial of Ahaz may have been, as the tradition h.a.s it, an 
instrument invented by that king. If so, it is quite clear that the 
same phenomenon may have been witnessed on a minute scale, in a 
chamber, on a small instrument, with the saTiie precision as we have 
seen it might have been witnessed on the j>alace steps, on a largo scale. 

In the absence of clocks, it was of extreme importance to the 
ancients, to be aide to fix Avith exactness some one point of time in the 
day ; and, for this purpose, they Avere in the habit of carefully obser¬ 
ving the turn of the sun’s shadow at noon-day, the only time whicli 
could be marked with precision by the shadoAV. This daily habit of 
observation must have made them perfectly cognizant of the rate of» 
motion of the shadow about that hour, and extremely sensitive of the 
slightest variations in the motion from day to day. We know that 
they had invented A’arioiis instruments for the purpose of marking the 
shadows. There was the Pole and Gnomon, mentioned by Herodotus, 
which marked the progress of the shadow throughout the <Iay, tho Polo 
being of the form of a hollow boAvl or liemisphore. The Obelisk Avas 
no doubt em[>loycd to mark the length of the sun’s shadow from hour 
to hour. The Ileliotropion, as the name expresses, was used to mark 
the turn of the s|jadow at the solstices j but tbe particular instrument 
invented by Ahaz was none of these ;*bccause we know' that his in¬ 
strument was in the form of steps—and nothing could be better adapted 
for marking AA'ith iffccision the vertical movement or dip of the sun's 
shadow at noon. 
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Now a flight of stops mast either be in the form of an inclined 
piano (the ascent of Ahaz), or circular as in the form of a cone, or a 
combination of inclined planes, as a pyramid. Amongst the horologi- 
cal instruments described by Vitruvius, we find the Cone, invented by 
Dionysiodorus; and the sclioliast on a passage of Ptolemy’s Geography 
describes the Sciothcron, or shadow-taker, in the form of a pyramid of 
four triangles, by which the meridian might ho ascertained at any time 
or place. The pyramids of Kgypt, as Herodotus tells us, were formed 
in steps called Bto/u7a<tj or littlo altars (perhaps to the sun), and wc 
have an instance of a graduated pyramid in the British Museum, used 
in coimexiou with a dial. The dial is placed on a truncated pyramid, 
with seven steps of about three-<pmrlors of an inch wide each, clearly 
intended for the puriiosc of marking tl)0 mid-day shatlows, somewhat 
in this form : 



Dial or the Roman Peuiod, prom Alexandria. 

f 

In the observatory at Pekin, when visited by Du TTalde, an inslru- 
inent, which maybe called a lleliotroj)ion of a simple form, was found, 
w'hich is thus described : “ They had contrived” (says P. le Comte), 
a Gnomon in a low room. . “ The slit which the ray of the sun 

came through, is about eight feet above the floor, is horizontal, and 
formed by two pieces of copper borne up in the air, which, by turning, 
may be set nearer or farther from each other, to enlarge or contract the 
aperture. Lower is a tabic with a brass plate in the middle, on wdiich 
was drawn a meridian lino 15 feet long, divided by transverse lines, 
which were neither finished very exact. There are some small 
channels round the table, for holding water, so as to level it.”' Hero 

Du Halde’a “Cliiim,” fob, 17-11, vol, ii., p. 131. 
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is an exact description of a room, stich as wc may suppose to Lave been 
the dial-room of Ahaz, into which it may have been the daily habit of 
the kinp; to retire for repose <luring the heat of the middle of the day. 

/s 



Now, if A B represent the table placed in the lino of the meri¬ 
dian, and F the aperture in the chamber .nbov(! described, W the 
position of the snn at the winter solstice, and S its position at the 
snnimer solstice, it is clear that the shadow cast from the point IT 
on the table would travel backwards and forwards between A and B, 
from w'iuter to summer, and summer to winter. The defect, hoAvcver, 
in the instrument is, the want of precision of tlic lino of shadow 
on the table, caused by penumbra, preventin^j any very accurate 
observation of the position of the shadow at any particular moment. 
Th is defect would bo in ^rcat measure cured by tlio substitution of 
the inclined jdaiio C D, in plane of the table, in the form of steps. 
By this simple improvement, each step becomes a second gnomon, 
defining tbc limits of shadow much more precisely, and enabling obser-. 
rations to be made with much greater accuracy. Such, I suggest, niay 
have been the nature of tho invention of Ahaz ; or it may have been 
a small pyramidal flight of steps, moveable on the table, merely for 
observing the moment of tho sun’s dip at noon, like tho common sex¬ 
tant. It is in vain to attempt to define the exact mode in which the 
phenomenon described was witnessed; but there is no difficulty in 
conceiving a mode in which it may have been witnessed by the king 
without moving from his couch, 

I have now endeavoured to point out, how recently-discovered 
Assyrian inscriptions combine with th| records of ancient history in 
determining the time of Sennacherib’s invasion of Jerusabsm to the 
year «.c. 689 j how* therefore, we must look for a peculiar celestial 
phenomenon a.s having taken place in the beginning of that year; 

VOL. XV. Y 
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:ind liow it ia fouud by pure acicnco of astronomy that a phenomenon 
of the exact nature resquired, excepting only one particular, actually 
then took place. It only remains for astronomers to determine the 
exact time of central conjunction of sun and moon on the 11th of 
January in that year. For my own part, I have the greatest faith in 
the accuracy of the deductions to ho drawn from the words of the 
sacred record, witli regard to the time and form of the eclipse; and I 
venture to anticijiato that astronomy will again bo indebted to history 
for a tost of Iicr calculations, accepting from history the exact position 
of the shadow during the eclipse of u.c. GS;), as on a recent occasion 
her calculations have been modifled with a view to the historical posi¬ 
tion of the shadow during the eclipse witnessed by Agathocles in the 
year n.c. 310. Meanwhile, until the decisive authority of this exalted 
science shall be pronounced to the contrary, we cannot fail to recognize 
the striking connection between the event and the historical descrip¬ 
tion j and to place the end of the third year of Sennacherib and the 
end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth year of Hezekiah 
in the year b.c. 689. 
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Art. V.— Topography of Ninrvchf illustrative of the Majts of 
the chief cities of Assyria; and the general Geography of the 
country intermediate heticeen the Tigris and the Upper Zab. 

Felix Jones, Commander Indian Navy, and Surveyor 
in Mesopotamia. 

\^Read 2n(^Juli/, 1853 ] 

Within tlie last decade of years, the museuins of Franco and Kngland 
have been enriched by numerous Tnonnmcnts of Assyrhin art, that 
clearly show the soil from which they wen; obtained w'as pco})led by 
a race ■who, to its warlike habits, added many of the reiinenieuls of 
civilized life. The researches of Uotta and Layard—so far as lapi¬ 
dary tablets are capable of conveying the economy of a nation—^liave 
familiarised us in some measure Avith the jmblic rites and ceremonies 
of the Assyrians, as well as given an insight into their more domestic 
concerns; .and the pens of these travellers have further elucidated the 
subject in a manner of which the praise of the j)ublic is guarantee to 
the ability displayed, while the monuments themselves, as patents of 
their energy, remain in the capitals of Eurojn?, until, in the course of 
time, they share in the fate of their Assyrian predecessors. Pro¬ 
foundly indifferent, however, to such an event, our savans are in the 
mean time labouring to unrsivcl the mystic characters engraved on the 
recor<ls so lately rcvcalc<l to us; and such is the progress made, that 
Ave may shortly expect to be as cognizant of the deeds of the “ stout- 
hc.arted king and the glory of his high looks,”* as Ave are conversant 
with the celebrities of Greece or Rome. The only desideratum 
Avanting, it appears, to complete the picture of Assyria, is a faithful 
sketch of her aspect in desolation, when she is “ cmj>ty, and void, and 
Avaste; when flocks lie doAvn in the midst of her; and when her 
rivers are opened, and her palace is dissolved.”® This vve have endea¬ 
voured to supply in the three maps of the vestiges of Assyria, made 
from actual survey of the spot. Topography, how^ever, is a dry 
subject, and we enter upon it with difiidence and reluctance. 

The third sheet of the vestiges of Assyria is intended to convey a 
general idea of the region Avlierc flourished the principal cities of the 
Ninevite kings. On it, the relative positions of Nimrud and Khor- 
sabad will be readily seen, with those of Nineveh and other remains 
more recently recognised as belonging the same period. Wo may 
infer that in its local features the region cannot have materially 
changed since the ei& in which Nimrod, Asshur, or Ninus, migrated 




* Isauih X. 12. 


• Nahum ii. 6, 10; Zcplianirvli ii. 14. 
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from the plains of Babylonia^ to found a dynasty and a kingdom 
beyond the Z 'lb. The great monnt.ain ranges of tho Taurus to tho 
north and Z.agros to the north-east and east, in this region sink almost 
imperceptibly into plains travorsod at certain intervals only by slight 
ridges which, having a direction parallel to the sides of the greater 
chains, just rise in linos abov^e the soil or crop forth only in undu¬ 
lations'* of varying height, from W.N.W. to K.S.E, Eastward of tho 
modern l^Iosnl these ridges arc mostly depressed and broken, olTering 
outlets to the pent-up mountain streams which unite to form the 
Upp('r Zab, as well as to give j’^-ssage to other tributaries, principally 
winter torrents and minor rivulets, that is^iic from the .Icbel Makluh, 
of which the Kh6sr-su or Khorsabad stream is tho chief. During 
winter rains this becomes an impassable barrier, while at other periods 
it is fordable in most places. It falls into the Tigris, in latitude 
21' N., just opposite the modorn i\rosul; and tho Zab debouches in 
the same way, in tho parallel of IIS'* 59' N., enclosing between its broad 
shingly bed and tho Khosr stream, a highly arable plain, diversiiied, 
lierc and there only, by gentle undulations and slopes. This plain, a 
somewhat irregular parallelogram in shape, and in evtent twenty-five 
miles by fifteen, contains most of tho Assyrian sites we are yet acquainted 
with. It has a gradual decliuat'on westward from the basis of the inci¬ 
pient motiulain range of the Jobel Maklub and hill of Ayu-es-safra, which 
are the most prominent natural features in tho Nineveh landscape. 
These, skirted on tho N.E, and E. by the Gomel or Ghazir-sii, sis by a 
ditch, defended the tract sufficiently on these sides, while the broad and 
raj)id currents of tho Tigris and the Zab protected it on the W., S., 
:»nd S K. Tho Ivhdsr rivulet on the N. and N.W., insignificant as it 
naturally is, was rciidcrod too .a strong defensive barrier from invasion 
on these points, by .artificial works, which we shall speak more fully 
of in a subsequent page. 

It was thus au admirably selected position. Undulation and vale, 
ri<lgc and plain, alike capable of tillage throughout the tract, offered 

* We use tlieae names as tlic generally recognized .appellations of the founders 
of the Assyrian monarcliy. The T.irgums of Onkelos and Jerusalem supply, 
however, other readings for some of the proper names found in our versiou of 
Ceiiesis X. 

' The Ilamn'ii, Kara Huasojai, and Kara Cholcli ridges, are curious instances 
of these gradations from mountain to plain, leaving narrow but extended steppes 
of very rich land intermediate hetv^cn them ; we shall notice them more in detail 
iu a future paper. The first bounds Mesopotamia to the N.E., the latter termi¬ 
nates in the Sinjar group, dipping below the country w^st of Arb61, where the 
Tigris and the Zab course impetuously over its depressions. The undulations are 
left white in Sheet III. 
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a suiEciency of pasture at most seasons. Crossed too as it is by the 
beds of many watercourses, and generously visited with dews and 
winter rains, it was then, doubtless, as now, a most fertile region. 
In the spring and autumn, when, covered with verdure and wild 
flowers, it must have oll’cred such teeming plenty with little labour, 
that man, naturally desirous of ease, could not fail to appreciate its 
bounties. The climate too, if unchanged since that period, was favor¬ 
able to his feelings in the primitive state of his existence, and the 
summer heats, tempered by breezes from the adjacent mountains, 
were doubtless dccine<l cool in comparison with ,tho torrid blasts he 
had experienced in the plains of Shinar; while the rigour of winter 
in the rugged couutp^ beyond him was equally iiidieedcd and unfelt 
in the genial atmosphere of the steppes whore he had determined on 
fixing his future abode. 

Here then wo may presume Nimrod, Assliur,’ or Ninus, first estab¬ 
lished himself, and planned the erection of those cities and edifices, 
the monuments of which, after thii'ty-five centuries of time, have been 
abstracted piecemeal by the stranger, and borne otf as the trophies of 
:i. nation then unheard-of and void. We shall notice these cities moro 
in detail when the first and second sheets of the vestiges of Assyria 
come under observation. In our remarks upon them w'c shall endea¬ 
vour to maintain the metropolis in the position where it is evident 
it was first designed, notwithstanding some pains have been taken to 
transfer it to other sites; and, at the same time, sliall attempt to do 
away with the prevailing idea as to its vast magnitude, which, founded 
on the gross description of Ctosias, quoted by Diodorus Siculus,® has 
led mauy intelligent men astray in search of the stupendous walls 
wherewith that author hegirts Nineveh. Even the mountain rango 
of the Jcbel Maklnh, pronounced as ‘‘calcareous mountains” by % 
modern writer in one page, is made on the weakest authority “ the 
entire work of man ” in another; and, as such, is sought to he identified 
with the imaginary ample walls of the ancient city.® This range 
rises perhaps to 2000 feet above the level of the Tigris, and, as we 
have before remarked, is the (diief natural feature in the Nineveh 

* Tliis name would seem to imply tliat of the country, not tliat of tlie foimdor 
of the Assyrian monarchy, if tlio readings of tlic Clialdcc Targums are to be 
adopted ; and certainly the sense of the passage in Genesis x. is not done violence 
to, but on the coutmry, is maintained by these interpretations. 

2 Ctesias* fragments would appear to bS loose in every respect. Plutarch, 
Auhis Gellius, Aristotle, and Joseph Scaliger, it would seem, estimate his cha¬ 
racter for veracity at a very low scale. 

3 “Nineveh and its Palaces,*’ in the Illustrated Loudon Library, pp. 83,04,97. 
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laadscapo j we sought in vain for vestiges of such stupendous struc¬ 
tures as Ctosias ascribes to Nineveh, and which indeed could not have 
existed on a soil such as this without leaving traces of their presence 
to a considorablo extent.^ The jiroof of this is in the remnants before 
us of minor structures of the period. 

Inde])endeut of its connection with scriptural events, and with the 
themes which excited the inspiration of the prophets, the tract repre¬ 
sented on Sheet 111. has high claims to the consideration of the scholar 
and antiquarian. Here are the luinos which connect the present civi¬ 
lization with the history of the past; for all that we know of the efirly 
world, and all future knowledge that w'C are likely to derive, will 
doubtless be traced to the fortuitous occurrences recently enacted on 
this soil. Nineveh and its celebritie.s, as mere names, were just indeed 
discernible in the wake of subsequent historical events, when the 
spades of Botta and Layard revealed them distinctly to our view, and 
Ihi.s too at an appropriate time, when enlightened minds were prepared 
for their study by long application to other records in a cognate cha- 
riictcr, though in a different tongue. To us, indeed, this concurrence 
of physical and mental energy appears more than a more coincidence, 
and what may yet bo disclosed to us from the interpretation of the 
records still cutombe<l in the 330 square miles of the district, we are 
at a I 0 .SS even to conjecture; for while fresh tablets are being exposed 
as the work of excavation proceeds, Cuneiform studies have acquired 
a stability which cannot but lead to success. Its claim to our regard, 
however, is not solely confined to the interesting discoveries but 
lately m.ado by onr travellers; the scene before us was the theatre 
of other renowned actions long subsequent to the struggles between 
the Assyrian and the Mede. Even when their names wore as a 
♦proverb of the past, and England’s fame lay buried in the future, this 
region between the Tigris and the Zab shone as the stage on which 
sovereign actors contended for the empire of the world. Darius hero 
resigned his sceptre to the Macedonian; and Persia, after acquiring a 
second ascendancy, again fell before the victorious legions of Ilera- 
clius at the fatal battle of Ninoveb. Mirwan, the last kh.alif of the 
lino of Ommiyeli, relinquished too his sovereignty and his life on 
the same field, and from this reverse a new dynasty arose, that of the 
’Abbassiyin, who.se power, emanating from Baghdad, governed the 
Avorld for the long space of 520 years. The banks of the Khdzir, the 

* Lsiyard’s testimony is conclusive of the exaggeration of the ancient writers. 
See Kiuevehttnd its Remains, vol. ii. chap. 2, p. 275; and Niebuhr, in his Lectures, 
discards altogether the evidence of Ctesias, when considering the historical value 
of ancient chronicles.' * 
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Tigris, and the Zab have indeed witnessed much bloodshed, and if 
thus consecrated to posterity, they are no less sacred as tho early scats 
of Christianity, for tho faith as taught by tho first missionarios is not 
yet wholly obliterated, though much distorted by immoralities 
and schisms. Five distinct creeds still fiourish on the tract 
before us; in the Shobek and Yczidi faiths, wo think, the first 
Chaldaic worship, terminating in subsequent Magian forms, may bo 
traced; and tho transplanted Israelite wanders, like tho captives of 
Tobit’s time, equally coutemued and separate from his follow man ; 
while tho Christian sects—perhaps from the persecution they have 
suffered—are distinguished as the most ignorant and boorish of all. 
Tho schools and colleges, both Mahumedan and Christian, once so 
celebrated here, remain only as mere names, while the distinguished 
works which emanated from tho spot are either lost, swept off, or 
destroyed. In fact, in whatever way we contemplate the country 
presented to us, a vivid interest is excited, pregnant with heroic 
examples and moral lessons, adapted alike to tho statesman, tho 
soldier, and the priest. But wo must quit tho instructive pages of 
Assemannus and lay aside reflections suggested by tho incidents related 
in the Anabasis and in writings of a subsequent age; our task is 
topograi)hical description, and a laborious one wo find it, for em¬ 
bracing, as it should do, every subordinate feature, with fatiguing 
precision, wo cannot hojje to escape tho charge of prolixity, as well 
as that of venturing beyond our depth in endeavouring to relieve the 
monotony of geographical narrative. 

As the nucleus of Assyrian dominion, we may denominate tho 
territory shewn in Sheet III. as Central Assyria, for hence emanated 
the largo possessions afterwards included in tho several names of 
Athtir, Asshur, Atiir, or Assyria. It was known also to the oldgr 
historians and geographers as a part of Adiabcne {’tho 
name of the province watered by the Zdb, or, as it Jwas sometimes 
written Diab, or Adiab, though strictly speaking, perhaps, its proper 
appellation as a mere district of Adiabene was, as written by Strabo, 
Calachene ; tho term having reference to tho period when Nimrud, or 
tho Calah of Genesis, flourished as tho chief city after tho destruction 
of the original Nineveh. Nimrfid, indeed, is still occasionally allied 
Atfir or Assyria, and was known as such to tho Arab geographers, ^ 
We have pointed out in the paper on that place tho probable manner 
in which these names become attached to Nimrfid, from, as we believe, 
its being the latest inhabited city of the region, which in the Cunie- 
form tablets is represented by meaning, if we 

* Seo Yfiktit; in Ins M’ajim al Buld^n. 
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rightly imderstand Colonel Rawlinson, ‘‘the low country Atiir or 
Asshur.” These characters would thus represent generic terms for the 
land, in the same way as Shinar represented Babylonia; and the 
interpretations of the Chaldee Targums of Onkelos and Jerusalem 
woulil thou agree with the sens(; of the passage in Genesis x. 11, of 
“ Nimrod going forth to build Nineveh,” instead of Asshur the son of 
Shein, as road in our version of the Bible. Many learned men, among 
whom are some rigid divines, wc believe, prefer this reading as agree¬ 
ing with the context; and a passage in Micah, quoted by the author of 
the article on Assyria in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia, confirms this view of the 
■subject. It runs thus, “ They shall devour the land of Asshur with 
the sword, even the hind of A'imroJ,*' &c., designating the country as 
well as the accepted name of the founder of its primitive edifices. 
That such was a custom of ancient times, and pertains to this day in 
the East, is evident from the names being now indiiforently used by 
the Arabs, who not only also characterize Egypt by its title of “Misr,” 
but identify it equally as well by that of “ Ardh Pharaoun,” or the 
“ land of the Pharaohs.''^ 

The conformation of the land and the positions of its chief edifices 
will be best seen from the map. Wo have no wish to recapitulate, but 
w'c must here express an opinion, contrary to those who have speculated 
on the exact form and dimensions of Nineveh, thsit it had no defined 
limit on the tract before us, such as Layard conceives it to have 
occu])ied in the area within the angles formed by the metropolis and 
Khorsabad at one, and Xcremlis and Nimrud at the ether, extremity 
of the liiie.^ On the contrary, w'O are disposed to A'iow the Assyrian 
cities as placetl where locally best suited to defence and convenience 
within the natural boundaries we have specified, without regjird to any 
regularity on a grand scale, though the towns themselves, especially 
Nimrud and Khorsabad, in their order of alignment bear evidence of 
much care in construction, as docs the capital also, for the superior 
ends it was designed for. Led awmy by the gross relations of Ctesias, 
with reference to the size of the capital, and by its inferred magnitude 
from the pages of Jonah, the writer of Nineveh and its Palaces, a work 
published for the Illustrated London Library, in his second chapter 
has indulged too in an erroneous theoretical view based on the serious 
mistake of another sort which wo have pointed out before,® and which 

’ When tliis w.is written we understood Layard to mean,these positions as 
forming the angles of a connected line (>f circumvallation around Nineveh ; but we 
have since had reason to believe we have misinterpreted the sense of his remarks 
on this brad, knd that las conjectures on this subject agroi with our own in a 
gciK'ral view. 

In the opening pages of this paper. The work alluded to (pp. 83, 94, 97) is 
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indeed negatives liis argmnciits, otherwise founded, sis far as we can 
sec, upon no system at all. We arc sorry to expose these errors, but 
silence would only serve to perpetuate an hypothesis which must 
strangely mislead instead of instruct. uch labour, indeed, has been lost 
in searching for walls where it is evident none existed, and the most 
zealous missionary—were he to denounce aloud in the public streets, 
as Jonah is presumed to have done—w'ould find an ample three days’ 
employment in the capital and its immediate suburbs; or, were his 
mission but a simple visitation to the four principal seats in the 
Niiieveli district, a modern curate with no other incitoincnt than bis 
small pittance would easily perform the journdy and bis tar?k in tho 
specified period ; foi^tho entire circuit is but GIJ English miles. Wo 
incline to the belief that .Tonali’s enumeration of its inhabitants Inis 
reference to the whole of Ibe tract in our map, which includes a space 
of 3.i0 square miles, and might accommodate a proportionate popula¬ 
tion of six or seven hundred thousand souls, including their abnndanco 
of cattle, with much ease.' 

In tho opening page wc have characterized tho incipient mountain 
ranges of the .lehel Maklnb and hill of Mar Daniel or Ayn-es-Safra as 
the chief natural features in the scene. The attention of tbo traveller 
is soon, however, drawn from those to observe and speenlato upon tbo 
nuniei’ons tumuli which cover the plain in every direction around. 
These constitute the artificial })oints of the Nineveh landscape, and are 
represented in our map by dark shaded circles, such as distinguish 
conical }>eaks iif chartograjdiy. These arc all the undoubted work of 
the human race, hut whether of the Assyrian period, or of a Parthian 
era, there are at present some doubts. Some refer tliom to the latter, 
principally from the absence of anything tangible to theorize upon in 
the more regular tumuli, most of which, as wc at present see tlicmf 
arc iiicro mounds of earth elevated in diflerent places to heights 
varying from 20 to 80 feet above the plain. Others, such as tho great 
pyramid at Niiurud, are found to ho regular structures of sun-dried 
brick; observable only when the interior of the mound is arrived at, 
the action of tho clomcuts on the outside having, in the course of 
time, reduced the material to the consistency and form of its original 
earth. The principal ones liave square platforms, at present but little 
raised above the plain, though evidently connected in some way with 
• 

from tlie pen of M. Bonomi, and tliougli in doubtless some good collated in¬ 
formation in it, it cannot be generally quoted as a guide for tlic attainment of 
Assyrian knowledge. • 

1 More will be said on this Inlbcrto bewildering subject in the detailed notice 
of Nineveh to elucidate sheet II. of the vestiges of Assyria. 
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the higher structures adjoining them. Though now rounded and for 
the most part preserving a beautiful conical outline, wo are disposed to 
think most of them were originally of a pyramidal form, the gradual 
crumbling of the apex and falling debris having served to oblitorato 
the angles in the lapse of time. There can be no question, we think, 
of their purpose being other than for religious observances; as, from 
the earliest times, “high places” were deemed essential to these forms; 
and the custom, moreover, with little variation, is still perpetuated by 
every ago and nation, whatever be the creed. From tho days when 
“ Go to ! let us build us a tower ” were linst uttered, eminences were 
preferred for sacrifice and prayer.^ Traces of this preference still 
exist in the steeples of our own churches and th^ spires of our cathe¬ 
drals ; and tho minarets of Islam, the pagodas of Burmah, China, and 
India, are, W'e conceive, but perpetuations of tho “high places’’ of the 
Magi, which, perhaps, when artificial, were raised on the model of 
their archetypes, tho pyramids in Egypt and tho tower of Shinar.® 
Nimriid, in our eyes, has consideration, indeed, as the chief spiritual 
residence of Assyria, from the lofty and peculiar structure of its 
pyramid; while Nineveh, wo conceive, is entitled to tho temporal 
honours of the capital, in which tho Ninevite sovereigns were simply 
monarchs, whereas in the former they w'ould seem to have performed 
also the functions of high priests. At all events these structures have 
preference, w’e think, rather as Assyrian than Parthian relics, from the 
fact of the Cuneiform-inscribed brick being found in some of those that 
have been excavated; and we may jierhaps identify much that is 
related by Diodorus Siculus,® concerning tho works of Semiramis, in 
this respect, with the singular eminences before us ; as well as of her 
descent from the mormaiH-goddess Derccto, as yet, we believe, only 
found rei)resentcd in the sculptures of Nineveh and Kliorsabad. To 
continue the subject of these extraordinary piles. From the situation 
of some of them along the Khdsr’s course they may have served too as 
rallying points for defence. The principal ones north of tho Zab, 

w mt 

shown in our map, are those of Tel Clnmeh Jj), Tel Sabt 

Jj’). Khazneh Kcremlis 

Fadhliych (itiLai), Bcibbkh Nejmok Tolthamcli 

r 

’ See Lucian on Sacrifices, 1—4.( 2 Babel. 

® Book IJ., Chap. I. “Slus caused high mounds or eminences to be raised 
wherever she fixed her camp.” t 

'• Evwlcntly a religious edifice; this Cuneiform name, according to Colonel 
Rawilusou, buiug that of a god of tho period. 
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(<UjJj)' Abbasiyeh Tel Yj'ira {\X} Aj), and Gbittel 

(Jiai>.). Tbo rest are comparatively small, and tbose of Tel Billa 

(X» Jj) and Sherifkbdn or “tbo city Tarbis,”* 

partake more of tbe nature of mounds covering considerable ruins 
than that of isolated eminences. The latter, indeed, has proved a 
temple of Sennacherib’s, having been recently excavated at 'the 
desire of Colonel Rawlinson. These Avorks more than anything else 
speak of the populoiisness of the district; and, imlccd, of all Assyria; 
for they exist in every direction within the extended limits of that 
emiiirc : every liomostcad appears to have had one attached; and if 
really for sacred prsyiticcs, we may imagine the sublimity of the scene 
presented by the assemblage of the congregations around the various 
altars in the open air. A signal by day, or the sacred fire at night, 
displayed from the chief sanctuary, might have prostrated the whole 
nation—under the great canojiy of Heaven only—in simultaneous 
prayer. Beneath these omiiieiicos there yet exist two archaic treasures 
which, if excavations are continued, must he iliscovercd. We advocate, 
howcA'^er, more strenuous elforts for this end, for there is no knowing 
when the pleasure of the Porte may cancel the present firman in our 
favour, and leave ns in the dark just at the time when some hoav 
jihase in Cuneiform readings ie<juircs the greatest light to be throw n 
on the subject. The old proverb, “make hay Avbile the sun shines,” 
is equally applicable to Assyrian harvests; and Avhilc the rays of 
Osinauli fricndsliip arc AA'arm upon us ayc should gather in our crojis, 
for there are other and jealous gleaners in the field. 

The rivers of this region are classic streams, and noticed as they 
are by writers of OA^ery age, they require little remark from our pen. 
Of the Tigris, enough Las been said of its present locality in the sin?- 
ceeding papers; a hriilge of boats at present spans it at Mosul, where 
a solid structure previously stood at no A'ory distant period. From 
appearances above Avater it certainly looks like a modern work, and, 
we believe, has received repairs, even in the last century. Such a 
structure did exist, if we recollect right, Asdion the legions of Heraclius 
crossed, the Tigris to fight the disastrous battle of Nineveh, and the 
present remains may, therefore, he the identical piers oA’er which that 
emperor, on his favorite horse Phallus, some tw'chm centuries back, 
marched to tho conquest of Persia, then governed by a Sassanian 
monarch, whoso ancestors may have Constructed the bridge as neces¬ 
sary to their repet^jted designs upon tbe Homan frontiers ^n Syria and 




of the Cuneiform tablets. 
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Asia Minor. That no bridge existed hero in Alexander the Great’s 
time we gather from the difficulty he experienced in crossing the 
Tigris,* though no enemy opposed his passage: and, we may presume, 
the spot was equally devoid of one in the most flourishing period of 
Assyria, from its absence on the sculptures, where, however, we have the 
name of the Tigris in the Cuneiform, little differing from tho various 
names preserved to us at the present day. On the map, tho cha¬ 
racters representing it, as kindly furnished by Colonel Rawlinson, aro 

If Tf S Hh The 

Iviver Ilattikkar or Hattiggar) the first two letters being the 

. . 

reference, the Colonel thinks, to tho branch of tho Tigris then wash¬ 
ing the mounds of Koiyunjik and Nobbi Yunus. As this river 
was so well known in the early ages wo may w'oll express some 
Burju'iso at its being confounded with tho Euphrates by many 
authors, particularly by Ctesias and Diodorus Siculus, at a later 
period. The error is easily accounted for, however, on other grounds 
tlian Ctesias being a proverbially loose writer, and wo have in some 
measure pointed out the confusion as existing to tho present time, in 
a previous paper in the Geographical Transactions of Bombay. The 
fact is, this gross irregularity in the nomenclature has arisen chiefly 
from local events, and has been perpetuated by writers whose chief 
object aj>])c.ars to have consisted in collecting every amount of inform¬ 
ation, without critical examination of its value. It' is as gross an 
error of speech in siiii, at the present day, as it was doubtless in tho 
ago of our first historians. Tho error, indeed, is not confined to the 
vicinity of Mosul alone; it extends as far south as Samara on the 
Tigris, and is to be explained in our own day by tho constant wan¬ 
derings of the Dollim, the Jebour, and tho Shamniar,—tho great tribes 
in Northern Mesopotamia—from the banks of the one river to those 
of the other. Tho Jebour, and the Dollim especially, own the large 
tract cast of the Euphrates from tho mouth of the Khabilr to Felugia 
opposite Baghdad; and having drank of its waters from infancy, it 
remains a cherished aj)pcllation, and with them a generic or normal 
one, for most streams they meet with in their periodical wanderings 
to the Tigris in search of pasture, where it is considered more exu¬ 
berant and of a better quality in the spring. Possessed too, as the 
tract itself now is, by a new people originally from the west of the 

’ He forde'd it in the autumn, not an easy task, even at this season. At otliers 
it is inip.assablc on foot. 

* On the Median Wall of Xenophon and position of Opis. 
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Euphrates, which river they were familiar with, the name has become 
in a measure patent for the Tij^ris, with the lower classes in the towns, 
not excepting the boat and raft-men who ply upon it, of every degree. 
To the Arab geographers and the less illiterate portion of the modern 
community, it is, however, well known as the I)ijl or Dijleh 
the Hiddekel of Genesis, identically the Khali,* Hattikkar, or Hattig- 
gar of the Cuneiform Tablets, and through tlie Greek T< 7 /)«f, our form 
of Tigris, The ignorant Arab, moreover, while wrongly designating it 
the “Frat ” or Euphrates ” will readily admit his error if reasoned 
Avith on the real distinctive titles the streams separately bear. The 
confusion, indeed, appears to have originated very early in the con¬ 
stant changes which^the country underwent during the incessant wars 
maintained for extension of empire, in which the inhabitants of a 
region were, as cni)tivcs, transported “ on masse” to swell the distant 
possessions of the conqueror. The countries beyond the boundary of 
the Eu}»hrati'S were ever the coveted possessions, and the Assyrians, 
wo know, gained an extended frontier wc.stward of that stream, whoso 
population, as cajitivcs of war, thus carried with them to the banks of 
the Tigris wliicli they wcj'c subsequently to colonize, the associations 
and the names attached to the homesteads of which they were indi¬ 
vidually bereaved. The descriptions of Herodotus, Xenophon, and 
Arrian are, however, testimonies too strong to affect our positions in 
favour of a change, CA^en Avero we unable to point out the mode in 
which such and other discrepancies prevail in the pages of Ctesias and 
Diodorus. * 


The Upper Zab is the next principal stream in our plan. Having 
its source in many tributaries from the Kurdistan mountains'- it falls 
into the Tigris over a broad shingly bed, inteivporsed with several 
islands, in latitude .'>9' 30" north. There is evidence in its hanks 
that it flowed in a more confined space in early times, its occasional 
fierce character as a mountain stream coursing over a hard bed having 
noAv AA’idencd its A’alley to an extent in places equal AA'itli the Tigris, 
though in the autumn it is insignificant enough. This extent of valley 
has rendered it difficult to bridge, and in no place is the poverty of 
the Turkish government so conspicuous as it is in the i)assage of the 


* This term I believe is still to be traced in the country; it is found applied 
to old water-ehanncls. See my journey in search of the Median Wall and Opis, 
in Bombay Gco^ajiliical Transactions. Khali or Cluili are indifl'ereiitly Used 
at the present time for the old watercourSI so long confounded with the Median 
Wall of Ximophon, and known more generally as the Sidd-i-Nimij^d or Nimrod’s 
(Ivke to the modem‘Arabs. 

tt 

" “ Sogdian mountains ” of Arrian. * 
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Zab, whore, on tho main road to the principal cities, we have, as a 
moans of crossing, but a couple of ricketty rafts of nine feet square, 
worked by a few Yozidi Kurds in connection with the miserable ham¬ 
let and j)Ost-houso located at the Kellaks of our map, where the road 
from Baghdad, past Arbil, leads on to M 6 sul. Wretched as tho sito 
is at present, the occurrences connected with the second name invest 
it with an interest singularly pleasing to the traveller, for, unchange¬ 
able as things arc in the Kast, these spots doubtless mark tho iden¬ 
tical fords passed by Alexander the Gj'eat, in pursuit of Darius. 
Hero, indeed, wo may presume the conqueror encamped to refresh his 
weary followers after the battle, which so far as conjecture and history 
guide us, was fouglit on the tongue of laud intermediate between the 
Zab and its tributary the Khiizr. 

Tlie army of Darius, 'we imagine, occupied tho superior portion of 
tlie gentle slopes loading from the summit of the tongue to the Khazr's 
bed, which stream is recognized by philologists as tho Biimadus of 
Arrian’s history, through its modern name of Gomel, as used in the 
north districts of its course, by the simple and prevalent interchange 
of the ft for tho 7 and r for tho A, in the name.^ Gomel or Gomelus 
thus becomes Bumadus; and the Gaugamela, where Darius was en¬ 
camped, may with more certainty be identified with tho actual name 
of tho stream, although Rich questions such an inference, sugge 8 te<l 
first, we believe, by the celebrated Rcnuell. The present Tel Aswad 
may, therefore, inark tho site of the “ Gau ’’ of this tributary, what¬ 
ever its own signification may be. At all events, Ar^fian’s distances 
of the armies from each other and descriptions of the locality coincide 
ill a remarkable manner with the present features. Sixty stadia’s 
length westward on the main road would place Alexander’s array in 
the depressed jdaius around Keremlis, shut out by tho intermediate 
elevations which, skirting the west bank of the Gomel or Khiizr, connect 
the heights to the right with the hill of Ayn-es-safra and the Maklub 
lange, to the left. A largo army encumbered with chariots and 
armour could only follow this road even if Darius had not selected a 
])osition (unfavourable, as we think it) between the two streams, one 
of which, the Zab, difficult of passage, was in his rear. Doubtless, per- 
.sonally he had the moans of retreat across it, and to this perhaps, his 
defeat may be ascribed, for ho was in evident alarm at the character 
of his adversary, or he would not have jiorniittcd him to pass the 
Tigris with tho impunity he did,^ It may be, however, that Darius 

himself had r^eached thus far only on his road to oppose him, and a 

u 

* Colonel Rawlinson, we believe, holds this opinion. 
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fortuitous event, perhaps, aided in accomplishing his overthrow. But 
we are digressing while endeavouring to point out " the hillocks lying 
in ike middle" which hindered the army of Alexander seemg their oppo~ 
nents when ai the distance of sixty stadia, and Avill conclude this part of 
our subject with a reference to the map, where it wdll be seen an advance 
of the thirty stadia, mentioned by Arrian, would place the Greeks on 
the level of the ridge just cast of the artificial tumuli Tel Amir and 
Tel Husscyn, in ‘^full view of the barbarians,” where the great council 
of war was held, and where Alexander exhorted* his captains and fol¬ 
lowers to maintain their ancient valour in the field, which was so soon 
to destroy the prestige of the Persian name, ancjl revolutionize all Asia 
for two subsequent centuries at least. 

Previous to this‘great event, however, there was another equally 
glorious to the character of the Greeks, iu part enacted on tlic same 
soil. We allude to the retreat of Xenoplion and the celebrated Ten 
Thousand through this territory. Though we have no tangible 
position described, wo are at no loss to decide upon the exact point of 
the Greek’s passage of the Zab. From the twenty-five stadia, enume¬ 
rated in the Anabasis, as performed on the day of crossing, before 
coming to the valley and the villages wcstoftheZiib, we are confident 
that the army forded the stream, which then bore the name of Zabatus, 
a little above its junction with the Ghazr or Khilsr-su. This latter is 
undoubtedly identical with the valley formed by a torrent," where the 
Greeks suffered so much annoyance by the enemy as to retard their ad¬ 
vance j andthere,is no quo.-?tion of their subsequent positions on the region 
embraced by our maj); for the harassed legions were evidently bending 
their steps to the Tigris, where at least one flank was safe from annoy¬ 
ance, after a diversion made to ford the Zab in the best available spot 
above the confluence of a considerable torrent, which rendered that 
river impassable in its career through the lower and softer soils 
below. They moved early on the following day, to give time for 
the passage of the Ghdzr iu face of an active enemy, whom, a little 
beyond, they defeated with some loss, thus enabling the march to be 
performed without difficulty for the rest of the day. Twelve geo¬ 
graphical miles may, therefore, be fairly allotted to this performance, 
anxious as they were to proceed, yet vigilant and in battle array, and 
we accordingly lead them from the banks of the Khazr-su, at Ghaza- 
Khan Tcppeli, in a direct line through the gently undulating valley, 
past the position of Khidr Elyds teethe Tigris abreast of Ninirud, 
which ruin is too distinctly described in the Larissa of the Anabasis, 

* See Arrian’s Expedition of Alexander the Great, Book IIT., chaps. 7 to ir-, 
inclusive. 
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to admit a doubt of its identity, though twenty-two centuries have 
elapsed. If, indeed, uncertainty existed it would be dispelled in the 
next position near Mcsi)lla, where the intermediate distance of six 
jmrasangs can scarcely be more correctly defined j the Castle of the 
Medesf or ancient Nineveh itself, being, by our map, a little under 
seventeen geographical miles. 

The Zab, indeed, is a well known stream, and abounds in beautiful 
fibh, some of which attuiu a very large size, particularly the Firkh, 
g^^od donkey-load, found also in the lower Zab, Diyaleh, and 
other streams emanating from the Zagros. Singular enough the name 
of Ziib has from the earliest times been maintained to the present day. 
The Arab geographers and lii.storians wrote it in the same W'ay as it is 
found engraved on the Cuneiform tablets, in terms meaning “ the higher 


or upper Zab,” the characters JjJl <_Zab al Ala, or 

Zuub-al-Ala, answering to the As.'iyrian 1? B TY -«T 



pronounced as “Zdba-elita ” by the learned Assyrian com¬ 
mentator. Xenophon gives it as the Zabatus, while other Greek writers 
name it as the Lycus, Ai'/.ov, “ the wolf,” this being apparently .a mere 
llcllenizcd form of Zab, which in the Semitic dialects, especially under 
the Arabic form of ; t, .M.,; or ? l.S significations of 


J 




“ wolf,” and “ rcstl C.SSsuch as is applied to the disorder created 
among flocks by the sudden approach of the animal of that name. 
The term, indeed, is <piitc charactcristie of its wayward and suddenly 
impetuous energy when acted upon by hill thunder-storms. The 
j>rovince of Adiabene derived its name also, it is supposed, from this 
and its sister stream, being in the Aramoean, according to the writer 
of the article on yVssyria in Kitto, Chadyab, or Hadyab. We suspect, 
indeed, that mountain streams like the Zab and Klidzr-su, in the latter 
Assyrian dynasties, bore a sacred character, from the labour taken 
to conduct them by the canal and underground tunnel represented in 
our map, originally emanating from Negoub, but afterwards extending 
below the hills from the banks of the Khazr-su to Nirarud, which in 
its observances as the chief asylum of religion, may have required the 
cmj)loymcnt of mountain water thus brought, perhaps by a praise¬ 
worthy veneration, to this sanctuary ; for the Tigris, even at the pre¬ 
sent time, is not so far distant as to necessitate the undertaking of such 
a work for the ordinary wants of life, when a canal dug in the allu¬ 
via^ plain from the bend of the river at Selamiych would, at any time, 
convey the fluid to the base of the great pyramid i nd the palaces to 
the wc.st of the town. The eastern suburbs of Nimriid, also, isolated 
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as they are from the enceinte of the original town, would seem to 
have risen in a subsequent age, as if designed for jjurposes connected 
with the great conduit terminating at the base of tlie mounds. The 
high cliff, through which the mouth of the aqueduct is tunnelled at 
Negoub, shews that the Zab originally ran deep on tlie northern bank, 
and maintained a constant stream in the canal. The river, however, 
it is evident, subsequently abandoned this work for the opposite shore 
as its bed gradually widened, and hence the contiiiujition of the tunnel 
beneath the elevations which lead to the banks of the Kliazr, which 
stream, we may suppose, was permanently dammed near its junction 
with the Zab, to turn its waters fully into the excavation. J<’or the 
age, it is undoubtedly a great work, and, moreover, bears testimony 
that the science of levelling was well known to the Assyrian people.' 
But a small j)ortion remains at jn'esont entire at Negoub, the encroach¬ 
ments of the river having swept off the parts connecting it with the 
remnants near Gubbeyeli, in the course of time. It is neatly chiselled 
through a hard sandstone and siirface-conglomcratc, to a depth, per¬ 
haps of forty feet; the sluices and dams which regulated the supply 
of water being ingeniously formed from the original rock left standing 
in the centre. The work is referred to, we believe, in the Assyrian 
records; and an inscription formerly existed at Negoub, wbicb, thrown 
down, has been carried off or broken by the paxtics employed in 
Assyrian desecration. At all events it no bmger remains “ in situ ” 
to proclaim the name and charitable purpose of its founder, though 
these and its own title have been rescued from oblivion ; the latter we 

have furnished us by Colonel Eiiwlinson, as T^- 


“ Pati-kanal,” the last word evidently the “ canal ” of 

our own language.* The Arabic Negoub is a mere modern 

a{q>cl]atioTi applied to it, as a tunnel or “■ bole ” in the j-ock ; and 
Kariz, of its connecting arm with the Kbazr, is a com¬ 

pound Persian term in general use for subterranean water cbanucla. 
The latter tributary of the Zab, in the country represented by the 
map, is generally known as the Gbazr, but the real orthography, as 


given by YAkut in the M’ajim-al-buldan, is Kluizir the former 

being a corrupted form of it, used only in speech. 


^ Much ingenuity and hydraulic skill is here evident in the Assyrian people, 
the canal being, for eight miles, led contrary tb the natural course of every stream 
ill tile district. ^ 

^ See also Layard’B*Nincvch and Babylon, cliap. XXVI., pp. 616, 617, and 
note §. 

VOL. XY. 
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The roraainiiig stream of the region is the Kh6sr-si'i, the character 
of whlcjli is more minutely given in the paper on Nineveh. It rises in 
the elevations north of Kliorsabad, but we were not allowed time to 
accomplish more than an imyjerfect survey of its course, from the west 
of that ruin to the Tigris. Indeed, for the same reason, we were 
compelled to abandon any lengthened operations at Kliorsabad itself, 
though wo wore enabled to connect its principal features trigonomet¬ 
rically with its sister cities, in which work we derived all possible 
information and assistance from the kindness of M. Place, the French 
consul, tlicn resident there. We observed, however, of the Khdsr, that 
though at times a mere rivulet, its deep and tolerably wide bed, by 
shutting iijv its outlet at the margin of the Tigris and supporting the 
accumulated waters by strong dams at appropriate positions on the 
gradations of the country, could be filled to any extent, and thus 
converted into an eflectivc barrier against aggression from without. 
We are persuaded, indeed, that such a system of defence was adopted 
by the Assyrians, for the protection both of the capital and Khorsabtid, 
which })laces were doubtless insulated from ajiproach by the simple 
retention of as much water as was necessary in the Khosr and its 
.'idjuncts around the hitter city. 'I'liis subject is, however, touched 
upon in our opening conjectures upon Nimriid, and we see no reason 
to alter the opinion we have hazarded, reganling the necessity of 
establishing the mass of the ])opulalion on this, naturally the weakest 
side of the district before us. On the contrary, we are more than 
ever impressed with the idea, purely on geograyihical grounds, 
that Kliorsabad arose as a stronghold of Assyria simultaneously 
with Nineveh itself; tliongh it has been generally held to have 
less claim to antiiynity than other sites on the same soil. Of its 
sculptures and other works of art, considered with reference to the 
glory of the founder of the palace (Sargon), we have nothing to offer, 
but award it archaic honours from the earliest period, in consideration 
of the necessity for its position alone. After all, the palace of Sargon 
may consist only of an embellished suite of apartments, or a temple of 
a later period, built upon, or adjoining to, the original structures. 

Were we, however, to draw an inference of the age of Khorsahad 
from its monuments, we confess a desire to support our local arguments 
by the presence of the fin-tailed monster on its walls; which elSgy 
exists also at Koyuiijik, while absent from tbc sculptures obtained in 
Nitnrud, as if out of its elemcrt there. Under its various appellations 
of Dagon, Odakon, Uerketo, Atergatis, Cannes, and Noah, it seems 
pretty generally umlerstood that the device subsequently worshipped 
in many parts of the East, emanated in Babylonia, whore it heralded 
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the descent of the people from the patriarch of the flood; and as such, 
we may presume, in the chambers of Khorsabad and Koiyunjik, typi¬ 
fied the race of their founder as originally from the plains of Shinar. 
Semiramis is named by some authors^ as the ofl’spring of a mythic 
goddess of this nature, who as a mermaid may have re])rcsoute<l the 
patriarch’s wife, as did the merman our second progenitor, Noah. At 
all events the symbol, in combination with these historical person¬ 
ages, has a signification of some value perhaps, in tlic considera¬ 
tion of the comparative antitjuity of Assyrian and IJabyloriian ves¬ 
tiges, and in the former place, may also serve as a relative index for 
determining priority of construction in its sev(iral eililices. Colonel 
Kawlinson, we are aware, has long held the opinion that the Baby¬ 
lonian vestiges in Southern Mesopotamia are those of the most early 
structures of the human race, derived jtartly from the history of the 
people and partly confirmed by his own observations on tlio spot.* 
We but allude to tiie figure in two of the Assyrian edifices as indica¬ 
tive pcrliaj)s of their being the first established positions in the region, 
us well as confirmative of our own ideas that Khorsabad was an out¬ 
work of Nineveh at the dawn of Assyrian existence as a colony. The 
lofty tumuli of Telthameh, Nejmok, Bcibokh, and Abbasiych, erected 
at regular distances on the Kluisrs (;oursc, and midway between the 
extreme posts, speak of a vigilance essential to the preservation of the 
dams which I'eudcred the Khosr a suflicient bulwark against invasion 
from the north-west. In the insciiptions this stream is written 

T? B If WiV ^ >-<T< -'1 Tf B ff <I 

^ If -<!<. which Colonel Rawlinsou pronounces as “the river 
Zakapbiratiand the signs Jy have, ho 

thinks, reference to the modern name Khosr foun«I in tJie# 

geographical dictionary of Yakut. It i,s written indifferently by the 
modems Khdzr^^rL, and sometimes further corrupted to , 

Khusrii. It has been thought too that Khorsabad derived its name 
from a permutation of the letters in that of the stream, but this is not 

’ See Diodorus Siculus especially. 

* Within the last few months other Babylonian ruins have been brought to 
light that were never before known to Eurc»pe;inB. Our active Vice-Consul at 
Basrah, Mr. John Taylor, escorted by his Arab friends, visited the most prominent 
of these, termed Abu Sliehreyn. Ilis jouriial| are in the hands of the trustees to 
the British Museum, and there are not wanting people in every way calculated ior 
such enterprise, who a(e ready to explore the region as soon as thi authorities 
have settled the question. Let us hope the French are not the first in the field, as 
at Nineveh and Khorsabad. 

Z 2 
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tlio case, though the title Khorsabad is a corrupted form in itself, from 


Kluinistahjid, as given in the ’Majiin-al-Buldan of Yakut. 

This latter is the iianio of a village which grew on the spot long after 
tho Assyrian period; hut Yakut notices the older ruin, under the 
name of Sarglnin, which is found too on the tablets excavated 

by M. Botta, showing that the Assyrian name attached to the spot 
a few centuries hack only. It appears on tho Cuneiform tablets, ac¬ 
cording to Colonel Rawlinson, as ^ 


y^<y y “Jlnr Sargina;” but whether 

it ever possessed or not a previous title, must, perhaps, remain in tho 
obscurity of the past. 

We here do,sc tho more general description of the locality, to enter 
upon that of the capital, hotter seen on the large scale of Sheet I. 
Before doing so, however, we would call attoutif)!! to the Ajipcndix, 
(No. 1), where the interested reader will find the names of the various 
places noted in Sheet III, written in tho Syriac form, with both the 
proper and corrupt modes of writing their Arabic equivalents. Jt is 
scarcely neces.sary to add, that the more corruj)t orthography and 
proiiuneiation are most in use, at the present day, among the lower 
da,s.ses; and tho signilieati(»ns of some of them must he considered 
•louhtliil also, from the difi’ereiice of ojiiniou expressed in the country, 
as to the true moaning of many of the terms. 


Remarks on the MKTUoroLTS ov Assyria. 

Descriptive of the Capital, as shown in the first sheet of the Maps. 

Tt is evident that in the selection of a site for “ the groat city,” 
the founder of Nineveh was not actuated by chance or caprice alone ; 
for no little ingenuity has been displayed iii taking advantage of the 
natural features of the country, so a.s to adapt them to the proposed 
end, that of j)rotection and defence from the encroachments of his 
fellow-men, But before entering into the dimcn.sions and details of tho 
metropolis of Assyria, wo call attention to it only as the principal city 
of the district included within the four streams shown in Sheet III, 
and distinctly specified in page 3 of the paper accompanying it. We 
need not look, indeed, for the pxtended walls ascribed to it by Ctesias, 
for it is evident they never existed, except in the imagination of the 
writer ; and tho “ exceeding great city, of three days’ journey,” 
emiincratcd by Jonah, instead of being, as is generally thought, corro- 
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borative of Ctcsias' accuracy, is simply conclusive, wo tliiuk, of the 
character of the Niiievitc abodes, sepuratc, yot contiguous to each 
other; for the term “jouruey,” iu our opinion, iiiipiins a goiiig-out 
from one to the other,^ for the uecossjiry visitation denmnde«l by the 
mission of the prophet. More will be said on this subject when we 
consider the identification of the sj[)Ot bearing the name of Niiievcdi at 
the present day. 

We have here only to remark that the implied jmpulation, from the 
metaphorical expressions of Jonah, could not bo maintained within llie 
circumscribed limits before us. 

But that the worn-down mural structures of our maj) are those of 
the principal city of the region there is little doubt, and we inf(‘r there¬ 
fore, as in other countries,® the cajntal derived its name from, or vice 
versa gave its name to, the district where the founder tir.st determined 
on fixing his abode. The })hrase “ a groat city” might indeed, with 
every propriety, be collectively or individually applied tx) either one 
or all of the Nineveh edifices; for it must be remembered, the peojde 
of the climates we are tjcating of, were, from the earliest times, 
dwellers in tents, from the Nile to the Tigris; mid walled oucloMires, 
however diminutive, posse.ssed, iu their eyes, a relutivc magnitude 
which we cannot question in the present day. 

“Is not this Great Nineveh 1 have built I’’® may be a pardonable 
exultation in the mouth of the As.syrian monarch who raised the lir.st 

edifices over the heads of barbariaii men ; but, in tlie present civiliza- 

• 

' Prom Ninevcli to Niinrud in roiml nmiiLcrs is ei^liti-cii miles; thciico to 
Khorsabad about twenty-eight, and back to NilIc^•^^ll by tin* road I’ourtcfMi iiiil<>a. 

' Exemplified in many counties of England iilono: Yovksliire, Glouc(*.ster- 
sliirc, Nottinghainsliire, and others, where the “shire,” as derived from tlie SaMiii 
“ scir,” simply moans a division, or separate territory, and tlu‘ chief town 
took the name of its original loril, or first po.ssessor. We Inivu the .same term 

in the Persian term “ Sliehr,” “ city,” applied to separate; eoiigregalious 

of men : and in the similar Arabic word wc can porhaps trace the extended nieaii- 
iiigof “renowned,” or “wide-spread,” a favourite title for illustrious cities, as 
well as persomages, of the olden time. We aro inclined, indeed, to c<inBider that 
in the words Nineveh and Nimi.s we trace the name of Niinrud ; the “ in” and “ n” 
in the middle of the names being common enough mutations in every language ; 
while the terminations “ eveh” and “ us” are roferahle, perhaps, to Semitic and 
Greek forms, with which the learned may a.ssiinilate the meaning of “ liouso,” or 
“abode.” Niinrud is supposed to he a compound name; the latter syllahle iu the 
Hebrew being expressive of the title of “ rebel,” or “ mighty,” iu accordance 
with his character. * 

® The quotation is here, perhaps, a little distorted, hut is equally applicable to 
Nineveh as to Babylon.* Sacred and profane writers agree in di 8 tin<>uishing it by 
the term “great,” and in a poetical fragment of Diodorus Siculus, > 11 / 05 ; /ityiiAi/ 
is employed to express its character as a city. 
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tion of Kiiropc, such language would he intolerant in prince or subject ; 
for the sinijile reason that man is daily fsirailiarised with progressive 
art, wliicli enables him to conceive and behold the most stupendous 
objects with less admiration and astonishment. The superficial obser¬ 
ver may, therefore, derive no interest from the dry topograpliicul details 
of a S|)ot more insignificant, in respect of size, than a second-rate 
borough town in Europe; still the associations connected with its 
foundation—its subsequent rise to power, and reverses to degradation 
—its monuments and records, but recently exhumed—must invest it 
with an inijiortance that will attach even to the crumbled walls, which, 
for twenty-five centuries at least, have concealed the materials which 
fill up a large gap in the previous history of our world. 

In considering the map of the capital of Nineveh^ we must exclude 
from our mental view all human structures, and regard, at firsi, the 
natural features of the sjiot alone. Imagine the Tigris, then, thirty-five 
centuries back, confined by the clifts now seen at Bash-Tabiyeh, 
abutting further to the north-east, in a valley of two-thirds of its pre¬ 
sent breadth only, and for this reason attaining a somewhat higher 
level than it does at the present day, especially in the floods. As the 
dip of these countries is all southerly, fluid pressure will also, unless 
diverted by local irregularities, impinge on the southern curves of the 
land. This has led to the abrasion of the western dills, and diverted 
the Tigris from its original position, now occupied by tho village of 
Armushiych. lu the low season (jf the stream, from September to 
January, during those remote ages, let us regard it us occupying the 
curve it does now, just east of tho wooded island, near where the road 
leads up the cliff's to Tol Koyf, past the tomb of Sheikh Ahmed-al- 
Kharaza.^ From this point, to have flowed over the site of the modern 
village of Armushiych, at the season and time we speak of, it must 
have had its eastern margin just in the line now occupied by the south- 
westeru wall, the alignment of which we may presume was laid out 
along it; and, indeed, the gentle curve at the south-west angle of the 
city will warrant this inference alone. As the spring drew on, wc can 
readily conceive the rising water, bound in by the abrupt precipices of 
the right bank, extending its approaches more to the east, up the 
gentle incline, as far as the margin of vhat we term the spur, or lower 
crops, emanating from the undulations north of the city, until the 
highest annual level had been attained, in the season of our May. At 

* Vestiges of Assyriji. Sheet I. An ichnographic sketch of the remains of 
aneiciit Niiitvch, ■with the enceinte of modern Mosul.” ,, 

• A jMahoinedaii doctor of some reputation in the neighbourhood, though we 
could not ascertain the prouiso nature of his claims for veneration. 
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this time we can picture to ourselves tiie steep clilfs north-west of the 
tomb of the modern Mahomedaii Sheikli Khanlza, begirt to some 
height by the swollen and rapid Tigris, Avliicb passing onwards, swept 
more gently into the inclined and shallow recess to the south-east, 
occupying the embayment as far as the mill of Arnuishiyoh, and 
beyond that place submerging, in its sprang care(*r, the then winter 
delta of the Khdsr-su, with the low grounds now marked “.swamj»” in 
the map j covering at the same time the ground plots of Koiyunjik and 
Nebbi Yunus, then not raised, and filling the valley a.nd ravine (No. 
29), until chocked by the rising grounds bounding them on the south, 
which its waters then embraced, in their dosefent onwards fowanls 
Yaremjeli. The hard sandstone cliffs north of Kharaza, as well as the 
softer sedimentary deposits forming the old river margin lower dowui, 
bear evidence of this water attrition, in an nnmistakeable extent. 

Keeping in view this sjn’iiig aspect of the Tigris in the early ages, 
when considering the natural form of the land at the period, let us 
quit the margin of the groat river, and range eastward along the banks 
of the Kli6sr-su. As we ])rogress across the sjuir it wdll bo observcil 
that the land, on either hand of th(^ rivulet’s course, has a gentle rise, 
until wc stand on the position occupied by the east \va,ll of the capital, 
on the crest of the spur,* and that Iho country declines to an extended 
hollow plain, before rising again into other lofty and more distant 
undulations beyond. From tliis ])oint the general direction of the 
Khosr-su, to the gorge west of the ruined position of JIasliemiyoh, is 
nearly north ; ke«i>iug, however, a rather winding course through the 
hollow plain, terminating at the «leclivity of the crest, until it meets, 
and is diverted westward by, somewhat more elevated slopes, abutting 
eastwards from the position No. 11, where, if we take up a new' posi¬ 
tion, we perceive that the Klidsr-sii, hy channelling the land at our 
feet, can bo led southwards along the east face of the spur into the 
vale and ravine delineated at No. 29. Turning northvvanls again,,.we 
skirt the crest of the spur to its junction with the low range from 
which it is thrown off, and with which a few ci’opping mounds alone 
connect it, separating, at the same time,® the recess or bay on the west 
side from the hollow plain and bed of the Kli6,sr-sii on the east ; while 
the original low range itself sweeps here to the east, as far as, and 
beyond, the gorge west of Hasheniiyeh, Avhoie there are numerous 
ravines,® so deeply furrowed by the action of winter torrents, that the 
designer of the city could not fail to foresee ami provide for the acces- 

’ No. 27 of the map. 

- No. 23 of map of Nineveh. 

3 No. 26 of map of Nineveh. ] 
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fiion.s to tlie waters of tlie Kliosr itself, which must, as in the present 
day, Iiavo'bcen at times wholly impassable; and, indeed, if happening 
conjointly with the season of flood in tlie Tigris—Avhen we are con- 
toia])lating our mental survey - the platform of Nineveh, for the most 
part, must have presented an unwholesome swamp. The words of 
Nahum,^ “but Nineveh is of old like a pool of water,” in reality 
would seem to convey the aspect of the site, at a certain 

season of the year. 

To enter into detail as to the motives® for the selection would be, 
perhaps, a j)rofltlcss lask, hut as wo proceed we shall sec the skill of 
the designer enabled him to convert the morass into a habitable posi¬ 
tion, strong enough in those days to defy the power of mankind, as 
well as to become the “treasure house’' of the surrounding nations, 
which its j)eoj>le had despoiled. 

Wo will now vievv the locality under the autumnal garb we consider 
it to have worn at the period we are discussing, when the waters of the 
fl'igris had receded; and occuj)ied, in rcspe<!t to space only, the number of 
yards, as in breadth its bod does at the ])r(!sent day; but, in regard to 
])osition, the conr-e we have pointed out two pages back. At this sea- 
.soii, the stream of the Klibsr, represented by an ancle-deep rill, slowly 
wound its way among numorou.s islands and shingle flats in its bed; 
and the spur of croj)ping undulations, wliich under the spring asj)ect 
rc.scmbicd an almost isolatcal j)cninsula, was now edged by a broad 
oX])ans(> of f)()bblc and alluvium, deposits of the retiring floods. This 
is the period for operations, and the Assyrians, let "us suppose, are 
gathered to the task. The cut® along the east face of the spur, to the 
south, is raf)idly completed, and a corresponding one, on the opposite 
side of the KhAsr, to the north, is sti’ctching its channel to the verge 
of the range, whore the spur is thrown off, to meet a canal* cut from 
the right bank of the Khdsr, about a mile north of the gorge near the 
position of Hashemiyeh. This cut is the city moat (12), or inner 
ditch to the capital, and, where meeting the canal, is on a perceptible 
higher level than the sonthern portions. To continue this ditch the 
spur is separated from the ninge it was attached to by a cut of nine 

^ Nahum, ii. 8. , 

* It will suffice, perhaps, to point out the Khdsr channel as the weakest boun¬ 
dary of the district under review. The bulk of the population was here necessary 
to its defences; and in the angles formed by the Khdsr’s junct-on with the Tigris, 
the most eoiivcniiMit site was found fjr the capital, whether for trading purposes, 
or for protection and defence. See also “ Topography of Nimrud,” where the 
subject is further cniiMdered. 

® No. 12, map of NJnevch. 

■•No. 24, map of Niueveh. 
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feet deep,^ crossing it in a direction of south-west, from just above tlie 
junction of the canal, to the cast (No. 28) margin of the Tigris ; its 
continuation, south of the Khosr bed, stretching at the same time 
with an easy decline, to the ravine at No. 29, which connected it in 
this part with the Tigris also. 

While these excavation.s were proceeding, the walls of the capital, 
we may pre.sunic, wore being fashioned of sun-dried bricks out of the 
earth extracted from the trenches, and of blocks of stone, which, wo 
believe, on furtlior examination, will be foiiiul forming their htmnent 
throughout the alignments of the city; for in most ])arls where the 
wall has been dug into, ue.atly hewn blocks (j>l‘ limestone have been 
extracted, and indeed, may bo passed on the surface of the soil around. 
Their regular out ^Urfaces lead us to conclude, however, that if the 
Babylonians, under Njinrud, first founded the city, the nails must 
have been fashioned by the expert mason.s of some other laud, whero 
lapidary science and the tools necessary ti> it hail uireiuly attaineil to 
a respectable .standard which could not have been aciiniri'd by the foun¬ 
ders themselvc.s, whutever iiiiiy hiivc been their skill in the construe" 
tion of ordinary hrick.s, which tiny had doubtless sonic expericnec of, 
from Uabcl tuition, under the discipline of a Nimrod, in the plains of 
Shinar. At all events the perfect form of tbo.se cubes of masonry, com¬ 
bined with their singular position -if they do roiilly exist ibroughout 
the foundations of what has been C(jn.si<lcre,d by some as the arche¬ 
type of cities—wmnld point to an architectural era long antecerlent, 
perhaps, to the,found:itioii of Nineveh.® We lieliovc the question has 
been alremly settled by the learned in favour of the antiquity of Egypt. 
The subject is still, however, curious and interesting, considering the 
author of the Peiitatcueb (himself an Egyptian) in the jiagcs of 
Genesis accord.? to Mesopotamia and As.syri:i the geniu-se.s of design 
and execution in the establishment of porinaiient abode.?. This is, 
however, a digression from the subject in band. 

The excavation (No. 12) is prepared, wc infer, for the reception of 
the Kh6sr and the jirotection of the city. As soon, therefore, a.s com¬ 
plete, let ns imagine a dam (No. 27) of mas.sivc stones being carried 
across tho bod of the Klidsr so as connect the ridge of the spur sepa- 

^ No. 23, map of Nineveh. 

2 Xenophon, in the famous Ri treat of tlie 10,0(i0 Greeks, notices a plinth of 
polished stone, forming the lower parts of the walls of the Median city which is 
identical with thatebefore us. He adds, however, it was full of shells, and this 
statement can be verified by the curious A the present day. The conglomerate 
is a predominant feature in the excavated ditches, and an artificial concrete in 
many places forminf a facing to the scarped sides to prevent water attritition, 
is traceable also in many parts. * 
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rated naturally by its current. The Khdsr—or at least a part of 
it—thus turned into the new channel, joins the Tigris by the ravine at 
No. 29 ; the remainder, by partially damming the stream further to 
the north, tilling the canal extending from its right bank to No. 24, 
and there bifurcating, one branch occupying the cut separating the 
spur from the range (Nos. 12 and 23), the other coursing down the 
decline to the south to join the pent-up basin in its bed at the dam, 
where, unsuj)porte(l, during the freshes of spring and in heavy winter 
rains, there must have been a ])ressure threatening considerable danger 
to the growing city. This was, however, provided for, and the risk 
much lessened, by erecting other substantial dams' (27, 27, 27) in 
advance of the main one ; and a semilunar fosse, with a sluice gate,® 
of slightly irregular form, named in the majt; the central ditch (No. 
] .9) would seem to have been subsecpiently added for further security 
against floods. It has a deeper channel at its head than the city moat 
(No. 12), but where it was conducted into that a<jueduct below No. 
11, the former becomes increased both in depth and extent. 

It is evident, however, that these outlets were deemed at times 
either insufficient in magnitude for the purpose, or that danger from 
without required a stronger bulnuirk to guard against the surprise of 
an active enemy, by the formation of the great eastern ditch and ram- 
2 )art, No. 14 of the map. Tiiis in itself, for the age wo speak of, is 
a work of groat magnitude, considering it is cut for upwards of 
two miles with a breadth of two Imndred feet® through a peculiarly 
hard and coiuiiact siliceous conglomerate, perhaps the.very worst of 
all soils to excavate and remove, for neither the pick, the chisel, 
nor the spade, can be used with advantage in it. This ditch occupies 
the whole breadth of the flat or hollow at the base of the spur, 
the rampart thrown up on its cast side acting as a great barrier 
to the Khdsr's further jmigress eastward, and at the same time by 

' Remains still exist. 

* See dam in fosse just below the Ayn-al-Demlamdjeh. The other outlets 
appear also to have ha<l dams and sluices for arresting the rapidity of the current 
iu its descent into the ravine at No. 29; the places they occupied are shown in the 
map. At No. 23, where the spur has been separated from the range, for the 
reception of a part of tlio Khosr waters brought by the canal to No. 24, the 
obstructions are pbaced' teethwise from either side of the bank to check the velocity 
uf the torrent in its passage over the spur, before descending into the low recess 
beyond the cliffs. >v 

• * The cast bank is the great rampittt facing the plain beyond. It varies in 
height from sixty to eighty feet above the level of the bottom of the ditch at the 
present day, tliough roads have led over it for many ednturies back. It is 
formed from tho excavated soil of tho channel at its base. 
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a sweep at its north extremity enclosing the ravines at No. 26 so 
as to accnmulato their supplies as well as carry olF all rodumlancy in 
extraordinary floods of the Kliosr. Thus the defence of the city on 
the land or Median side was amply provided for hy shutting the 
great dam, which, we may infer hy the remains, existed at No. 29, so 
as to close the space between the south wall of the city and the ter¬ 
tiary ridges rising immediately southward of it. In this way, not 
only the three cxcavatc<l channels forming the defences south-east of 
the Khfisr's bed wouhl bo filled, but, if noces.sary, the largo open s[iace 
including the bed of the Kliosr to the north of the dams ; 27, 27, 27) 
might bo converted into a lake extending from tlu' east wall of the 
city to the great rampart beyond the outer ditch, by simply preventing 
the further discharge of the Khosr's water through ihc canal No. 24 
into the Tigris at No. 28 of the map. The ])rcs.sure, indeed, on the 
dams (28 and 29) at the margin of the. Tigris was doubtless very 
groat under such circumstances, but, we may presume, it could be 
relieved by sluices at any time; and the cross dykes, acting like lock 
gates in the canals themselves, would ]>revcnt the whole force weigh¬ 
ing on these positions alone. Appearances too in the present road to 
Khorsabad, crossing to the north-east angle of the city from immedi¬ 
ately north of the great mound of Koiyuujik, convince us that the 
eastern ilitches and canal of the Kliosr had here an outlet to the Tigris 
also, though at present, by the crumbled wall near No. 24 having filled 
up the bed, we do not observe tlie actual point of connection. Imme¬ 
diately within •the wall, however, and around the mound of Koiyunjik, 
tho bod is well marked that must have isolated the palace of Sen- 
iiachcril) from the adjacent quarters of the town. This branch, sepa¬ 
rating into two arms at tho north-east*ariglc of the Koiyunjik mound, 
fell into the Tigris to the west, and into the delta of the Kliosr, 
then, as wc have often repeated, near the mill of Armiishiyeli. Tfie 
water defences, therefore, could not liavo been more perfect; and tho 
beauty of tho landscape must have been comsiderably enhanced by 
their variety and disposition. 

Having, as far as we are able, dc.scribed the locality and the 
system adopted by tho Assyrians for turning the natural streams into 
artificial defences, let us consider the enceinte of Nineveh itself. The 
principal wall is evidently that on the cast side; it is raised on the 
crest of the spur of rock selected for the site of the town, and forms a 
slight curve, in the natural directiorj of the rock, with its convexity 
to the north-east-by-east. That the wall was originally continuous, 
the remains of tlft great dam in its line, as well as the water-channels 
to the south-east, leave no cause to doubt. It Is now, however, rup- 
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tnred, and the Kh6sr again flows in its ancient bed. From the Khdsr 
the portion of the wall nortlnvards is the highest and most consider¬ 
able in respect to dimensions, averaging, in its present crumbled state, 
forty-six feet above the actual soil, which, as the crest of the spur, is 
of course more elevated than the surrounding land. A slope, partly 
legitimate, partly debris of wall, forms a glacis of one hundred and 
thirty feet horizontal width on to the city moat in this part, which 
latter is ten feet in depth; and at No. 2.>, where there appears from 
the existing ruins to have been an outwork, the water admitted to it 
Avould seem to haAm passed beneath a bridge to its connection, as well 
as to have been carried around the east side of the outwork itself. 
This portion of the wall is(),800fcet in lengtli, while that south of the 
Klidsr, vaiying little from it in height and breadth, is 9,200 feet long, 
having, at 4000 feet, Avliere the main road to Baghdad now passes 
through, tw'o tumuli* more elevated than the adjoining parts, from 
which much fine masonry, bearing Cuneiform legends, has been ex¬ 
tracted. At 7,850 feet from the Khosr is another elevation, which 
probabl}’' contained also a loftier ('difice, that would seem, from the 
dam in the bed of the moat, to have acted as a keep to the work, as 
did the buildings enclosed by the tumuli to similar dams lying just east¬ 
ward of them in the moat, as well as in the beds of the central and 
eastern ditches beyon<l; for a covore<l way to all a])pearaiice led from 
the w'alls to the oj)pn platform or semilune adjoining, on which, in 
time of invasion, could be, assembled a large force for the protection of 
the dykes, the only vulnerable points exposed to an enemy. The 
outwork at No. 25 from its position wouhl also imply its formation for 
a similar object connected with the dams in the canal and moat to tho 
north of the city. 

The north wall of Nineveh lies across the neck of the spur crop- 
I>ing from the undulations to the north, and extends from tho north- 
ea'-t angle of tho city to the Tigris, in a direction perfectly straight, of 
S. 55° W. from tho true meridian. Its length is 7000 feet exactly; of 
Avhich 2,333 feet is carried over tho rising ground, the remainder 
falling Avith an easy decline to tho margin of the Tigris, here, at the 
present time, so far as we can judge, in the same position as it held 
when the city was marked out. At the same distance of 2,333 foot, 
being precisely half AA’ay between the elevated structure on the ridge 
and the north-west angle of tho city on the Tigris, is the position of a 
gateway with a road, at present, ;i,s perhaps in olden times, leading to 
the pass ascending the great mound of Koiyunjik. On the cast of this 


* No. 11 of the map. 
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gateway wliicli, to distinguish it in the map, is named the porch of 
Bulls,” is an elevated circular mound covering some splendid specimens 
of colossal sculpture, hoinotaurs, and other sacre»l Hgun's, that in their 
singular position, quite hid from view until frowning above you, occa¬ 
sion sensations which to transcribe would bo at variance with topo¬ 
graphical detail. From this point another feet concludes the 

northern wall, here broken and much worn down by its contiguity to 
the river. Masses of stone embedded in the soil beyond the angle of 
the city, point to the dam (No. 28) that retained the water in tho 
moat to the north. This wall, .seen in section, has an uneven summit 
from being raised over the inequalities of the'natural rock w'c have 
pointed out near No. 2.‘), which numeral shows the position of the 
toothlike obstructions in the cut, for breaking the velocity of tho 
current of the canal in its descent into tho lower ground. 

We now come to the west face of tho eily, which, according to onr 
view, was originally washed by the Tigris.* From tho north-west 
corner to a culminating point of tho wall on the hod of the .stream, 
north of the Koiyunjik mound, is feed; its alignment for this 

extent being at an accurate right angle from tho north w'all we have 
just described. This j)orl.ion is hr»)keu by several ga])s, w'orn through by 
the footsteps of men and animals during centuries of progres.s, and its 
dimensions compared with tlie ea.stern w^■ll] arc inferior and low. Tho 
area comprised within the angle of the walls and the emhaymoiit 
formed by the rising grounds of the spur, we have characterized before 
as originally a».swamji; but after the erection of those ramparts as a 
defence against the river, it appears to have been appj'oj»riatcd a.s the 
quarter for the more stable building.s, ju’rhaps those of the notables 
of the city, judging from the debris of cdilices, and otluir signs within. 
The former forms only the northern (»f the three portions wliich com¬ 
prise the western wall of Nineveh; for tlic groat mounts of Koiymijilc 
and Nehhi Yunus, covering tho palaces and temples of its kings, 
occupy considerable spaces in the structure. The ecnlriil portion is 
that extending south of the Khosr to the mound of Nobbi Yunus in a 
lino of S. 40" E. for 2,700 feet; and the soulliern or third, forms a slight 
curve, then evidently along a sweep of the liver, to the south-west 


* In the inscriptious this portion of tlic strcaiii seems as if represented by 
If B -<!<• Colonel R.'iwlitibon, however, cannot yet 

decide on tlie subject; but gives as more general terras for tlie Tigris, the Cunci- 

fonn equivalents 11 & 4- T4 EA If B - -- 

the Hatikkar and Hatiggar of English ortliograpiiy, the Ttypic of tlie Greeks, and 
tlie Tigris of our own geography. * 
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angle of the city. This latter wall is 4000 feet long but of somewhat 
more irregular construction, being low and broken by gaps, as the rest 
are, converging at the same time towards the great eastern wall, 
which is separated only from its southern extremity by a transverse 
wall of 3000 feet, meeting it in a direction of S. 6^ E. 

In more general laiiguage the enceinte of Nineveh may be said to 
form an irregular triangle,^ having its apex abruptly cut off to the 
south. The sides of this figure have a length respectively in the 
order described as follows, 

ft. 

The East Wall.16,000 

The North Wall . , . . . 7,000 

The West Wall, including space occupied 
by the great mounds of Koiyunjik and 
Nebbi Viinus ..... 13,600 

The South Wall ..... 3,000 

Making a total circuit of . 39,600 

or 13,200 yards, equal to seven miles four furlongs of English statute 
measure; just one-ei<jhfh of the dimensions assigned to the city by 
Diodorus Siculus.” 

The contained .area of the (|uadrangle of Nineveh from the above 
measurements is S,7I2,000 square yards or 1,800 English acres of 
land; and if to an inhabitant of a city be .allotted fifty square yards in 
the computation of a census, the capitul Nineveh would have accom- 
modutod a population of one hundred .and seventy-four thousand souls 
only.® 

But of the existing remains of Nineveh, the most remarkable and 
interesting are undoubtedly the great mounds, bearing at the present 
time, the appellations of Koiyunjik and Nebbi Yunus. These, as 
monuments of man’s labour and decay, have towered above the plains 
of Assyria, perhaps in their present form, for twenty-five centuries of 

* With more propriety it should he termed a tr.apcziura. 

> The fragments of Ctesins which Diodorus quotes would seem to be loose in 
every respect. 

” About a fourth only of the number computed by those wlio have considered 
the met.'iphorieal enumeration followed by Jonah. See Goguet, Origincs des Loix, 
&c., tome 3, quoted by Gibbon. We must, however, cotn,>are the prophet's 
implied census of the inhabitants witlihis Itinerary, and identify accordingly the 
whole district ^included within the four streams, specified in page 3 of the paper 
accompanying the general map, as comprehended iii the prophet’s designation of 
Nineveh. 
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time.* Their positions witt respect to each other and to the north¬ 
west and south-west angles of the city will be observed to have been 
designed, for their centres on the alignment of the western wall are 
equidistant from one another and from the named points also, being^ 
in fact, placed at each intermediate third of the entire length of the 
face of the capital then bordering on the Tigris. Koiyunjik* is the 
most considerable in e.xtcnt of the two, and may be ap])ropriately 
named the Acropolis of Nineveh, for the emineneo bounded on three 
sides by the waters of the Khosr (led throngli the city into it.s old 
bed near the mill from the moat and canal at No. 24) must have been 
isolated from the surrounding edifices, while waMicd at the same time 
by the protecting current of the Tigris on the west, where the walls 
had openings to admit of the dcboncliure of the north-eastern stream. 

The beds of these arc well marked at the foot of Koiymijik, ami 
the purposes they fulfilled are as easily recognized on examination." 
The shaj>o of Koiyunjik is that of an irregular oval, somewhat elongated 
at its north-eastern extremity ; which, however, occu])i(!8 the more 
elevated portion of the plain the eminence stands upon, though in itself 
infei’ior in height to the south-we.stern extremity. This latter rises 
ninety-six feet above the Khosr, near its junction w'ith the Tigris. Its 
sides, on the oast and north particularly, are deeply furrowed by the 
rains of succeeding winters, forming broken ravines, at uncertain inter- 

^ Subsequent to tlie ruin oftlio city, Koiyunjik would appear to b:ivc been used 
occasionally as a <lcfensivc position in many of llie wars which have wa^ed between 
the Orientals antf their western ueiglihours. Xenoidion notices a castle on the 
site, ns also Tacitus, (Annal. xii., Ill). In the thirteenth eciitnry too, Ahulfaraj 
and Bar-hebneus, the former in Iltst. Dj'nast. p. 404, the latt''r in his Clironiclcs, 
p. 464, ineutiou a “ castcllum ” there. 

- This term is the Turkisli name at present given to the great mound, and is 
indifferently written either as or . according to the ortlu^- 

grapliy of Mr. llnssam, which, liowever, may he doubled. As a favorite resort of 
the shepherds and their flocks, ^ “ lambs ” may ho deemed more strictly 

W • **J 

the derivative of the modern name, especially as the mound is known by the appel¬ 
lation of Armushfyeli to the Arabs. The term Aj-i doubtful signifl- 

catiun, but the root has a latitude of interpretation, and may he applied to 

“ v-irlegated flocks ” or “great embankments.” These modern names, as far as 
we can sec, carry, however, no weight with them for the identification of the more 
ancient names. 

® It must be'remembered that the ^hdsr was shut out from its original 
channel further to the east on the building of the city. The lower portion adjoin¬ 
ing the Tigris in its ^hape, offered however, we presume, a convenient ditch for 
the separation of Koiyunjik on the east, and hence the canal led to it from the 
north-eastern angle of the city enclosure. 
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vals, in the steep declivities which conduct, over debris of the super¬ 
structures, from its summit to the adjoining plain. The surface, in 
general flat, now exposes numerous mounds of loose earth, thrown up 
above its south-west extreme, and is dotted also witb them in other 
parts. We ascend the pile, and find these hillocks being daily added 
tf), by the exc.avated soil from deep trenches, which yawn in every di¬ 
rection bcncfith and aronml. A closer insjieotion shews man is the 
labourer; ami, busy in his vooation, we see him in the bowels of tho 
mound, running to and fro witli the jiick, the shovel, and the basket, 
endeavouring to rescue from oblivion the long-lost labour, and even the 
lost history of his follow-man ; for anumg the oj)eratious we discern an 
eminent j)ala)ographer,^ regardless of mnd below and rain above him, 
tran.scribing fi'oni the lapidary tablets which face the chambers and 
galleries excavated by the indefatigable Layar<l. Koiyunjik has, in 
fact, through the exertions of tlie latter, proved one of the greatest 
repositories of Assyrian art, and its records, it is hoped, through tho 
perseverance and skill of the former, will dcvelop(j to us the economy of 
a people who were illustrious and great as a nation, at a period just 
within tho horizon of oar mental capacity of time. The ])alaces, tem¬ 
ples, and sculptured galleries of the Ninevite kings, buried beneath 
tlicir own ruins, ami those of the superstructures of many succeeding 
dyna.sties in Ivoiyiinjik alone, cover in extent of surface about one 
hundred acres of ground, of wliich a small portion only has been 
thoroughly examiiied.“ 

Ncbbi Yiinus, tlie other artificial tumulus within.ithe enceinte of 
Nineveh, covers an area of about forty acrc.s. It is of an irregular 
shape, but more precipitous and abrupt than Koiyunjik, especially on its 
western face, which originally joined the wall of tho city, though now 


’ Cuioncl HawliiKsori w:us dully thus employed in a most inclement season: 
book in band, sometimes seated in a swamp, sometimes protected only by ait 
umbrella from the torrents coursing down from above, he persevered and succeeded 
ill obtaining copies of all tho legible tablets uncovered within the mounds both of 
Nineveh and Niinrild. It was ludicrous and interesting indeed, to witness the 
shifts he was oocasionully put to to obtain a glimpse of light upon a defaced and 
uncertain character of the inscrijitions. His activity of mind and body in the 
pursuit of his favourite study in every situation, is certainly deserving of the 
success which the public and his numerous frijiids most cordially wish him. 

° We insert for the benefit of the curious that Koiyunjik contains about 
14,500,000 tons of earth, and its neighbour, Nebhi Yunus, 6,500,000. On the 
gupposition, therefore, of 1000 men being able to exedvate aChd remove 120,000 
tons of earth aiimially, tliese artificial eminences would require respectively about 
120 j-ears and*54 yoars for their completion by this number of people. In their 
construction, women as well as men were employed by the despots of the day. 
This we learn from the inscriptions deciphered by Colonel ilawlinson. 
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separated from it by roads on the north and south. A deep ravine 
divides the surface, vliich is gcneiully flat, into two portions ; the east 
one being used as a cemetery, by the inhabitants of a village occupying 
the summit of the western and larger portion j on the north edge of 
which is a conspicuous white building, traditionally covering the last 
resting-place of the projdiet Jonah.^ The site, therefore, in Mahomc- 
dan eyes, is a sacred one, and hence the cn'ction of the village adjoin¬ 
ing, chiefly inliabitod by Kurds, who are muletet'rs and cultivators of 
the flats around. As a necropolis it is also a favourite spot, from its 
propiinpiity to the shrine ; and the base of the mound is thereforo 
thickly studded over with the last embhuns accorded to hniuiinity— 
the head and foot-stone that connect him with his mother earth. This 
it is tliat renders excavation of the tumulus so difliciilt ; but no on(>. 
who passes tan doubt but it conceals, like its ncigbbr)ur Koiyunjili, a. 
stately edifice of an Assyrian age,- and likely, from the sanctity 
attached to it, at the present day, to liavc been a miich-rovered spot,-* 
even in the early times wo are eonsideiing ; for, singularly eiiougli, 
the later sects—evaui pi-cjadiccd Alahomcdans—are not exemjit from a 
certain credulity and A'oncralion always attaching to mysterious jvm'- 
soiiago.s, and to spots* traditionally invo,-ited with inlere«t, as the thea¬ 
tres of their pilgrimage and operations. 

’ Tlie ClirisHiiiis ileiiy tliiit .Torah died in Nineveh, hut aeknowledgo th.at a 
Christian church occupied the place of the jnvsent Mahoinedan inoscpu- and tomb, 
said to liavc been built over the former on the Muhoniedan oceiijialiou. See Kicli, 
ii, 32, in a foot natc! 

- Since this was penned, the Pacha of JTosul has opened the mound by tlie aid 
of convicts cmplo\i'd for the purpose. Two spli'n(|id hulls, iiuicli defaced, and some 
cliambers formed of slabs hearing the CiiiKsiform legend, wore exposed on my last 
visit in April of this year. Tlie hulls arc about nineteen feet high, contiguous to the 
so-called tomb of the propht't, and if anytliiiig, below thi‘ foundation of the edifice. 

If Ninus really had a sepulclue in Nineveh, wc arc disposed to regard this 
tomb of Nohbi Yiiiius as tlic mausoleum honoured with tho title of “Hiista Niiii” 
by Ovid and by other writers, who, more or less conflicting in the circumstances 
of Ilia burial, make the whole of Asia Minor, from Tarsus to liah} Ion, the scene 
of it. We shall ullude to the subject again in the paper on Nimnid, the great 
pyramid of which being supposed by some to represent tlic real tomb. 

'* On the outskirts of Mosul, ou the opposite aide to Nineveh, wc have the 
recognized grave of Seth, the third son of Adam. Tlic tomb is much revered by 
both Christians and Jlahomedaiis of the district. Nehbi Allah Sliyth, “Seth, tlie 
projiliet of God,” is the usual name and title uttereil in speaking of him ; lint are 
we to credit the talc (if his burial here, or docs the site mark tlic last resting-jdaco 
of a pagan personage of a subscipuent age and less direct lineage from the original 
Adam of tmr race ? Considering the extraordinary rnomimeiits of,Assyria hut 
lately revealed to us, wJ might indeed he justified in the expectation of meeting 
still older records on this soil; for Ninus, in archaic relation to autcdiluviau Seth, 
is but ns a yeungstvr of the human race. See map, Sheet iii. 

A*OL. XV. . 2 A 
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Tl)c j)cakerl cone, Kiiniiounting tbo cupola of Nebbi Yiinus, can be 
seen from a couaidcriible distance, and, stuccoed white, it glitters in the 
landscape as tlio most conspicuous object in Nineveh. Its peak was 
ascertained as l-kJ feet above tlio junction of the Khdsv with the Tigris, 
lliough tlie mound itself is bidieved to be of loss elevation thfin Koi- 
ynnjik. Accuracy in this respect, surmounted as the mound is with 
Iiouses, could not be ('xpocted, and, unfortunately, the constant rains 
wo e\pcricnc(‘d so relaxed tlio cobwclis fitted borizontally in the tele¬ 
scopes of onr tiicodolites, tliat angles of elevation could not be relied 
on ; tbougli those given cannot he far from the truth. 

The ;ih()\t) eminences exhibit the only vestiges that arc in any way 
remark!!bio within the area of Nineveh. There arc, however, some 
low im-nn.].. of debris accumulated north-west of TCoiyunjik, which 
point out the situiitious of buildings ; and, on tin; rising grounds to the 
east, here ;uid there, may he traced the alignments of others just 
above the snri'jre of the soil. They offer nothing of interest, and wti 
aii'rce In tlie opinion iriven bv other travellers, that the enclosure nevi'v 
contiiiiied any vast c'oniiocted ])ile of hnilding-;, like onr modern cities, 
hut, on the contrary, exhihitod sjinces of garden, and occasionally jilots 
of open ground sjire :<1 over with (cuts, as ni.ay he seen at [irescnt wdthiii 
the enceinte of JJaglnhtd. ITidcr whatovcf dynasty, indeed, Assyria 
is viewed, avo must always attach to its people inclinations favoursible 
to noiiKidic life, consistent indeed witli the asjicct of the country, and 
their great origin as pastoral races. The love of wandering, moreover, 
must, !is noAv, have made tliese families difficult of control; and hence, 
iloubtless, the policy of f , (hem arouml Avitb fixed abodes soon 
became apparent to those Aviio, pln’euologiciilly speaking, possessed 
the organs of govorinneiit :iml jioAver. Wo believe, indeed, that the 
disposition in the people to stray had originally as much to do with tho 
eoustniclion of the enclosure before us as considerations of defence bad: 
m the inoantimo wc ai o deviating from our own path in tho topography 
of Ninevt'li, which Ave resume Avith short account of a spring in the 
central ditch. No. ].’» of the nnip. 

This pool, at the pre.-ent time known by the Turkish name 
Demlama jch,* i.s situated in a recess of the Avest bank of tho excavated 
channel. It appears to ooze from a stratum of limcstouc just sliowing 
below tho superimposed conglomerate of the hank; iind whether it 
h;is Avept on unnoticed since tho full of tho Assyrian monarchy or 
not. Ave Ic.ivo others to determine. Tradition has, however, invested 

’ i.NSj-l.'f.'A.ifJ «'omipuou of DtMiilamukdi, a lorni applied to a Avater oozing 
ilrop l)y (Inip. It is TiirUisli, 
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its waters, wLich arc pure and wholesome, with reincdliil properties in 
various diseases, that have, doubtless, in tliis singular country, been 
handed down from ago to age; and the grotto before it, supported by 
its humble pillars and neatly executed arch of a venerable appearance, 
clotho it also with the honours of age, oven did not the singular 
custom of antiquity,* that of driving nails in the crevices of the stones, 
remain to our view at the present day: “ as a nail sticketh fast 
between the joinings of the stones,” is here indeed literally witnessed, 
for wo have largo nails, ilriven in to their heads, filling the crevices 
of every scam. Were the practice a modern fone, us suggested by 
Rich,® nails of every period would be found embedded in the masonry, 
expressive of the benefits derived from the virtues of the water, for 
Rich regards them as sacred relics; but why the presiding nymph 
should be wooed by the hammer and the votive offering of a nail, as 
he supposes, wo have yet to learn.® We incline, therefore, to the 
belief that the arched masonry of the period was so far defective in 
the science of keying that the j)roccsss of studding with iron nails was 
necessary to tlie firm union of the blocks in the formation of the arch: 
otherwise the nails would be found in conspicuous crevices only, and 
not, as they are, wedged around the entire scam. 

The little fount of Dcralamajeh has, however, other attractions for 
tho Knglish traveller, nor can he read a name carved on the grotto 
there without sympathy and regret; sympathy for the bercavoil lady 
so feelingly mentioned in the delightful pages of “ Kurdistan and 
Nineveh,” and regret that Claudius Rich, who, with a true tiutiquariau 
eye, so critically examined and ably wrote upon both Nineveh and 
Babylon, should not himself have been spared to witness tho results of 
Iiis foresight, achieved by Layard a few years later only. For the 
first detailed notices of these places we are certainly indebted to that * 
eminent man, who, as a traveller, treated all subjects, whether 
geography, history, or antiquities, with an inherent skill that cannot 
fail of being appreciated by those who follow his foot-priiits on the 
same soil. Nothing, indeed, is wanting in his descriptions, though 
he was but a passer-by; and for labour in detail, where he had op¬ 
portunities of survey, he cannot he surpassed. Like the geologist, 

' EcclcsiaBticus xxviu 3. 

® Layard regards the arch as the work of Greek or Roman age. We think 
otherwise, from the prevailing practice noticed in Ecclesiasticus, which would, wo 
presume, refer it to a still earlier period. * 

® Rich, in his ‘‘ Kurdistan and Nineveh," deems these emblems expressive of a 
registered vow in the event of recovery from sickness.—Vol. li., page 34. 


*9 A 3 
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imlocd, wlio predicts the exir-tenco of precious metals from observa¬ 
tions of the .sr)ils, Rich, thirty years ago, presaged tlie existence 
of Assyrian moiinnionls in the mines from whence they have been 
cxlinmcd.' 

Tlie prejudices of the Osinauli had, however, not then relaxed, or, 
from Jtich’s well known liberality and zeal, our museums would have 
been stored with Assyrian relics at the commencement of the present 
century. At that time all that we knew of either Nimrud or IS'ineveh 
was from the pen anil ])encil of Rich, whose survey, engraved in the 
volumes cditeil by his w'idow, will be found as correct as the most 
diligent eiilhii.'-iast can desire; indeed, were it not for the renewed 
impiirv into Assyrian siihjeets, the jnvsent survey wc have the honour 
of submitting to the public might have been «lispensed with, for its 
value ehicfly consists in corrol)orating the fidelity of his positions; 
aiul otherwise, (hough (piitc iiniieceshary, stamping his narrative w’itli 
the broad seal of truth, lie was tin' first real labourer in Assyrian 
liehls. 

Before e(»nclLuliiig we may he permitted a few words on the 
identity of the ruins we have so often traversed, and have attempted 
to delineate as they exist “ in situ," opposite to Mosul, at the present 
time; for it ajipears to us that liayard, in remarking,the evidence 
afforded by the examination of alt tlie known ruins of Assyria further 
identifies Nimrud with Nineveh, and that the former represents the 
original site of tlio city " (Vol. ii., pp. 21o, 24G, of Nineveh and its 
Remains), is in error. That the former was endowed with the name” 
as a part of the district of Nineveh, or as the capital of a subsequent 
date, we Avill not deny; hut that it was “ par excellence” the capital 
of Assyria from the earliest times we cannot subscribe to. In the 
disquisition upon giving a new locality for the cajiital of Nineveh in 
favour of Nimn'id, the eminent explorer and writer on Assyria has 
called in the whole of the surrounding ruins intermediate between the 
Tigris and the 7Ah, to aid in swelling tlio confined area of the latter 
to the rank* and dignity of a metropolis! The same argument® that 
has bemi adopted for Nimnul in the same sense is surely applicable 
also to the larger quadrangle around Koiyuiijik, which, besides 

* We iarer this from his rough notes and from his fragments, Cuneiform and 
other carefully iireserved relics, though he nowhere directly asserts their exist¬ 
ence. Ills journals are, indeed, oi\ly the results of ohservutibns, not of reflection, 
Ills death preventing his opinions being embodied with the former. 

- We shall endi'avour to explain this further w’ben cousidering the position of 
Nimrud in the paper accompanying its plan. 

Itinerary and inferred census of population from the pages of Jonah. 
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traditionally bearing tlio actual nainn of Ninovcli' (Niiiiia) for .ages, 
is capable of coiitaiaiug all llio Assyrian ACotiges yet fouinl at 
Nimrud and its locality. The broad walls and noble wa.1 or defences 
of the former appear to us, indeed, of more inipoidance in a categorical 
inquiry of this nature, than all tlio historical accounts piib]ish(‘d of the 
capital since the flood.® Tlx-se are more or less vague and conflicting, 
and mislead instead of instruct. They .should, therefore, one and all 
be set aside in favour of ocular evidence, where, as in this in,stance, wo 
have it; even if, from the earlie'-t time.s, arhitrarv opinion, foii'uh'd on 
tradition, had not decided iu fixing the Nineveh of the xvorld. In 
oj)po.sition, therefore, to Ctc.sia.s .and Diodorus,® tohSiiaho and PlohMiiy,* 
Avc must he allowed to retain the c.apital where it i.s .sflf-cvideiit its 
founder estahlislicd ft. Wc cannot consent, indeed, to sell it.s birth- 
right for the mess of/x?«mcry the fonner'’ two have pivsented n.-i with, 
though even at the present day*' the Tigris is conldunded with (ho 
Euphrates hy half the poj)ulation of the district. Xoiio])lion, in the 
Anabasis, though lie mentions not the name of Nineveh, mahos the 
city in ruins oppoxsite Mespila the caiutal of the kingdom of the 


^ Tlie characters represent the mime in the Cuncifonn 

writings of Assyia, equivalent to the Hebrew, The Septu.ngiiit writes 

tile name NivfiJi, Nu'fi/j/, and the ordinary Grcel; writings Xii'oi.', as tin* form, 
wliile in Latin it is denominated Ninus. See Kitto, under Nineveh; and Colonel 
ilawliiison siijjplios* as the inouogrnin for tlie city. 

- The Klio.sr limmdary, .ns the most acoc.s'-ilde point, would rei|iiiro the liulk of 
the population for its defence. We shall refer again to tliis siihjcet w-lieii con¬ 
sidering the position of Nimnld in the next paper. 

•® These authors pl.nce it on the Euphrates, an cgr(‘gioii.s hut coiniiion enoiigli 
error, an we have before pointed out. ^ 

■* Niinrud is evidently defined as the NiiKweli of these geograjihcr-s, .nnd at the 
period they WTOte it doubtless held the title, .nceonling to lOisterii u.^age, after the 
destruction of the ctqiitul. Strabo’s identifying the region as C.ilacheno i.s 
conclusive, however, xvc think, of Nimnid’s not hoMing tlie uriijinal title of 
Nineveh, for it has been recognised by Colonel Rawliiison as the Krilkhu of the 
Cuneiform writings, and the Calali of Gone,sis x. As such, it was doubtless the 
princioal city of Calacheiie, the name of the district in Strabo’.s time, and, fiom 
being the last inhabited, known also a.s the rcprc'-ontative of the original Aluror 
Nineveh, its contemporary city from the first foundation of the monarehy tliere. 

■’ If Aristotle, IMutareli, Auliis Gellius, and .lo'-epli Sealiger are correct in , 
their estimate of th» charticter and waitings of Ctesius, his fragments should eea.<-e 
to be quoted ns authority for anything. We*l);dievi5 the statements of the latter 
geographers, Strabo and Ptolemy, to apply exclusively to Nimrfid Avhilc it held 
rank as the capital of & later tvge. Wc shall consider th.e subject again in the 
description of Niinrfid. . 
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Meiles; at least, we presume so, from its extent in comparison with 
the neighbouring Larissa, which can be no other than Nimrfid, aiul 
the fact of its reqairing the special interposition of the gods for its 
capture by the enemy. Xenophon, indeed, is nowhere so lax as any 
of the other ancient writers that have been quoted, and in geogra¬ 
phical details he far excels them in perspicuity and acuteness. In the 
region wo are considering, every foot of his masterly retreat is 
apparent, and if aught were wanting, cither in distances or description, 
to recognize the whereabouts of the Greeks at the time of passing the 
Great Castle and city of the Modes, wo have the very name of 
Mespila, by a simple transition of Oriental orthography, rendered in 
the modern one of Mosul.^ 

Lastly, wo have the tomb of Jonah erected on* •* one of the principal 
mounds within the area of the city, bearing to this day the name of 
the capital to which his mission was especially ordained. Though his 
reputed death and burial here may not obtain sufficient credit to 
warrant its j)ositive identity as Nineveh, still the name of Jonah 
itself in eounexitui at all with the dc.sobite .site before us, brought 
down from age to ago in a country wdioro habits, customs, and 
traditions are proverbially as nnehangeablo as the sun above, stamps 
it with a reputation that might otherwise be questionable. The name, 
however, has doubtless been applied to other ruin.s occupying 
contiguous positions, and, indeed, as w’o have said before, wo consider 
the territory included between the Tigris and the Zab, south of the 
Kh6sr, as comprehended in the proper name.® The po.sitions of 
Sclannyeh and Nimriul, as being inhabited to a later date, would 
retain the name after the abandonment of the capital,^ and in this 

* Mespila, or Mtff-Trii/Xar, “central gates,” &c., named, we presume, by the 
/Greeks from being midway between the I’ersian Gulf, the Kuxinc, the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and the Caspian Seas. The term, after Alexander’s conquest, soon 
became converted into Muspil and Musvil, to be furllicr corrupted into tho 

Arabicised Mosul, after the Mahomedau conquest. signifies “ joining or 

connecting,” and is equally applicable to a spot from whence emanated the 
diverging caravan routes that led to Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Northern 
Asia Minor, in early times as in the present day, when wo see it as the central 
mart which connects the traders of tho surrounding countries in one common 
pursuit. 

“ In the same way as London and its environs arc included under the same 
general term of London, when not necessary to particularize a sjngle locality; but if 
we speak of the city of London, th% words must be held as significative of the 
city’s limits alone. 

•* Many infttances of this may be quoted; Seleucia retained the name Babylon 
long after the original Babylon was destroyed, and Baghdad, even at tho present 
time, is named sometimes after tho original Babel; at least, the episcopal chair of 
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way Yakut, and other Arab Geographers not oA'er-eviticaJ in iiuiuirv. 
became possessed of Iboir Icnowledge of Assyrian sites, tliat is, by tlin 
slmplo traditions of :i. now pcojde. These have dwindled to lucro 
villages since the Arab g(!ograj)hers passed from the scene, and hence 
tho name of Nineveh or Ninua again attadiiii;; to its primitivo 
])osition in proximity to hlosul, which place in tlie present day cacii 
aftbrds the patronymic of hlosuhiAvd, not only lo its oAvn inhabitants 
but to those of the villages at a considerable distance* around; (Ikj 
country north of the Zab at the same time receiving tho title of Ardh 
Mosul, in much the same way us may ho supposed tho capital, 
NincA'ch, ga\"o its name to the identical distiMct in olden time. Tin* 
extent of tho Nineveh of Jonah, its pojAulation, and much cattle, need 
not, therefore, alarnPthc greatest sceptic, though avo must confess tin.' 
dimensions given to the city by Diodorus Siculus,^ to b(5 !n> 
irreconcilablo witli truth as tlnj most determined Mnucbaiihen of 
ancient or modern times could desire. Wo avo, boA\'over, more 
inclined to attribute error to tho stadia of his manuscript than 
culj)al)ility to liinisclf or liis informant, particularly as he gives a 
correct distance of seventy furlongs or stadia, Avhou descrihing the 
flight of the rebels, as the interval betAvecn tbe mountains and tin* 
capital of Nineveh, a fcAV^ j)a.go.s further on.' 

Wo now close this paper, Avith hojie it may in some mea;jure 
elucidate the map, on Avhich every care I)as b(‘en bestowed to render 
it descriptive of the interesting spot. Our observations extend to 
Nineveh alone,'as all connected Avith the modern J\rosur' Avill lx* 

the Bishops of Babylon, after Si-li ueia av;is niinc'l, took root in Baf^lidad, .Tnd stilJ 
stands, though in a tottering and disroptitahle stale, as the scat of a l)i8hop bear¬ 
ing the title of Babylon. Selencia, too, gave its name to other places after it was 
abandoned, and of Eski Baghdads, or “ Old liag!id.ads,” Ave have a goodly nssort- 
nicnt, though in these eases the name of Baghdad has returned to the origiiuit 
site; the “Old Baghdads” being ruins of more modern jiositions, founded by 
caprice, or necessity, and again deserted for the original city. Tlie modern 
Basreh too stands on the site of Abileh, Avliieh n.'imc is lost and replaced by that 
of the city of Sindbad, now seen in ruins five miles wesl^of the modem Basreh, 
bearing with the ignorajjt the name of Jamd Ali only, that of part of a mosr|ne, 
the suigle pile left erect there. 

Instead of four hundred and eighty stadia, the circuit of the walls is but one- 
eighth, or sixty stadia. 

• Compare Book, chap, i., 101, Avith page 121 of the same book and chapter, 
in the English traiyatiun of Booth. 

3 With respect to it Ave quote the a^t Avords of Sir Anthony Shirley, in 
Purchas, p. 1387 of the 2nd vol. After speaking of Nineveh, he adds ; “ within 
one English mile of it is a place called Mosul, a small thing, i%thor to be a 
witnesse of the otlicr's mightinessc and God's judgement^ than of any fashion of 
magnificence in itsclfe.” 
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sufficifiitly exj.'llcit in tlio map itself, and any coniincnts we have 
inclul;Ljed in not bearing on tlio subject we bavo undertaken, it is 
hoped will bo received as inserted only, to relieve the tedimn of 
geographical detail. We have, however, to remark that the whole 
country contained in the plan is under cultivation, even to the 
snininits of the walls of Nineveh and the eminences of Koiyunjik 
and Ncbi Yunus, wherever the plough can furrow uninterrupted by 
the artificial obstructions of the ancient works. These fields and 
furrows have been ev<-luded from the j)lau to render objects more 
distinct; but the reader himself can reflect how’ much the little 
iiu]>lcmcnt of hu>baudry, in the action of centuries, has had to 
perform in reducing man’s w'orks to their pnssent height, and what 
remains for it to eflect ere tin* crumbled walls Ho swept to a level 
with the surface of the plain, wdiieh, to the W'cst, between it and the 
Tigris, is mostly of coinp.arativcly recent sedimentary formations, 
added to annually by the d('tritns of structures Avorn down by the 
combined etibrts of rain and the jdough. That the Avails which, after 
so great an int<>rval of time, show such remnants, must liaA^e been 
originally of ample dimensions .and .strength, avc cannot doubt, oven 
if historical records Averc silent on the subject; and these relate, tliat 
four hnndrcd thousand men AA'cre thrice dofoale<l before the city w'as 
laid siege to; and then, to effect its c.aptiiro, after an investment of 
tAvo years, the rivers, at the interposition of the Gods, bi’ought about 
Avhat man had hitherto been iinablo to achieve.^ 

To reconcile this part of the account, how’cvei', with modern 
a]tj)earancc.s, avc Lave only to picture to ourselves an unusual flood 
in the 'i igris. Aviih the dykes in jaissession of the enemy, and an 
oxtraordinaiw downfall of rain swelling the Khosr to such an extent 
as to break doAvn its trij)lc dams at No. 27, near the cast and 
principal Avail. Tin; prophecy that “ Nincv'ch could never be taken 
by force till the river became the city’s enemy,” Avonld be easily 
fnlfillod by their destruction, and the panic-stricken king, under the 
conviction that the o/aclo had been accomplished, must have at once 
abandoned his empire and bis life. “ Their memorial had perished 

' Diodorus Siculus, book ii., chap. 2, makes the Euphrates the destroyer of the 
rity. This is a confusion of names %vliich we have endeavoured to point out as 
till common enough in the country. After great reflection in connection witli 
the surface levels of the locality, we, liowcvcr, conclude the Khdsr, and not 
the Tigris, to have been chiefly iii(trumcntal in its ruin, tlie more so as the 
walls contiguous to the Tigris are in all respects, as regards the admission of 
the river witlflii them, as perfect as ever they were. Tlitre is indeed, no trace 
of a rupture on the side of the Tigris which can be attributed to the effects of 
tlic stream. 
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with tliem,” iiuleed, litul uot tlio literary acuinou of Rawlinson boon at 
hand to develop the wonderful discoveries of Layard. To the former, 
in anticipation of the approval of Oov'ermiioiit, mo have inscribed tho 
nrip of Nineveh A Though but a small tribute, it is one of admiration 
tor tho physical and mental energy which, in the tiebls of Cuneiform 
and geographical inquiry, he has j)crsevc>ringly^ display'cd, and which 
wo have been an eye-witness to for many years ])ast, 

Nimrud and its topography forms tho subject of tho next 2 >aper to 
accompany Sheet II. of onr maps. Tho limited time at our di.> 2 )osal 
would not admit of separate jdan-s being made (»f the excivations at 
either jdacc. The excellent work of Layard, however, supfdies all 
deficiencies on this and every other .subject that may be roipiired for 
a full comprelicusioit of tho ve.stigtjs of Assy^j ia. 


Toi'oonAiMiv or Ni.uui'o, 

Illuhh'ahve oj i^heet 2 jk/ of l]i<‘ I'o-'dom 

Though we have for con.si.-|(!ucy’.s .sako lent our ondoavours to 
maintain the ca])ital of As,syria on tho spot it ha.s .so long occupied, 
and have ohjoctod in the previous jiaper to the grounds on which 
Iiayard ha.s Oh.sayod to transfer the diguilio.s of tho metrojiolis to this 
jdacc, we quite concur in lii.s general oh.servati(ms re.si)cctiiig Nimnid, 
vhich, geographically’’ coiisitlered, it is 2 u-e.--mued held the second 
rank among Assyrian citie.s, and it is not unlilvcly that it attained a 
greater imjiortanee after the destruetion of the original Nineveh; the 
po.siti<)n and religions character of its edifice.s rendering it, avo infer, a 
favourite residence of the monareh.s of A.s.syria. In Ea.stcrn wars, loo, 
the dostriictlon of the capital from the carlie.st time-s a 2 q>cars to have 
been the chief incentive to coiujiic.-t; and, razed a.s the original 
Nineveh is stated to have been on its overthrow by tin; Alede.s, the 
remnant of its people Avould, after the cxeitenumt bad pa.s.sed away, 
naturally eongrogato in the noighhourhood of tlio saeivd t'(lirice.s, and 
around their altars endeavour to erect again a .shelter for their wive,s 
and children, before settling down in their turn as a subjugated but 
protected race. 

In the plenitude of power, and, indeed, while advancing toAiards 
that state, wo may conclude that the A.ssyrian.s, as well as other 
nations amlytious of conquest, would first of all secure themselves 
from foreign invasion; additional grounds for placing thg capital on 
the banks of the* Khosr are thus furnished, as, protected as the 
' Slicct 1st of the Vc-stiges of AssyriM. 
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territory otlierwi.«o is l)y tlio Ti^^ri^, by the Zub, and by tbo hilly 
range of Malclub defended again by ilio Gomel or Ghazir-Su, the 
north-wcfitcrn boundary, skirted only by llio small rivulet, is by far 
the weakest point. Common prudence alone would, therefore, dictate 
the necessity of establishing the bulk of the population on the most 
accessible position. lienee the situation of Kliorsabad at one 
extremity of the line, and Nim'V(‘h, the cay)ital of the country, pro¬ 
tected also by the Tigris, at the other. These, connected by a scries 
of posts at dams situated at intervals along the Khosr’.s course, in 
relation with th(^ noble water-defences of the melrojmlis, by keeping 
the Kh6sr at a high ehwation, must have answered admirably as a 
bulwark against approach from tlin assailable <(narter : and, for the.so 
reason.s also we must reganl tlio locality of Niriiriid as peculiarly 
adapted to tl»e situation of a. ])roYiiici:il town in which might bo 
established the clu^rislied oinbleuis of religion, the lotnj)los necessary 
to them, and tbo palaces essential to oilher the inagnilicenco or 
recreations of the Assyrian kings; for protected by contiguous rapid 
streams, but a small force was needed to watch over tin; security of 
the position where tranquillity invited to tlie observances of the fsiith, 
as W(dl as to the cnjoynnsiits incidental to existence in a setni- 
barbarons condition of society. 

That Ninirud, a.s the representative of Ninev(!h, remained 
inhahitod to the last as the protected asylum of its scattered people 
there can, perhaps, be little doubt, for ilic broad face of the country 
speaks of its abandonment by the Tigris at a period Pong subsequent 
to its foundation; and tho excavated canal l)rouglit with such 
diligence and ingenuity from the distant Zab, supplies a conjectural 
page in its history which, affirmative of its sanctity as a chorislied 
position, points to its occupation as a city so long as tho tunnel and 
canal on tho west bank of the Z:ib remained open and intact; and, as 
was the custom in ancient as well as in modern times, it doubtless 
bore also tbo name of its great archetype, Nineveh. Wa may date its 
decline and final desertion from the time tho former was severed from 
tho aqueduct by an cncroaclinient of tbo river. Wlicn this event 
happened wc cannot ascertain, for history is silent; but identified as 
Ninirud is with the Larissa^ of Xenophon's Anabasis, we learn that it 
ivas deserted at least twenty-two ccntnrics back, and, perhaps, for a 
considerable period previous to his passage through the country. 
The account he gives of its cafiture during an eclipse of*tlio sun has 
reference doubtless to its <lcgradation on the falj of the Assyrian 
monarchy. The rcpilal shows, however, that tho current of events 

^ Kook III. 
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connected with these interesting ruins had not then stagnated in the 
dark abyss of time. 

Notwithstanding th(! additional materials j>la(M*d at our dis[)osal 
by the recent discoveries, we must ever remain dependent in a- great 
incasuro on conjecture for the coinjiarative anti<juity of Assyrian sites. 
Even with the correct interpretation of the Assyrian records, after 
years of ic.arncd and patient investigation by ilawllnson and others, 
we may not he nearer the truth in this respect, for the tablets appear 
to ho records more of individual }>rowes.s than of historical or 
geographical detail, though among them there are legends of great 
value, doubtless, to both sciences. In considering the relative 
antiquity of several cities comprised within the limits of an original 
kingdom like Assyria genealogical lists would seem to he the surest 
guide for the attainment of correct results. These, however, can only 
bo regarded as ajjproxiraate landmarks to the key of inquiry, not as 
the “open, sesame'' of truth itself; for after all th<!y may serve only 
to recognize the restorer of a i)n,l!ice, or j)orhaps the ingenious 
decorator of an apartment that existed before, perliaps,-without “ the 
foreign aid of ornament,” even previous, indeed, to the invention of 
letters or of sculpture. Certainly the elaborate execution displayed 
at Nimrhd in the construction and fittings of the galleries and apart¬ 
ments, in the finished detail of costume and arms, and in the carving 
of its raany-lincd slabs of masonry, all point to an era of refinement, 
both in art and science, that could not have pertsiincd to tlie dawn of 
Assyrian cxistetice, but must have been the creation.s of long study, 
founded on system, during years of jirosperity and rejmse.’ The 
surest tost of autiipiity must be sought for, therefore, in the earlier 
hieratic forms of sculpture, Avhich wc believe can be traced in the 
coarse stone and colossal biills^ of Koiyunjik ami Kborsabad, perliap* 
covering still ruder forms of a more primitive type, in the same way 
as the creations of a subsequent period, when higher art prevailed, 
arc found displacing the works of a past generation. 

From all we saw, indeed, in our hasty survey of the Niinriid 
palaces, wo arc inclined to regard them as the last monuments of 
Assyrian skill when she had reached lier zenith of prosperity, and her 
people the acme of comprehensiveness, as mental endowments were 

^ Layard notices of one of liis early discoveries that it surpasses tliose of 
Khorsabdd.—See ‘I Nineveh and its Remains,” Vol. I., chap, ii., p. 41 ; and 
again in page 63 he adds of others, “ althou^ the relief was lower yet the outline 
was, perhaps, more careful and true than those of Khorsabafl,” and this 
description is appar&tly characteristic of the earliest palatial sculptures of 
Nimrdd : see page 64, 

- Some* of these hear only a few letters or a name for an inscription. 
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tilt'll developed in the rsioe. To these ^j^radiial developments wo 
must ascribe, perhaps, tlio lickle nature of their worship as charac¬ 
terized in the religions emblems now open to inspection; and, if the 
winffed deity of the Persians, found in most of the inonunients of the 
Achieinenian kings at B(‘histiin, Persepolis, and other places, as is 
generally admitted, originated in Assyria, wo must conclude that the 
emblem itself, copied by the Persians, ])erfaincd to a form of doctrine 
which, though blended with primitive idolatry, at all events embodied 
ail idea of one supreme god, distinct from terrestial beings yet 
likened unto humanity, indeed, having for its type the great model of 
the Creator portrayed in the 1st chapter of Genesis.^ This model is 
nowhere found at Koiyiinjik and Khorsabad, but is represciite<l on 
the monuments of the later palaces at Niinrud," and adojited by the 
Persians, affords evidence that Nimriul existed long after the for¬ 
mer were deserted, for elligies such as this are not the idle creations 
of a day, but must have become tin* accci»tod emblem of Jehovah only 
after matured reflection had ended in conviction as to former error. 
With individuals such transformations occur only after years of 
thought; with nations in the enjoyment of j)ros]>erity and peace, they 
may be cflected citlier in the course of a generation, or of centuries. 
Wlictlier tbo reformed mode of worship eomicctod with this emhlcni 
was di^seminatcd from Palestine"' tlirough Assyria into Persia, or 
whether it sprung forth in Assyria and radiati'd to the east and west, 
is an intricate question. That it obtained as tbo latest symbol of 
divinity in Assyria can scarcely be denied from its adoption by Persia; 
that it became ougriifted on the jmro Sab£e.an doctrines held by 
enlightened generations j)reccdiiig iimy be verified, pcrlijips, on tbo 
relics in our museums; and that both succeeded to Iconisiii, cr tlie 
corrupt idol.atry practised soon after the re-peopling of the earth, 
subsequent to tbe flood, we may 2 >resumc from the light thrown on 
the subject by Biblical writers, and from the absence of the efligy 
among earlier idols, as the monsters of Polytheism themselves stand 

' Verses 2(i and 27. “Let us create man in our own image and after onr 
likeness.” The artists of cAcry age have, perhaps, put a too literal interpretation 
on the text. 

* Layard’s Nineveh, Vol. II., p. 202. 

“ We have the figure on a cylinder bearing the Phoenician inscription, 

^ 1 —- K P+ P ^ similar efligy on the 

w.-vll of a nnmimy pit in Egypt, desexihed under the head of “ Burial,” in the 
Biblieal Cyclopwdia of Kitto, It also aiiounds on the cylinders of Babylonia and 
Assyria in connection with symbols of Sabieism, tbe sacicd tree and bull of 
Assyria; these cylinders, however, avc regard as of an era far later than others on 
which the figure of Ormuzd is not seen. 
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revealed to u? in tlie sulitnrranean |)a?sa"cs of Koiyuitjik, which 
we believe lo have been the abode of the primitive hierarchy of 
Assyria. Tliosc colossal homotaiirs, which seem to have presided 
over the early mythology of Assyria in the absence of Ormuzd him¬ 
self, winged as they are expre.ss care and protection, while their 
human features imply Godhead in tlx? more exalted faculties of tlio 
mind. » 

Thus iiitellectuully formed, the fabricators of such Avorks could not 
remain in ignorance of a still higher order of creation, apart from the 
globe they occupied. The firi'ianu-nt above, thorn, by day and night, 
exhibited a spleiidonr over which they bad no control, but which their 
reason led tbofn to^view a,s re[)li‘te with omens, good and evil, to man¬ 
kind. The result of study and contemplation .soon exhibited the 
latter in the diviiiation.s and ,sorceries the Chaldeans were so cele¬ 
brated for; and to the former may be traced that profound .system of 
a-stronomy, Avliich, above all other sciences, leads the mind into regions 
Avliero it is lo.st in wonder and aniazeinent at its oavd diininutiveness. 
In the science, then but iinporfectly devadoped, men could only con- 
CfiA'c a Great C.iu.se in iuAisible action, and took to Avorsbipping it 
tbrougb if a most prominent and mv.'^terious Avork.'', the sun, moon, 
Stars, air, earth, fir<’, Avater, and the winds,^ 

The imagination wonbl, liowev'or, still intrude the portrait of an 
invisible origin, and as in the first chapter of Genesis avo are told, 
“Man wa.s made after God’s own image,” it i.s not surprising that 
the idea became a prevalent one Avitb the Avliole liiiman family who 
thought on the subject at all, and that the representations of the deity 
should apj>car anew diA"este<l of their more brutal forms and cleA’uted 
high above the earthly groups in the picture; the dimiuislied propor- 
tioii.s, at the .same time, conveying a rinlc per.^pectivo idea- of “ 
habitation in infinity and .space, Avbilc the winged circle surrounding 
the figure not inaptly illustrated His attributes of ubiijulty and eter¬ 
nity.” Compared, indeed, witlt existing emblems of Indy and evil 
personages, where tlie limbs an<l featui-os arc puinled with dagnorreo- 
type exactness, we may deem the As.syrian Oi inuzd as the most simple 
and pure of the class.^ 

But under wdiatcver phase we view Niinnid, whether in relation 

* Herodotus, 4iI Clio, Art. CXXXI. 

* With our extended id.'as at the present day, a single eye invested with a 
halo of glory, relict as it is of pagan ages, serves to typify all-seeing but 
invisible origin of nature. 

In the East, there is a vast number of miserable edifices boasting the title 
of Chribfian churches, AA'lio.se exterior aspects are the h ast ofiensive parts about 
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to its claim to x*emote antiquity, or as a sacred position of a later 
Assyrian period—it is full of interest. Iii the latter sense, we are 
inclined to rc/;ard it as a seat of Magism, where the occult sciences, 
blended with faint notions of a pure deism, were earliest fostered, and 
disseminated in a corrupt form, which subsequently provoked and 
led to the reformation of Zoroaster. Birds hovering over, and bearing 
away the entrails of the dead in the Nimrud sculptures, seem to savour 
of Magian funereal observances, in much the same way as Ormuzd is 
represented presiding over the living groups. In the generality of 
the Nimriid sculptures, indeed, we were struck with the disproportion 
between them and the more colossal forms of the monster groups of 
Kolyunjik and Khorsabad; while those of the human class at the 
former place, invariably wear a marked superiority in size, as w'eU as 
in elaborate cxccutiou, over similar personages in the mounds of the 
latter places. To us this seemed particularly illustrative of the march 
of mind in fAe progress of time, as claiming for man an intellectual 
position in advance of the animal creation, while, at the same time, it 
withdrew from Nimrud pretensions to a very remote antiquity.^ Its 
tablets too exhibit a copiousness of legend quite in accordance with 
accumulated events. They show, moreover, that composition and 
petral calligraphy excelled in its schools, and that operative talent 
was acquired, in the ratio demanded by the increasing pedigree and 
deeds of a long line of kings. 

On the other hand, however, the claims of Nimrud to bo regarded 

■« 

them; for within they tire full of uiiscemly pictures executed in the very lowest 
style of painting, for art we cannot call it. Curxon, in his Monasteries of the 
Levant,” gives a ludicrous account of some of the.se daubs, which disgrace huunin 
nature, however low the iutullect may he; and on this soil from whence so many 
noble monuments have been exhumed, the Christian traveller has to deplore the 
low standard of the Christian mind, which, in the present day, can reverence 
effigies of holy personages compared with which the idols of the Assyrians are 
singularly superior, both in ideal expression and human design. 

^ Whether these horned liuman bulls, lions, &c., received in Assyria, at any 
time, divine honours or not, is a subject involved in some obscurity; on cylinders 
from Assyria and Babylonia, the bull is often an attendant, or, indeed, made the 
scat or throne of Jehovah. In later times, when the veil had been raised which 
obscured tlie baseness of human reason, tlicse monsters may have been degraded 
to a subordinate place in the temples, preparatory to their exclusion altogether. 
That they were deified in Egypt, and countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
there can be no doubt, from numerous scriptural notices of the worship; and that 
tlieir frontal decorations served to ty,pify sovereignty and power, if not divi¬ 
nity, in the personages who adopted them, wo have full warrant of from the 
pages of Daniel Sind the coins of the Macedonian period. Aleixander the Great is 
always thus decorated and, to the present day, among Orientals, is scarcely known 

by any other title than Zu’l Kurueiu, “ the two-horued” Majesty. 
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as of a synchronous era with the ruins opposite Mosul now denomi¬ 
nated Nineveh, must not bo set aside, for they are cogent, and time 
perhaps, will pronounce them conclusive, though we cannot agree with 
Layard that “Nimriid represents the oriyma? site of the city,”'for 
reasons we have specified both in this and the preceding paper on the 
capital. Actuated by a fair spirit of inquiry, wo express dissent on 
what may be considered pure geographical grounds alone. We have 
no desire indeed to overset theories founded on the ample experience 
and erudition which the able illustrator of Assyrian monuments has 
brought to bear upon a sulycci intricatcj and bewildering in a super¬ 
lative degree; and our hints, therefore, it is hoped, will be regarded 
only in the light of suggestions placed by the way.sld(!, to .smoothen 
and not obstruct the progres.s of others in the great road to truth. 
That other great cities of the dag were established at a cotemporary 
period with Nineveh, is evident from Bible redation, coufirinetl by 
existing ruins on the spot represented by Slu'ct 111. of our “ Vc.sliges 
of Assyria/’ all of which have been more or les.s (ixplored by the enter¬ 
prising Layard, who, after careful analytical reasoning ‘'in situ,” h.is 
pronounced the early structures of Nimnid as dc.serving a first rank in 
the classification of human fabric.s in this part of Asia, if not in the 
Avorhl.” A synthetical conclusion in some measure verified by llawlin- 
son, who from recent investigations is inclined, with little liesitation, 
to identify Ninirud willi the Calah of our Bible ami Chalakli (XnXnx) 
of the Scptuagiiit." 

AVe now call attention to the second sheet of the A'estiges of the 
Assyria, in Avhich wo have endcaA’’ourcd to dolincnlc the features of 
the country Avhere Nimnid or Calah once flourished, as a considerable 
city of that region, if not the actual seat of dominion. Layard, Avitli 
much reason, ascribes to Assyria two periods or dynasties, in whiej^ 
the more recent monument.s of its people Avere .separated from tlio 
earliest, perhaps by an iuterAal of many centuries. Adopting this 
vieAv, wc must refer tlic statements of the geographers Strabo and 
Ptolemy as to tbo position of Nineveb, to tho later period, when 
Nimnid stood alone as tho “Omega” of the NincAutc kings, and pos¬ 
sessed the name in virtue of its singular position, after tlie earlier 
cities had ceased to e.vist. The former places it hetAvceii the Lycus 

* Nineveh audits Remains, Vol. ii., p.^4(t. 

“ Nineveh and its Remains, Vol. ii., p. 220. 

•' Genesis x. ll.* The >^^3 of the Jews, and Colonel Rawli^son recognises 
the cflguatp form of Knlkhu *=!!! IK ill the Xluiieiform inscriptions. 
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ami the Tigris,^ the latter on the first of those stroaing. In a strict 
sense we cannot dcninr at citlicr relation, for though actually hor- 
doring on the Tigris, th(‘re is no doubt but that Nimrud latterly 
derived its water from* the /inb or Lveus by means of a great aque¬ 
duct, ingeniously condnelod from that sti'cam to the south-east tangle 
of the city where it borders on the Sinn* Derrch, a petty rivulet hut 
boisterous winter torrent, ha\ irig its source in the isolated hill of Ayn- 
cs-safra to llu; north-eastward. The CTubanhinents of the great canal 
alluded to, where unbrokem by tin; river, are traceable in their whole 

" V 

extent to the Zab ; and in a subsequent age, when the famous tunnel 
at Negnlr had been left dry by the waywardmj.ss of that stream, we 
find an underground tunnel or Kariz"’ connecting Ni^iirnd with the 
waters of the Ghazr-Sn. We have .spoken of this w’ork in the 
de.^crij^tion of the g(‘ucral sheet of Assyria. At present the .statement 
servo.s to sliew (he ini])OitaiiL position held by NimPiid during the 
latter dynasties of Assyria, for though almost within arrow’.s fliirht 
of the Tigris, 0 N('n after its abandonment by that river, tlic cou- 
struetion of a I»road canal twenty-five miles in extent, through a hard 
pebbly soil, was deemed indispensable (o the requirements of its 
population.* 

At the ])rc.sent'time Ximrud stand.s abandoned alike by the Tigris 
and the Zab. aii<l (he viscous current of the Shor Derreli rivulet, 
mingled a.s it is with hifumeii oozing from thermal springs in its hod, 
seems only to mock its desertion by the sweeter streams, as it ejects 
itself over the surface of the [dain beyond. The Tigris at the present 
day in the low season never approaches nearer to the ruins than a mile 
and a, «|narter, while (he Z.ih, since the destruction of the canal, pnrsiu s 
its Course at six miles from its walls. That its palaces and balls, 
p heii erected were, like the original Nineveh, begirt by pleasant waiters, 
there can be no question; nor Is great invention requisite to depict the 
constant struggle which man bad with the clement in the remote ages, 


J It is not at all iinprobnldo but that Ptolemy’s position has no reference what¬ 
ever to Ninniid, but to the Kiiieveh of our map, opposite to tlic laodeni Ajosul. 



'J'liis is referred to in the Cuiieifonn inscription by tlic characters Tf a 
►<!< -T< k- Negfib is a modern Arab name, literally 


t—**i;3 “ hole ” or “ perforation.” , 

» Persiau compound; the nanie of an underground tunnel for condiictii’.g 

a stream to b)wcr grounds, where tlm int<‘riue<liatc land is of<*a higher elevation. 

■* Sec also general poper on this head, where the uork is deemed one of a reli¬ 
gious design. „ 
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to Iceep it subordinate to the objects be bad designed. We have, as 
We Lave previously mentioned, a conjectural jiage written on the 
face of tbe valley before us; everywhere the progress of the Tigris is 
well marked, from the period when its waters first embraced this early 
temple of the human race, to their divorce and suhseq^ueut attachment 
to the rugged outline of the precipices bounding the valley of the 
river to the w'cst. Traces of its c.sircer in the remoter ages are still 
discernible in the abraded cliffs on which the edifices of Ninirud stand, 
as also in the shallow indenture at their base, once occupied by tlio 
ample stream, but now almost obliterated l?y the plough. It seems 
probable, indeed, that the valley of the Tigris here, as well as in the 
neighbourhood bf Jsiueveh, was more confined at the pei'iod w'c sj)eak 
of, and that the same causes* have acted in a greater degree to wi<len 
it to its present extent. Deeper be«ls, occupying intermediate positions 
between the eastern boundary of the valley and the j)rcsont c-hauucl, 
mark also the Tigris’s coui-.se in amediHj\al ])oriod. That named Scrat 
4al ’hu Dcbban® by the modern occupants, bears unmistakeahle evidence 
■of the wayward chai'actor of the curi'cnt which doubtless caused at 
the same time so much anxiety in the niind.s of a free people, for 
in the progress of the stream westward, they must have felt bereaved 
■of their principal defence. Hence, doubtless, the con.'^truction of the 
great dam Awaiyeh* across the channel of the Tigris, the remains 
of which, still the terror of raft-men, have given rise to many ludi¬ 
crous tradition!^ and formed a subject for exuggoration even with 
European travellers.* In the low season the Tigris tunihlcs ami roars 
over the massive masonry it is conqjo.sed ofj and, on a calm night, can 
bo heard at many miles’ distance, moaning as it were a requiem over 
■<lcparted grandeur. Wo witness licre, indeed, the vanity of Jmnian 
labors from the beginning, and require no written tablets to chronicle* 
the over-constant action of nature, which time has portrayed with a 
truthfulness tliat will endure; tlic traditions of the country ascribe the 
•erection of tbc dam both to Nimrnd and Darius, hut in the last name 


• Fluid pressure on the inferior or southern curves, perhaps assisted by cartli- 
■qualtes. 


to the Arabs. 


** The prowler’s way,” an expressive motonisiu common 


j” ** Sounfi,” ** the nimbler.” It i| also called ocvasionally the “ Sakhr 
Nimrud,” or “ Nimndd’s rocks.” 

* The quaint old l^vernier describes the rapid here with a fall of twenty feet; 
and in our English translation of liis voyages it is still fnrdier improved upon by 
the rendering of twenty fathoms. See his Voyages. 

VOL. XV. 2 B 
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we may, perhaps, cliscorn a. Median occupation of the city, long after 
its lirst foundation, Aviien such a work became necessary to confine tlie 
receding waters to the eastern cliffs, in order that the town shoulil 
not be iiisuintcd from so essential an article. Appearances on the 
Avest bank of the ri\’^er lead us to conclude that the work was of some 
extont, and if we are not mistaken, a portion of it will be found 
extending boloAA' the soil as far as a tongue from the rocky ridges 
lying to the W.N.W.’ The opening of the great canal from tlie 
Zab, dates aa’c jUH'.sunie, from the pai'tlal or total destruction of this 


Avork. • 

We need not enlarge on the geological features of the tract con¬ 
tained in the second sheet of the vestiges of Assyria. They arc in 
most respects similar to those in the locality of NineA'eh, excepting 
that the higher ridges Avest of Mosul, which join the Siiijar gronps of 
rocks, alml, Avith a less easy decline, on the valley of'thc Tigris in the 
ncjghbourhoo<l of the Zah. The ridges on either side of this stream, 
iiidof'd, from the Kani Chokh’' ratigo to Sinjar, appear mere continua¬ 
tions; the higher portions soparalcd oidy in the line of their direction 
during the proces.s of cooling, into Acrtical laminso, Avhile the lower 
midulation.s thrown (df from them are mere hubbies cropping forth on 
the surface, AvIien the ridg«'.s ihi'inselves are depressed beneath the 
HUjierstrata, gmieraily of limestone and conglomerate, over the whole 
ri'gion. The 'Tigris, as far as Niuii ii<l, is iijihold on its southern or 
inferior slojic by one of tliese lamina', Avliicli, acting as a great barrier, 
terminates at Mi^lll•i^k, a rocky elevation or cape surmounted by three 
con.sjuciion.s pc'aks a\ hen vicAA'cd from the uoi’th.'"’ Hero, liOAvcver, 
the opposition ceases, and both it and the Zab have availed themselves 
of the oiithit afforded by one of those deep depressions, to break 
tliroiigb the .su}tcj liciiil bubbles of the crust, ami, after many tortuous 
checks, unite to form one grand stream, coursing silently, but deep, 
throng]) coni[)avatively plain lamls, in a more steady course towards 
Bahylonia. 

'J’he effect of this antagonism, has, however, operated to Aviden 
the valley of the river in the struggle of ages ; and like a great 
serpent, the more scope it has obtained, the wider it has spreail 
its convolutions, 'i'liese, sinuous enough in the low season, are ex¬ 
tended over the greater part of the valley in the spring, filling up the 


' We liatl not the means of fros..ing the river with our instruments to prove 
what is advanced, nor would time admit of the delay in the construution of rafts. 

- Tlie name of u high muimt on the summit of a ric ge, crossing the plain 
Letween v* e Lower and Upper Zab. 

• This will be better sc»n on Sheet III. 
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deserted bods; and in periods of flood the waters, like a vast sea, even 
reach the deserted abodes wliicb, centuries ago, they both furnisheil 
and protected. Like tlio victinis of Tantalus’ cup, a l)o.sicged people 
in Nimriid may, indeed, have perished from thirst in sight of tlie 
fluid which, a few months or even days later, iiiumhition brought to 
their very doors. At these times the line erops in the valley lU'e 
swept away, and their owners, with the little household furniture 
they can snatch, accoinpanied by their families and cattle, beat a 
precipitate retreat. Security is afforded them on the wriicks of the 
Assyrian palaces. In the autumn and early,sj)i'iiig, as represented 
the map, the valley of the Tigris cons('(picntly presents a broken 
surface, llroad isi^Jated fields, lying either cultivated or fallow, con¬ 
trast prettily with the cx(;avato«l hollows left by the receding river. 
These exhibit jiools of water interspersed with a dark seiaib or broom, 
the natural product of (dd watercourses; white the rich waving green 
of the crops, enamelled with every variety of wild flower, now under 
the light of a spring sun, now in the shade of a pa.s.sirig cloud, glit¬ 
tering with the early dew or tlie passing droj)s of an April shower, com¬ 
bine to render IVimrud in these months a favorite locality with most 
men. With the nomad and other lovers of TS'atnro, modern or ancient, 
it must always have held a two-f<dd estimation. The mud hamlets of 
Naifelj-Dornwisld and Ninii’ud, as winter abodes of tbe present occu¬ 
pants, infested with wild cats, crawling with vermin, and crinnbling 
under the wretclicdnes.« of construetiou, show, however, that man alone 
disfigures a scene where nature has ever boon bountiful, ami where he 
himself, branded as a “ barbarian,'’ onec stood pre-eminent and consjne- 
uous eiiougb to excite the admiration of states deeming tbemsolvcs 
civilized only after thirty centuries of j)n)grcss. ff ‘Mjarbariau” 
then, how shall we designate him now? For the ethical sj»eculator;» 
indeed, an amj)le and instructive field is open on the hanks of the 
Tigris; though w^e will not deny a similar theatre exists on the shores 
of tlie Thames also, riiilosojdiers, sentimentalists, utilitarians, ot hoc 
genus omne,” have drunk alike of the former as of the latter, yet now, 
except in Australia and in other remote isles of Oceania, we can no 

' I .UiJ Dcrdwisli; this name lias been tliouglitivy many a Mahometan 

corruption of D.iritiK or Ditr^\usli. It ia not unlikely, considering tlmt Ddru or 
Darius is traditionnily invested vvitli the talcs and works of the neiglibourhood as 
well as his great prototype N inirAd. Uotf! names, indited, may have a patent 
signification, though used as mere meaningli'ss epithets in the inout^is of ignorant 
wanderers of the presst-nt day; for, perhaps, they are the only traces left in the 
minds of men of the two powerful dynasties in which NimrAd flourished; in the 
latter as tltb cIiieL in the former as a secondary city. 


, 0. B 9. 
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whore find man so attached to the zero of human liappiness, which ho 
has sunk to from the enjoyment of a full measure of prosperity and 
power. Amhitious only of freedom, ho is content in his rags, and 
will not barter them for tlie silk and ermine of a shackled existence; 
though covetous enough of the latter if able to possess himself of them 

“ Tlie good old rule .... the simple plan, 

Tliat they should tal«! who have the power; 

And tln-y should keep who can.” 

Wo have again wandered a little from the subject in hand, but 
Hcdoiiiu-liko, our disj)osition is to stray from the direct path to scan 
tlie expanse around; and in the absence of other interesting objects, we 
imiy be excused plucking an inviting flower, so long as wc delay not 
to extract it by the roots. We will now quit Layard's lint in the 
jilaii, and direct our stejis eastwards, along the margin of the old bed 
of the river, past the mouldering walls of the mud hamlet that has 
nsiirpod the name of the “ mighty hunter Nimrod,” pertaining to the 
long-hnried vestiges of the splendid halls beyond; our guide is tlic 
high yiyramid marked 7 in the Before we reach it, however, 

we are sensible of having stmnhled into a hollow way,“ filled from a 
ravine and Aviuter torrent coming from near Tel Aguh or Yakub, 
north of the city. Absorbed as wc arc in the dark jiiles before us, wo 
heed not the SAvainji we are wading through, further than to observe, 
on coming to the niiu'gin of the ruins, that the conglomerate of the 
tertiary rocks bounding tlie east edge of the valley has not only been 
scarped artificially, but is also well worn by tlio water-attrition of a 
longyicriod. The conclusion at once is, that the Tigris itself flowed 
horc^ at a very remote time, and this is further confirmed by the contin¬ 
uation of the hod, and a well marked water-line or beach, as far south 
as Tel Clnnieh.* This bed noAV receives only the winter contributions 
from the ravine north, ami the Shor Derrch rivulet south, of the city, 
which latter, when Niinrud was in a flourishing condition, we are led 
to believe, had its debouchure lower down, on the line of the einbank- 
inent of the great canal, wdioro we see the ojiening® below the isolated 
undulation south of tlie eastern suburbs. This isolated piece of rock 

' Sheet II. of the Vestiges of Assjm. 

- No. (i of the plan. 

® No. GjOf the plan. 

' Refer to the general plan for this artificial pile, ^ts distance would rmt 
admit of including it in the large scale of Sheet IT. 

® JLirUcd f on the plan. < 
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soil^ appears, indeed, from the debris of buildings iij)on it, and from its 
singular conformation, to have been connected originally with the 
rock undulations on which the city was first designed; the great em- 
bayment that we now seo separating thoui, having been ft/nned by the 
combined back-water action or eddies of the Tigris, and the pressure 
and percolations from the Shor Dcrreh in the lapse of ages. Tho 
walls of the city, broken and incomplete to the south, look certainly 
as if their terminations had been swept away by tho flo(»d.s. North of 
Nimi'ud tho character of the country is the same; unless ,so[»arale<l by 
rain-courses it averages a height of twenty and thirty feet above the 
valley of the river where it abuts on it, hnt’moie distant undulations 
rise to an elevation of eighty and ninety foot, culminating in still 
liigher points, about five and a half miles north of Sehuniyeh. 

Breaking through the crops or tertiary bubbles hert! bordering tho 
valley to the east, the chief stniani is the Slior Derrch rivulet, 
emanating from springs in the hill of Mar Daniel. At seasons it is 
quite dry in tho lower part, owing to tho water being turned on to 
the upper plains for irrigation, but in the winter and sj)ring tho 
torrents come down with great violence. Tlie same may bo said of 
the next, an inferior rill® coming from the plains and undulations 
north of Tel Yakub. They are both lost in the valley of the Tigris, at 
points separated only by a mile and a half of undulating land. 

The tongue at the end of this has been scdccted for the site of 
Nimriid, the second, as we deem, in rank' of the Assyrian cities. 
Compared witlf the capital Niricveli, it is insignificant in size, though 
equal in interest, as the mine from wlienoc Knglaml, by tho c-vertioiis 
of Layard, has obtained her })rincipal inonmiicnts of a people pre¬ 
viously looming as shadows only in the mist of history. What 
remains of the eucciiite of Nimrud occupies an area of a little Jess 
than a thousand acres. The nortliern half of the city only aj)j)eai‘s to 
have been protected by a regular wall, wliic.h is still tracciablo; hut 
unlike similar structures at Nineveh, they could not have been 
remarkable for great altitude or dimensioiis. The noble water- 
defences of the capital arc wanting too to tliis city, it being sur¬ 
rounded on the north side by a mere moat of no great extents 
apparently fed by the damming up of the Tel Yakub ravine to the 
north, the waters of which being subsequently led into tho ditch at 
the north-east angle of the city, thus connecting them with the Shor 
Derrch stream-on the east, and the Twgris to the west, when it flowed 

' Marked C on tke plan. * 

* Rich calls it Karndash ravine. We could gut no fi^ud iiuuiu i'or it, it liuving 
as many s^iascs as a police protege in Englaud. 
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past tlio platform of the palaces, then, as we infer from appearances, 
erected on the inargiii of that stream. The more prominent and 
rcijnlar walls of the city are as near as possible in the direction of tho 
true cardinal points; the northern one having an outwork or project¬ 
ing buttress'just midway of its length. Gates appear to have been 
situated at uncertain intervals in the wall. They will be best seen 
by reference to the jdan, as also will tho broken and irregular align¬ 
ments of the city to the south, a great part of Avliich is seemingly 
wanting, being, as wo suppose, swept away by the combined action of 
the rivulet and the river as described in the preceding paragraph. 
As at Nineveh, the inferior displays no evidence of bnilding.s beyond 
a reddish hue of j>ulveriz(!d brick imparted to the,-surface of the 
undulations, which arc higher than tho walls beyond, though in tho 
north-west angle wo thought the alignments of houses were traceable 
in the soil. Tho plough has, however, done its work here also, for 
the mansions of rich ami poor, if they ever existed within, are alike 
levelled, nor .arc the stalely temples of its rulers left unfurrowed; tho 
coulter and slum!, aided by the atmosphen^, having, indeed, atomized 
every stnu-tiire exposed to their action; and where the cypress should 
stand as tho fitter emblem of their sepulture beneath, wc find its 
place usurped by tlie waving richness of spring crops. 

Though now occupying the extreme south-west corner of Nimriid, 
the pl.'itform enshrining the toin])les and halls of its kings appears 
anciently to liaA'o hehl a more central position with regard to tho sur¬ 
rounding town, then extending, as wo have surmised, much further 
to the south. Be this as it may, the platform surrounds all that is 
now atlrsuitivc on the spot, and once contained the trophies that now 
adorn the Assyrian halls of our Museum. The four palaces from 
whence these were extracted occupy the west face and south-east 
comer of this [)latform, which is an irregular parallelogram in shape, 
the north side being somewhat shorter than the southern; it encloses 
an area of sixty acres. Layard has named tho interior palaces, the 
north-west, the central, the south-west, and south-east edifices, which 
nomenclature wc have retained as appropriate.® Encircled by a much 
Avorn parapet rising at present a few feet above the platform within, 
they form of themselves a separate enclosure inside the city w'all. 
On the north-west corner of this, where it is connected with the latter, 
is erected the Great Pyramid that looms so conspicuously over tho 

i 

' S«(s description of the Great Pyramid. 

Deep ravines separnte Uio apartments on the west a«(l south face of the 
fuclusme. The torrents^of centuries, coursing from the sunmiit of the mounds to 
tho plain, have in a great inuasure defined their extent. 
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Assyrian plains. It rises 133 foot above the low autuiunal level of 
tlio Tigris, and about 60 foot above tbo platform of the palaces.' 
llecont excavations have shown the j>ilc as based upon a rectangular 
plinth of brickwork, aligned in the direction of the cardinal jioints, 
and faced with finely cut blocks of linusstone, lia.vlng recc.s.so.«! in the 
sides at regular intervals, and a semicircular basLii)n j)rojecting in the 
centre of the north wall, much in the same way as llie buttr(s.s 
described in the enceinte of the city. Above the base it Ls <‘onipo.scd 
of sun-dried bricks; its ai)cx, worn down as it is at pnv.ent, j’o.sc; 
doubtless to a much greater clovjition. The cruniblcd dobri.s .'^c.ittered 
over the sides has not only entombed the ba-'-e in the wear of e(“ntiiri(’s, 
but ha.s nearly piditerated its j)yr:unidal form, .''till f.iinily tracciable in 
tiie rounded outliniTof the mass. No remains have yet been found 
within this singular structure, although evidently de.'iigned for a 
special purpose and not raisc<l a.s the creation of faiuiy alom'. Shut 
out as the Nimrud palaee.s are from the otlicr A.ssyrian positions in 
the neighbourhood by intervening undiilation.s of ,s«)mo altitude, we 
are disposed to view its erection sijnply as a tower of commimieation, 
whence alarm or rcligiou.s observances might be either signalled or 
seen from a disbinco around. Tlio whole plain to the, foot of the 
mountains is distinctly visible on a clear day from its .summit, but a 
few feet lower down all is hid by the contiguous land. It is only 
reasonable, therefore, to refer its elevation to a si)ecilic ohjc'ct such as 
this, without seeking to identify it with the “ liinsta. Nini,’’ phieod by 


ancient writers In several localities of Asia Minor." From the ah,sei 


' These elevations may be a little in error, from the causes ]\()tej in tlie i)rf- 
vious p:ipcr. Rieh made it M-l.i leet, but lie liad not in.struineiits with him for any 
accurate measurements. Ilieh'.s “ Kujdist.i.u and Nmeveli,” vol. II., elia]!. wiii., 
j.. 132. • 

- Wex-e Niiius entombed in Niiieveli at all, we should perhaps seek to identify 
the site of his nuiusoh'um with th.it venerated at present as the List iv sting-iilai e 
of the prophet Jonah, from the simple fact of tlic fii-st Christian fathers not 
recognizing the grave as that of the missionary of Nineveh. Vet doubtless a 
grave existed there, and we may infer a more than eominon giave, from thi! lixe 1 
and unswerving bigotry of all Orientals iu receiving, in tins respect, what has 
tradition.dly descended from age to age ; nor is it likely that early Mahomedaiis, 
keen in impiiry on matters of this nature, and doubly prejiidined, as they were, 
against Christian edifices, would blindly accept a Oliiistian chapel, perliapa 
decorated with the hated emblems of their faith, as fhe sepulchre of Jonah, unless 
a tomb invested xfith necrological honours -from a remote per'od rendered the 
spot, in their eyes, worthy of m^xorial aud*preservation, Rich, who took great 
interest in such subjects, spent much time in iiuiuiry during a ro|idcnce in the 
neighbourhood, and he states that the Christians distinctly deny Jonah’s burial on 
this spot (Kurdistan sind Niiievcli, Vel. II., chap, xiif., p. 32); and lu this 
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of such a monument in the capital, while we witness similar ones on a 
stiKiIlcr scale spread over the whole country, we are inclined to view 
it as a religious erection of a later dynasty at a time when the practice 
of the early Persians, “ who made their altars the high places of earth 
o’er-gazing mountains,” first came into vogue. Tlie ssiprod firo blazing 
from its summit might have conveyed the signal of sacrifice or prayer 
to all similar positioii.s around, answering in the latter respect to the 
minarets of Islam ism in our own day. Recent excavations have 
shown too that it served for other national purposes; it having borne 
on its south face a irrand tablet coTnuiemorativo of a series of events 
recorded on a single .stone, perhaps of thirty tons in weight. Tlirown 
<lowii from its position, it now lies in frsignicnts at the^foot of the pile 
hetween the iioj th-west palace and an adjoining apartment, wliich, 
to (li.stinguish it, is named “ the Temple of Mars” in the plan before 
us. Rut whatever cause may ho assigned as the origin of thi.s 
singular monument, it has served as an attractive object on the plains 
of Assyria for many ages i)ast. Asa ruin it excited the attention of 
Layard and Rich in the present ceiituT}^ as it did that of Xenophon 
upwards of three hundred years before the birth of Christ. Ho names 
it, Larissa; and from his description it would appear that the masonry 
of the base, so lately exposed again, was then conspicuous, though it 
could scarcely have been more perfect than it is now. Nimrud, 
indeed, in every phase of its singular history, is pregnant with interest 
to the European, whether in connection with the footprints of the 

iT.spect most aiitliors agroe with tliein, placing liis tomb at Gath-lieplicr and Tyre 
in Palestine, tins pscu(l<i-Ki)ii)li:iuius (iven allotting a portion of the cemetery of 
CenezoeuH to tlio reception of the prophet's body.—See “De Vitis Proph,” and 
the Paschal Chron., quoted by Kitto. The Christians had, however, a sort of 
hermitage on the site of the present tomb. Tiiis hermitage, dedicated only to 
.Junuli, in Christian veiier.ition for his mission to Nineveh, may have been erected 
near the principal feature of tho Necropolis, generally, from the sanctity attached 
to the dead, the last memorial of a city. Its position on this might be regarded in 
keeping with the character of an edifice raised by austere piety and enthusiasm ; 
and, on the Mahoniedan invasion, a pardonable deceit connecting the chapel and 
the grave, while it pi’escrved both from ruin, may have originated and perpetuated 
an error which renders the site a “noli mo tangerc” position to the spade of tho 
antiquarian. Could we convince the 'Ulema of such an error, and point out tho 
prophet’s grave to them in Palestine, Islam credulity, partaking more of supersti¬ 
tion than respect, might deem the work a charitable one which separated the 
corrupt relics of their race from the remains of a heathen and proscribed people; 
a little nioiK'y would then put us in possession the mysteridna contents of tlio 
nionnd. Since tho above was written we heard of operations having been com¬ 
menced by tbj Turks thenisolvcs, and on|_our way to England examined some 
colossal spccimons of Assyrian sculpture on a level with tho foundations of tlie 
supposed tomb of the prophet. 
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indomitable Ten Thousand, or in relation to its own previous career 
of glory and renown. Invested with local traditions, tho long winter 
night of tho Arab is enlivened too by their relation, and though he is 
not over-critical in regard to the truth of tho narrative, he is as much 
interested in his subject as the most ardent philosopher of our schools. 

In the superficial sketch represented by our i)l:in there is little else 
attractive in the ruins of Niinrud. The palaces, buried in the interior 
platform, have been minutely described in Layard’s intorestiug pages. 
We saw them under tho disadvantagtis attendant on tho preservation 
of the sculptures; for they had been but partially cleared again of tho 
rubbish heaped over them on Layard’s departure. We saw enough, 
however, to satjisfy an ample curiosity, and only regretted that tho 
brief time at our dif^wsal from otlnu’ active duties, would not admit of 
detailed plans being made of tlie interior on a large scale. These would 
require a long residence on the spot, and, moreover, to efl’oct them, tho 
’halls and temples must be laid bare again, at an ex[>eudo perhaj)S iii- 
• couiniensurate with the object in view. Tho eastern suburb appears 
to have been formed after the modelling of the original town. Its 
mounds' on the south side higher than tho platform of Nimrud, though 
lower than the great pyramid, would seem to cover other monuments 
of the period; and, indeed, were excavations uudertakeu on a graudor 
scale, under an able superintendent, we sln)uld doubless derive as much 
material as archmologists could ever expect to possess, or, iudeed, as 
the nation at large could desire. 

There arc, usoreover, other positions contiguous to Nimriid which 
would yield similar relics ; one of which, under the modern name of 
Selamiyeh, that of an Arab village of an eai’ly Mahomedan era, occu¬ 
pies a portion of Sheet 11. of our vestiges of Assyria. Now only a 
miserable liamlot, it was of considerable importance, even in the better 
days of Islam, tho Oriental geographers, in a confused manner, identify-* 
ing tho site with Athur or Assyria.® 

But without thc^o notices, wc could not fail to recognize tho 
crumbled and almost obliterated walls as the structures of a syn¬ 
chronous period with Nimriid and Nineveh. Their remains enclose 
an area, at present, of foirr himdred and ten acres; but part of 
the city, at no time of very great extent, has been swept away 
by the Tigris, or severed from its precipitous position by the shock 

^ About eighty-^hrcc feet above the level of the plain. I am led to believe 
these eminences were somehow couiiccted wilh the canal from the Zdb. Perhaps 
the water was rsused by machines erected here for the supply of tho western 
palaces, on the great 3am being ruptured by the Hood. 

® See Yakdt, in M'ajim al Buldun ; and Abulfeda, uuddi: the head of . 
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of an earthquake. The alignments of the south-west face, now on 
the edge of the cliffs, washed at times by the Tigris, extended fur¬ 
ther to the west while the city was in existence, and the north-west 
wall, meeting it from a northerly direction, formed a right angle 
overlooking the stream. This angle, and all that stood upon it, has 
long since disappeared in the flood; but under the debris of more 
recent edifices, forming high mounds in the interior, we might be cer¬ 
tain of meeting with Assyrian monuments, as we have done at other 
places.' The soil, indeed, cannot bo scraped even without exposing 
long-covered buildings, the materials of which are prominent also in 
the sections of the ravines passing through the city. Similar ravines 
confine the city on the noi th and south ; the former having warm 
springs, like the Shor Derreh, in its bed, that emit jretroleum, and, at 
the same time, aid other sources in tainfiiig the otherwise pure air of 
the locality with fumes of snlpliuretted hydrogen, which, in a dense 
state of the atinospliero, lie sufliciciitly low to infect the whole plain.* 
An alkaline clay, much prized in the baths of Mosul and by the Arab . 
females of tbe neighbourhood, abounds too in the banks of this ravine. 

Wo have no more to offer on tlie subject of Nimriid, and, indeed, 
fear having already said too mucli. The present aspect of the spot Las, 
however, suggested ideas, which, though in some measure foreign to 
our siilrjcct, we liavc ventui’ed to pen, to relieve the dryness of geogra¬ 
phical iiai’rativoj and in the accorUjianying plan have endeavoured to 
delineate the features of the locality as faithfully as wc are able. To 
the enterprising explorer of the region, as a competent judge of its 
merits, and as a small token of the interest wc have taken in his career 
and discoveri(js for the la-st twelve years, we inscribe Sheet II. “ of the 
Vestiges of Assyria, feeling assured of the approval of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, under wliose authority the survey was made during the 
fast s]>ring. 


Narrative of the Nineveh Survey. 

We have now <lono with the more-known vestiges of ancient 
Assyria, and those who require other detailed features of the region 
included in Sheet III must follow us in the narrative of the survey, 
where occasional particulars of its modern aspect will be found inter- 

' A fragment of a fine cylindor, berringa genealogical inscription, was obtained 
•at Selatiiiyeh. Cuneiform-stamped bricks, with a new form of name, and a stone 
with crouchingallons, of a somewhat rude type, procured froar the village, bespeak 
too a mine of antiquities, not yet examined. 

‘ On a tdune scale of one thousand feet to an inch. 
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spcraed among tho notices of our <laily proceedings. These are re¬ 
corded only as an estimate of the pains taken to render tho work as 
perfect as possible in the short interim allotte<l to onr labours. 

The East India Company, ever the liberal patrons of science, at 
tho request of the trustees of our national museum caused the survey 
to be made. More pressing duties, however, prevented its aecomplish- 
meiit at an earlier period tlian ibo last spring, when we set out from 
Baghdad on our errand, with tlu) instruments and party necessary to 
the undertaking. Wo were at a loss, however, for an assistant, until 
Dr. llyslop, with tho sanction of Colonel llawlinson, gonerously ollbrod 
his ahl for the purposo; and, through his active exertions in tho field, 
we arc mainly indebted to tho completion of the survey, for onr time 
was very limited ifldcod. To his zeal in the department, tho Flora of 
the Nineveh region will be known. We will not forestall his obser¬ 
vations on this head, but acknowledge his ready comi)lianco with our 
\ iews with the thanks it deserves. 

To ascertain the meridian distance of the rc'gion we were proceed¬ 
ing to from Baghdad, it was necessary to make a e,avavaTi journey by 
easy stages, to give; full ofibet to the perfonnance of tho chronometers, 
two of which, excellent instruments ])y Dent, we had with us. They 
acted admirably on*tho way, and gave results when compared with a 
carefully adjusted dead-reckoning from day to day, as creditable to 
their own excellence as (jorroborativc of the care with which they had 
been carried from stage to stage. The daily trav^erses made on tho 
road, with the astronomical observations taken, are cmbotlicd in tho 
Appendix. It will suflic.o hero to record that the groat minaret of 
Mosul, in latitude 36' 20' 16" north, has a meridian distance of 
1^ 16' .'>2" west of Baghdad ; a quantity W'hicli cannot be far from 
the truth. The other observations on the journey will form tho basis 
of another map, that of the great military road between the modern* 
capitals of Assyria .ami Irak, now under construction, and continued 
as leisure will permit. We therefore aUandon the records of this part 
of our journey for a time, and open our note book at the Upper Zab, 
which stream wc reached in thirteen days from Baghdad. 

Hero wc experienced the first great delay we had met with, for it 
occupied from 2 I'.M. on the preceding day until the morning of the 
next to cross the stream by the frail and diminutive rafts worked by 
the villagers of the two Kellaks, who are a mixed people of Yezidis 
and Boht Kurds,*cantankerous enough *n the exercise of their vocations 
as ferrymen across tho stream. ^ 

Such delay thS traveller experiences on the great post road of 
Turkey, and, if all else were satisfactory, this fact;alone augurs ill of 
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the administration. Though wo did not get dinner until midnight, we 
must ceaso grumbling, to admire the pretty scene open to us at sun¬ 
rise, such as is presented by gentle pastures, sloping to the banks of 
the stream, and covered with the flocks and first lambkins of the sea¬ 
son, frisking around the black tents of the shepherds, which dot the 
emerald carpet spread by nature on the banks of the Zab. Ascending 
tlie tongue lying between it and the Ghazr-Su we see the great plain 
of Shemamck, bounded by the Kara-cliokli hills, dotted with the 
tumuli of former races, on the left of the Zab. To the west, beyond 
the meeting of the Ghikr, the view is interrupted by the ridges from 
the Jebol Makhib and Ayn-cs-Safra, shutting out the great Nineveh 
plain. We observe, however, a conical pile, ju.st capping above the 
I'idge, an«l arc told it is Kerenilis, a structure of itu unknown age an^ 
people. This glimpse of a past generation increases an anxiety for a 
nearer inspection ; but we descend into the glen of the Ghazr by an 
easy decline, and find ourselves shut out from all beyond it. Hero an 
ancient tumulus, called Tel Aswad by the Arabs, and Minkubi by Rich, 
points perhaps to the position of a keep that anciently guarded the 
ford of the Ghazr, which stream becomes at times a fractious torrent, 
quite impassable to caravans. When we passed it was brawling over 
pebbly beds in diflerent channels. 

We had to make a long detour in search of the most shallow places, 
and some amusing incidents were derived from the alarm of our Bagh- 
dildis, as, with their clothes drawn up to the chin, they endeavoured to 
stem the torrent. An hour brought us on the level of^the ridges to the 
west, and tho Nineveh plain, its habitations, and singular tumuli, were 
at once spread out before us j but the capital still lay hid behind the 
undulations which border the Tigris to the esist. Here the green mea¬ 
dows of the- insecure tracts are exchanged for the ridge and furrow 
“l)eculiarities of tilled laud, interspersed with the hamlets of a compa¬ 
ratively civilised people, which, pleasing enough in the prospects they 
hold out to tho owners, afford at this season but a dull track for the 
traveller, especially when softened by the moisture of constant rains. 
The pace is thus a heavy one to the city, and is much lengthened, for 
the upper way has to bo kept near the base of the isolated hill of 
Ayn-es-Safra, which has on its summit the remains of a Christian 
church, dedicated to Mar Daniel, a venerable pastor of aji early Chris¬ 
tian period. The hill is sometimes known by the latter name, but the 
former, the bile fountain,” is its real appellation, derived from a 
sulphur spring at its base, which is said to possess remedial proper¬ 
ties in hepatic derangements of the system. Birtiillah is next passed, 
which wo arc infonned is a Christian village. This boasts of a stone 
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house, that had been a few years ago the pretty mansion of a Mosul 
pasha; and an oblong building of stone, on the east of the hamlet, is 
pointed out as the church dedicated to the Virgin, who with the 
Syrians, Jacobites, and Chaldean Catholics in all this tract, has even a 
higher veneration than is accorded to her by similar sects in the West. 
But we must pass on, as a drizzling rain is urging us to shelter our¬ 
selves in the city, and besides shuts out the features in the landscape 
around. We shall, however, pass them again; in the meantime wo 
ascend the undulations near the hamlet Kqjak, ami, for the first time, 
sec the Tigris again, since q^uitting it at Baghdad. On the west of it 
the domes and minarets of Mosul are dimly visible through a drizzling 
mist, and prostnate before us arc the walls of the celebrated city whose 
history but a short time ago lay bnried in the piles on either hand. 
Wc sweep past tho white tomb, which bears the name of the mis¬ 
sionary of Nineveh, erected on the summit of one of them ; and, cr(i the 
reverie wo have fallen into is well commenced, it is broken again by 
the clattering of our cattle’s feet over the boards of tho floating bridge 
which connects the living city with the dead. Tlius, fairly in tho 
muddy streets of Mosul, we add to the hustle and animation which 
prevails, even on .such a miserable wet day. Wc were, however, soon 
housed in the comfortable room of the lady ^ whose hospitality is so 
generously dispensed at Mosul, and at her table were introduced to 
two of tho members® of the commission sent to explore the antiqui¬ 
ties of Mesopotamia by tho government of Franco. Through the 
zeal of Colonel Rawlinson, and the activity of our friend Layard, 
the.so learned savans will, we fear, find themselves forestalled. In the 
evening wo inspected the gold mask, vases, gohl oiirrings, necklace, 
and other curious relics daily obtained from Koiyunjik, as well as a 
vast amount of written tablets, lying stored for transtnis.sioii to Eng¬ 
land. There was also a gold coin of Tiberius Cic&ar, found near a 
tomb, a relic; doubtless, of Homan occupation. 

For tlie three subsequent days wo wore prisoners, as it wore, in 
Mosul. It rained iocessantly day and night, and though nothing could 
be attempted in the field, our route from Baghdad was well calculated 
and protracted within doors. With a limited time only, it-was neces¬ 
sary to do something, and on March 12th we accordingly moved out, 
in defiance of the wet, and pitched our camp in the swamp at the foot 
of the Koiyunjik mound. Colonel Rawlinson had joined us the day 
bcf(*re, on a tour of inspection of the ^ork now in progress by excava¬ 
ting parties. Th^ 13th, however, gavo promise of amendment in the 

\ Mrs. Rassam. 
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weather, and, as soon as the ground was*fairly dry, the base for future 
operations was measured, and piles, where needed for trian.;ulation, 
were erected in the neighbourhood. Angles too, were tahen at the 
principal points, and the heights of the mounds of Nebi Yunus and 
Koiyunjik ascertained. 

The next day, being Sunday, the people rested, but Ave wore com¬ 
pelled to proeeedjwith the con.'struction of the map, or, with the short 
tiujo at our disj)osa.l, coupled with the wet weather, we should never 
complete the w<»rk in hand. The latitude of our princij)al ])Ositiou 
was well ascertained to-day, by the sun’s favouring us for awhile, and 
the azimuths for meridian v^aluos avci’c })rocurcd also. Thus we had 
fairly comnioneed; and while our labours were in progress on .and 
around the mound, the French artists attached to M. Fresnel’s party 
wore occupied in sketching the sculptures. 

March 15. Daybreak. We were on the mound of Koiyunjik, and 
managed to proemre the first rountl of good angles, it being a brilliant 
clear morning. These enablo<l ten principal j)ositions to be calculated 
and plotted on the maf>, and by the time these AV(jr<j finished, the 
hour Ava.s convenient for coi'robor.ating the latitude of the j)revions dsiy. 
'1 his differed but one second fj’om that of yesterday, ami was thus far 
satisfactory. While this was in operation, the French consul, M. Place, 
made .a visit to the eamp from Khorsahad, which he is still excavating 
with hut little success. Colonel Rawlinson had, however, gone to visit 
the ])aslia, and in the afternoon we traced in the whole of the M'cstcrn 
Avail of Nineveh, south of the Khosr, measuring it and its curves with 
a chain the whole way. From its contour it is evident the Tigris 
once flowed along it, into the position it now iiolds south of tlio city. 

March IG. The groat mound of Koiyunjik w,as measured around 
the bjise with the cdiain. The bed of a strcain to the north, and the 

f- ^ ^ ^ 

present ehaniiol of the Khosr to the cast, show that it was encircled by 
a stream of water, and appearances suggest its having been led in from 
the north-cast angle of the city wall. There is a dried-up well near 
the mill of Anuushiyoh, where the stream seems, to have bifurcated 
in olden times. Thi.s Avork Avas placed on the map in the forenoon, 
and the latitude was again ascertained, but 4" less than yesterday. 
Til the afternoon the northern alignment of the walls of Nineveh were 
traced in their rectangular form, and the debris of edifices within 
marks the principal ones as having existed there. Visited the north 
gateway, which we designated 'tlie porch of Bulls.” The mound on 
its eastern ^ido has hoeii opened by Layard, and the interior exposes a 
magnificent sight to those entering suddenly from without, for colossal 
hulls of an excellent form, Avith human heads crowned with the 
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peculiar tiara of Koiyunjilc, stand in grim and stately majesty in the 
depth of the oavcfns of the wall. Tliese are unfinishcil, as if the 
sculptor had suddenly dropped his chisel and fled in alarm. Most of 
our party were inclined to take the same course, and, certainly, an 
indescribable feeling of awe seems to crec]) over one while contem¬ 
plating the groups in the mysterious position they occupy. Our 
Arabs christened them “ Jemas,” or “ Bnffalocs,” bcjing the animals 
they are acquainted with as most resembling them in size. From tliis 
position the wall was carrieil over the natural rock ridges of the 
country; and a little beyond the highest part w'o observed the 8j)ur to 
have been cut through to form a moat for the? protection of the north 
side of the city, in connection with the works of a similar kind on the 
(‘ast face. The survey to-day was completed as far as the Khosr’s 
passage through the east wall, the height of which was ascertained a.s 
given in the general sketch. Returning to the camp along the 
Kho.sr’s course wo suddenly came upon a party of young girks, who 
liad selected a nook of the siroam to bathe in out of tbc direction of 
the usual roads. Like wat(‘r nym|)bs, some dived, while others hid 
themselves, as they tlioufflit, from view, by assuming a crouching 
attitude with their hands concealing the face, like the ostrich 
imagining itself hidden wdnm itself blind to exterior objects around. 
It is evident they liaJ not anticipated the prying eye of the surveyor 
HO close to them, for their clothes were at a distance and could not bo 
reached without a greater cxi)osurc, so they quietly maintained their 
attitude, and the laughing of those swimming in the water told of the 
enjoyment afforded by the discomfitnro of thoir companions. It was 
a pretty sight, however, and tlje water streaming from their long jetty 
hair down their fair and supjde tigure.s, glistening wet in tlie burning 
sun, offered a feature of modern Na’huls sucli as is seldom soon, aiid,^ 
moreover, sa-dly deficient in the huniau grou])S represented in the 
ancient balls in their vicinity Those Assyrians, wc susj)ect, were a 
jealous and crusty race, or they would have favoured us with a few 
full-length specimens of their “ womankind.” 

March 17. Operations were continued around tlic mound of Nehi 
Yunus, aud its entire circumference measured with tbc chain, to tlio 
amusement of the villagers who inhabit tlie .modern buildings 
contiguous to the tomb of Jonah. They offered, however, no 
molestation; and^ a loquacious “ Syed,” after assuring us on his own 
authority that JNineveh in reality stoSd here, volunteered a ma.ss of 
information quite foreign to that sought; but he pointed out an old 
courise of the Khosr, contiguous to the west wall of Nineveh, which 
we suh8eq,uently traced to the deserted bridge of Ihree arches stand- 
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iiig on the plain; showing that this rivulet changed its course to its 
present outlet into the Tigris not very long ago. ‘After breakfasting 
at the camp and placing the morning's work upon paper, we pro¬ 
ceeded to the east wall, south of the Khdsr, where we left off yester¬ 
day, and traced it to-day as far as the conspicuous mounds which rise 
high above the wall where cut through by the Keromlis road. Here 
parties were employed extracting the finely-cut blocks of stone which 
seem to form the base of the mural defences of Nineveb. 'fliese bear 
mostly a Cuneiform legend of a line or two only. The examination 
of the various fosses that defended the capital, occupied the afternoon. 
'Phey arc certainly ■well designed for their purpose, and when the 
tlanis wore properly attended to must Lave surroumded the capital 
with a triple belt of water in this })art, or, when necessary, isolated it 
altogether from the contiguous country, in the midst of a large lake. 
Other stations wore taken up to-day on the hill of Arbacliiyeh for 
extending the triangulation. Wo had from this a full view of tlic 
plain as far as Khorsahad. The shady green slopes of the ancient 
tumuli contrast(!d with the lively verdure of the fields, and the white 
toml) and mud structures of the ])rcscnt ympnlation, in a remarkable 
and jjretty manner, rciidcriug th(‘ several objects very distinct in the 
telescopes of our tboo<lolitcs, though we experienced much difficulty 
in naming them for angular values from the stupidity of our guides. 
On our return, as night set in, wo suddenly missed one of our party, as 
if be had been spirited away. We scurried over the plain and 
ascended tlic <Iykcs in every direction without success j and while 
bewildered and alarmed at bis abrupt disappearance at that hour, be 
stood at our feet in the grey dusk and silence of evening as if by 
enchantment. Wc bad forgotten the little grotto of Demlainjljeh and " 
.the pure water of Thisbe’s fountain commemorated by Rich. Our 
friend, however, bad not, and being thirsty after the day’s fatigue, ho 
had dropped suddenly into the deep trench where it exists, unknown 
to the party preceding him, and, to our relief, as suddenly emerged 
again when wo were in real alann for his safety. The night 
threatened to be a wot one, and the clouds, accumulating in heavy 
masses on the Kurdistan hills, augured ill for our operations on the 
morrow. We found on our arrival at the tents a company of dancing 
hoys preparing for our amusement, but being able to dispense with 
the disgusting performances of this class of Turkjsli hybrids, they 
were disnvissed, much to the chagrin of themselves and their native 
admirers, a 

March 18 . The circuit of the ancient city was completed by 
measuring the walls in the south-east quarter, to the dam, the remains 
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of which are yet visible ia the beil of the Tigris, on the south of the 
city. Yaremjeh, an ancient pile, was visited and its position ascer¬ 
tained from angles on its summit. These, too, extend our triangula¬ 
tion to the east and south-east. The pile itself has been washed by 
the Tigris many centuries back, and may, indeed, occasionally, in 
periods of inundation, still stand in the flood. Half of it has been 
swept away, exposing a section in which pottery and large limestone 
slabs form alternate strata with about eight feet of earth. The 
artificial portion is quite distinct from the m.arl and loam formation of 
the original cliff it reposes on, and puzzled us much in conjectures 
relative to its construction and use. Rich says the natives regard it 
as the “potteises of Nineveh,” suggested to them, doubtless, by the 
quantity of urns embedded in the soil, which, however, led us to 
conclude its origin was owing to the use of the site during a long 
period as a Necropolis for the dead, as at present. The toj) is covered 
with graves and tomb.'^, and a village of the name stand.s on.the neck 
connecting it with the cliff, formed by the wash of the Tigris in a 
remote period. The margin of the river, its islainls and sand-banks, 
were traced on our way back to camp. 

March 19. The storm that had been impending the last twenty- 
four hours burst on us last night, and before morning our camp and 
the village of Armusbiyeh were as isolated positions in a “ Slough of 
Despond.” The heavy squalls threateneil to h1ow the tent down, and 
it required all our ingenuity to sleep withiu the compass of an 
umbrella spread out to shelter us from the drippings from tho roof. 
It was impossible to map in .such a damp utmosphorc. We, therefore, 
betook ourselves to tho sa<ldle, and the day pjirtially clearing enabled 
ns to transfer the northern plain, with its villages and river face, to 
the map. On this many edifices doubtless stood in an Assyrian age," 
for the present village.s of Ba-'Aowlreh, Beysan, Ro.sludiyeh, Sherif- 
khan, and Gubbeh* are known to have relics of the timc.s thicdcly 
spread in tho soil on which they are built. The mona.stcry of Mar 
Georgiz or Jorjez stands at a di.-jtance, like a castellated mansion of 
tho Crusade era, on an ancient tumulus; and the portion of a 
quadrangle a little south of it, near the clev.ated ridgo.««, points to an 
Assyrian position half swept off by the floods. The mound at 
Sherif-khan, or Sheri Khan as it is now corrupted, has proved to be a 
temple of Sonna«herib’s, and the remains of a fine canal on the east of 
it would seem formerly to have letl tho w'atcrs of the Tigris to 
Nineveh after it »w'as abandoned by the stream. A fihe cylinder, 
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Bonie valuable tablets, and other curious trifles, have been found here, 
but no sculptures that wo know of. 

We were caught in a heavy thunder-storm, and had to take shelter 
in the village of Beysan, Avhere we were invited into a sniokc- 
begrimed hovel, destitute of conveniences of every kind. It was 
evident the inmates cared for nothing but mere animal existence; and 
as we are by no mean.s particulai’, wo lit our pipes and listened to the 
conversation of the group.s which soon assembled around. A 
Baghdad j)undit astonished the community with his tales, fully 
believed by the ignorant and unwashed villagers of this district. A 
Siini himself, his sarcasms were particularly levelled against the 
Shiahs, whom lie accuse<l of every crime against God and man, 
confoundiug them in hi.s category of infidels w’ith tlie singular classes 
who form the population of llcsbidiyeb and Sherif-khan. These 
villagers are of the “Ila Jlsihi” persuasion, or, as they are named 
here, Clioragh Sunder.'ns, or ‘'extinguishers of light,” from their 
religious ceremonies being mysteriously conducted in the dark, and 
bonce are attributed to them the orgies whicl: arc said to have been 
enacted on the festivals of Venus, both in Greece and Babylonia. 
The license lha,t is taid to i)ertaln amongst them wo are not prepared 
to deny; we beli(!ve it, however, to be much exaggerated by those not 
admitte«l to their »)bscrvancos, wliicli exclude Jill other sects. They 
are an inofleusivc people, and, while leuacioxis of the intrusion of 
others on their belief^ tfiey re.adily cuongb cloak their true religion by 
tlio jirofossion of Maliomedaiiism, jicrliaps <lrcading the persecutions 
which they have been too o'’teu subjected to. Wc shall allude to 
them .again presently, and in tlie mean time hasten back to our camp, 
having been debarred visiting their villages by the furious squall 
whieb lasted for two hours, in which hailstones formed of transparent 
cry.stals of ico on the outside, bad, as a nucleus, a pellet of snow 
williiii. We bad never witnessed them of such a size, the largest 
which wo measured being an inch and a half in diameter. Our 
horses, exposed as they were, bccaino frantic with the pelting they 
received, and tried hard to break away; one, indeed, succeeded in 
doing so, and scoured through the swampy loam of the plain as if 
wild with torture and affright. 

The next day was one of pitiless rain, accompanied by heavy gusts 
of wind; and, as nothing could be aeeumplisbed in furtherance of tho 
survey, wc devote<l it to exploring in the bowels of Koiyunjik, in tho 
vaults and (‘.emplcs of which we were, iu some measure, sheltered 
Irom the down-pour above, though our progress was, rat-like, through 
the drains below. \Ve wore greatly entertained, however,,with the 
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scenes opened to our view. Tiie galleries from hall to hall, tunnelled 
out by Layard, exliihit sculptured has-rcliefs on all sides. We see tlio 
mode of transporting the colossal bulls from ]>laeo to jdaec by the 
Assyrians, and the order of march of their armies, in which the various 
corps are distinguished by peculiar C(|uipnients of arms and »lress. 
Descriptive scenery of the ctmntry passotl through is detailed with a 
minute regard to local features, and the animal and vog('tal)lc produc¬ 
tions are delineated on the shores, or iu the riveivs ami .seas adjacent to 
the line of march. Here arc crabs, lish, and tortoise.s ; laml .and aquatic 
birds, and a vai’icty of trco.s and shrubs, either s])read on tin; jdain, or 
covering the sides of the hill paths, in the branches of which are 
porche<l the nests ami younglings of the feathered tribe, craving for 
food, or essaying alight on their own account, i>i the truo fashi«)n of 
nature. The entrances to the halls are guanlcd by colossal bulls, and 
watched over by various demi gods in the Assyrian mythology, of 
Avhich the hipctl incrmau or mennaid is the most genteel, h.abiteil as it 
is in a scaly robe, terminating in a tin-tailed skirt of great elegance 
and propriety of curve. In the king's a])artnicnt we have the monarch 
occupying the state chair, surrounded })y regal emhlenis, among w'hich 
the tent, chariot, and umbrella are con8j>ieuou.s. He wears the peculiar 
tiara of the Koiyunjik sovereign.'^, something reseiiihling tliu hea«l of the 
Persian of the present day. Before him his eJiamlierlain is otfering gifts, 
while captives are kneeling in supidication, enihleinatic of his ])owcr 
in life and death. Then arc displayed a long string of 2 )risonors, and 
the spoils of \Ar, attended both by horse and foot, among whom is 
observed a cart drawui by oxen, hearing sacks of j)liinder, wbereon 
are seated tender women, not w'anting in maternal solicitude, though 
absorbed in the contemplated hormrs of the fate a waiting them. Con¬ 
solation a]>}>ears to he dcrive«l from the kisses bestowed on the infants 
in their arms, an<l wo envy while we a<linire the mind of the Assyrian 
sculptor, who, amid the stirring scenes he has junirtrayed, has not for¬ 
gotten the emotions which characterised humanity, ev<‘n in the fiercer 
ages of war and blood. Other females follow on foot behind, and are 
distinguished from eunuchs by their loose robes and long hair, the lat¬ 
ter being habited in girdles, and conspicuous by elaborate linshiness of 
tonsure, though the faces of both are alike smooth and undignified. 
Next are camels laden with booty, attended by an armed escort. Thou 
follow the regular troops; those helmetcd and plumed, bearing a lance, 
sword, and dagger, comprise the hca\^-armed legions, in advance of 
the archers and sliygcrs, both of which bodies are faithfulljtrepresented 
by their weapons, and by a lighter dress and gait on the march. The 
siege openations against a doomed city are next sliew'n on a centio 
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panel; tlio hnUlers arc placed a^^inst the wall, and some who have 
ascended are hurled headlong from the battlements, while torches, 
stones, and other missiles, arc discharged from the works on thoso 
below, with the intention of destroying the engines which are being 
pushed up an inclined jdanc, in contiguity to the walls, so that tho 
people concealed within can undermine while protected from the enemy. 
There is the “ testndo,” serving as a shield before the archers, to 
render their aim more sure and deadly than it would otherwise be. 
Similar operations are designed on the walls of another apartment, 
which ])erhaps was dedicated to Victory. The cntninco is by a narrow 
way, flanked with the portraits of two hideous griffin-headed monsters, 
menacing with <a mace in one hand and a short dagger in the other, 
preceded by a human figure with extended arms, as if denouucing 
vengeance against the rebellious subjects of the great king. Here the 
besieged city has fallen, and the punishment of the refractory inhabi¬ 
tants i.s witnes.scd in the impalements and slaughter going on around. 
Women ami children are flying by a postern door for safety in the 
iioighbouriug glens, and the whole is, perhaps, as true a picture of 
As.syrian government as can be desired. The much-disfigured remains 
of two somewhat diminutive elcpliaiits are not far removed from this 
hall. From their high j)o.sitioii in the mound, we suspect them to have 
originally occupied a loftier post in the edifices of Koiyunjik, and 
their disfiguration seems also to imply their exposure for a great length 
of time. We think them creations of an age subsequent to that of the 
temples adjoining, from the above surmises coupled With tho appear¬ 
ance of an inferiority both in design and execution, when compared 
with the majestic forms of similar animals at no great distance to tho 
north of them: we mean those of tlie colossal homotaurs, in the great 
“ hall of hulls.” Though defaced at present, the attitude and propor¬ 
tions of these display majesty and dominion in no common degree, and 
arranged as they arc in stern array in the dark caverns of Koiyunjik, 
closely attended by the castigating and lion-crushing figure of the 
Assyrian Hercules, we confess to a feeling which partook of mingled 
admiration and alarm, though not usually taken aback by such or 
any other prodigies. We wore somehow impressed with the idea 
that the presiding genius of the temple would momentarily issue 
from tho dark labyrinths beyond, and demand tho reason of our intru¬ 
sion. Our flesh crept indeed at the thought of tho (orty stripes save 
one, which might be inflicted 'toy the sentence of a “ baker s dozen” 
from a lictftv, armed with a tribracheated weapon such as he grasps.* 

' lie is armeil with a “cat o’three tails;” an instrument squared upon to suit 
modern ideas for the maintenance of discipline. 
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Certainly as works of art they are fine creations of miiul and chisel, 
and we are at no loss to conceive the illiterate multitudes of that day 
prostrating themselves before images like these, when wo sec tlie 
Christian community of the present time reverencing the puerile pro¬ 
ductions of the most degraded art, as displayed on iho walls of tho 
churches in the immediate neigldiourhood,* and, indeed, in all parts of 
tho East. The chambers and galleries of Koiynnjik ^tliat liavo been 
opened, exhibit also a mass of records in the Cuneiform eliaraetcr, both 
separate and attached to tho sculptures; and will «loubtless yield more, 
if 2)ropcrly excavated. We have an idea tliat other works, of a still 
more primitive ago lie entombed beneath the floors of the present 
apartments, whjch we thought were considerahly above the base of the 
mound. Not a tlurd of this largo i>ilc has yet been syf-tematically 
examined, and we shall soon have to deplore the wreck of the sculp¬ 
tures already exposed, for calcined as they arc, from the cH’eets of lire, 
they must moulder and fall from tho positions they occnjiy j nor will 
they bear removal from the walls. 

March 21 was devoted to investigating the positions on tho w'est ef 
the river, but wo had some diflieiilty in getting there, owing to tho 
flooded state of the Khdsr and Tigris in tlio last three days. Tho 
former we forded, vrith the water uj) to our saddle-flaps, and the latter 
was crossed in the ferry-boat, after much delay, owing to the ra[»idity 
of the current. The bridge, warped over to the western shore, now 
floated useless, in a sheltered position alongside the bouses of Mosul. 
In the ferry-boats horses and men are promiscuously jumbled at much 
risk, particularly when one of tho former may ho viciously dis])osed, 
which happened in this case. To koej^ the ])cace, however, w^ater had 
to be sprinkled among them, and, in a short time, when tho sjdasliuig 
of the oars and the shouting commenced, in order to extort “ bakshish”* 
from the passengers, their vice had subsided in alarm, at their own 
position on the moving flood. We were struck at the number of dumb 
people employed as ferrymen in Mosul, and, for our own part, could 
have wished the proportion still greater. It would have saved tho 
pressure on the tympanum, which {rained us greatly, while subject to 
the din occasioned by the shouts and anathemas that were bandiofl 
about by tho mob; but we found ourselves at last ou the other side, 

* None can look upon the daubs hung up in the monastery of Mar .lorjiz, or iu 
other similar edifices, without painful evidenjje of the low st.mdard of the Cliriblian 
mind here. 

® All Arabicised 9ersian word from ^ “ to hestow” ?* It ia iu com¬ 

mon use all over Egypt, Syria, and other parts of Asia Elinor, wlierc it implies 
“ largCESc.l’ 
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and proceeded to the great minaret of the city. Through the civility 
of Syed Mustafa, the holy personage in charge of the mosque, we were 
allowed to ascend the lofty column, which overlooks the whole plain 
to the base of tlio mountains, and beyond the Zab also. Nirarud and 
the various positions were clearly in view, and we had the gratification 
of obtaining a good round of angles, which corroborated every position 
wo had iinlepcndently determined. The mulla’s people gave us all the 
information we desiretl. Our proceedings, however, furnished scope 
for speculation in the townspco[ilo below ; some thought we were 
looking for a position to plant guns upon against the town, which it is 
thought we arcs not long heiico to occupy ; while others turned over 
the idea of the ruined ino.s(jne being required for a Christian church, 
when th.at event should take place; it having heon tho site of one, wo 
believe, before tbe Mahomedan invasion of the country. The present 
building was raised by Noor-ed-din, in the 755lh year of the Hojrah. 
The double sjjiral .staircase is still in good repair, but the column itself 
is somewhat bent, and .shaky in ap]ioai'!Uico. The architoeturc displays 
the neat and coinjuict brickwork of nio.st of tlie older Saracenic build¬ 
ings, in fine pre,servatiou for its ago.' Our next proceeding Avas to 
.stroll carelessly through (he northern ([uarter of the town, and it being a 
Sunday afternoon, avo deriv(‘d some pleasure from the aj)pcarance of the 
gay groups of Christian ladic's and children, dressed in every variety 
(jf colour, seated in the green grass Avhieh OA’crspreads the open part of 
Mo.sul, from :i little north-ea.st of the great central mosque to the walks 
on the north. The men, in black turbans, Averc congregated in knots 
at a distance beyond. Tln‘ir amusemeuts Avore not, however, dcriA'cd 
IVoin coiner.s.ition alone; for a \'0 observed a pas.sing bottle and beads 
alternately thrown baek contrilmte’ a little to tlic exhilaration of the 
parties, tlunigli there were no gros.s cxhihitioiis to otfeiid. Wo were 
saluted re.speetfully, in passing onward.s to the Bash-Tabiyeh,® a mo¬ 
dern pile of some strength and elevation, forming the north-east angle 
of the Mosul Avails. This is said to bo built on the foundations of tho 
old monastery of Mar Gabriel, a Christian edifice of early times. It 
is washed by tho Tigris when high, and stands seventy-five feet above 
the cliffs, near whicJi are some suiplmr springs, called ’Ayn-al-Kabrit,® 
bordering tho stream. Basb-Tabiyeh is in some repute as a dungeon 
of more than ordinary strength and depth. Wc did not test it by a 
descent into its vaults, but passed gradually onAvards,- along the ram- 

' ypwatds of five centuries. 

= Turkish, signifying “ chief bastion; ”AX'U? , ib 

' Arabic. 
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parts of the town, to the Siiijar gate,* every bastion of which, nn<l 
indeed around the whole town, was duly added to tho map in tlio 
evening. The wall is a-simple looped curtain, of no groat strength, 
supported by irregular semilunar bastions, varying in size, having a 
ditch, on an average of twenty feet in depth by lifty broad, beyond it. 
Tho positions of the principal tombs and public mosques were also 
carefully ascertained, as well as those of the ga,tcs on all sides of tho 
city. Tho pasha’s private residence, and tho barracks for the artillery, 
stand on tho margin of the Tigris, to tho south-east of the walls, and 
the arsenal, or Tdp-Kliuueb,® intermediate between them and tho 
gateway called Bab-et-Tdpo,® or “ Gate of the Giln,” near the water 
entrance to tho iown. Some little distance cast of tho Ton-Khiineh is 
the venerated mosque of Khidlir Elyns, one of tho many buildings 
dedicated to the prophet of that muno distributed over the Mahomodau 
empire.* To tho west again is tho tomb of aute«liluvian Seth, or that 
of some one who has usurped the honours of his name and burial. 
Nebi Allah Shyth,' “Seth, tho prophet of God,” is tho title given 
him by all sects, and, from the concourse of people visiting the shrine, 
it is one of moi'c thai#ordinary sanctity. These tombs, and the public 
buildings as above eimmoratcd, .soutli-cast of the town, arc very ])ic- 
tiiresque objects at a distance, but a lujarcr approach shews the former 
surrounded by the huts and tents of tlic miserable pojnilation of the 
suburbs; and the distant beauty of the pasha's residence and barracks 
is dispelled by the Avant of regularity in the design of the Avings, which 
appear to have been pitched upon the main buildings as circumstances 
suggested the necessity for their construction. Yet, wo believe, they 
were actually planned as they stand. Taste, however, is jjurcly con¬ 
ventional in Turkey, whether as regards architecture or costume, indi¬ 
vidual convenience being more cousulteil than elegance of design; and 
in the cut of “ incxpressible.s” they have, in our opinion, the advantage 
of us in both respects. There is a tolerable market beyoml tho walks, 
on this side of the town, and tho bazaars Avitbin are well snjqdic<l with 
fruits and grain, both of which arc plentiful and cbeaj» at all times. 
The houses are superior to those of Baghdad, inasmuch as they arc 




Dab-es-sinjar. 


" Turkish. 


Compound Arabic and Turkish. 

■* It is known also as the Jfima-al-aUhmar, or “ red mosque,” though its snow- 


white appearance belles its name. 


“ ^ Arabic. 
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built of limestone and a coarse gypsum^ abounding at no great distance. 
The streets are not however to our taste, being narrow, irregular, and 
cobbled with a huge pebble, most inconvenient to the feet of both 
horse and foot, especially after heavy rains. Cemeteries exist in tlio 
open parts of the town within the walls, but amply stocked burial- 
grounds border the town ditch, from the Bab-es-Sinjar to the tomb of 
Seth eastward. There arc a few raised tombs on these mounds of 

corruption, the principal of which are named Penjeh, <!Ls:Ui and 
Kathyb-al-Ban, ^ occupation obliged us to take 

.stations near .some of the graves, and we were much disquieted in our 
task by the plaintive crie.s which recently-bereaved women were 
uttciing over their buried relatives beneath. One ypung and strikingly 
handsome creature heeded not our ])rescncc, absorbed as she was in ber 
grief. Her heart seemed breaking indeed, by the dej)tli of her sobs, as 
she threw herself at full length on the ground and embraced the envied 
soil which separated ber from the departed. We quitted the scene of 
such lamentation, glad eiiongh to rccross the Tigris, to oiir camp in the 
desolations of Nineveh; but we shall return to Mosul again, after the 
completion of operations to the south. ♦ 

Having spent an intermediate day in laying down the preliminaries 
requisite for the construction of Sheet III. of the vestiges of Assyria, 
wo struck the camp at Koiyunjik, and were in full march for Nimrud, 
on the morning of March 23. Crossing the Khdsr,now much subdued, 
we kept near its old bed, along the west wall of Nineveh, and then 
ascended the undulations beyond the ravine, to the south of it, in a 
direction for the village of Kara-qusli, (“ black cagle.'*^) The road lay 
past the hamlets of Kojak,® and Eytler-kdiwhich latter borders on 
a defile and torrent coining from the plains and rising grounds to the 
north-cast. These as well as most of the villages in the Mosul district 
have reservoirs for accumulating rain-water in their vicinity. Some 
“Imbara,” a species of bustard, were here and there observed on the 
route. They were, lioAvevcr, too wary for our guns, but we neverthe¬ 
less enjoyed a breakfast “ al fresco” on the heights, in which Soyer’s 
patent stove was brought into action ■with success. We pushed on 
again, stopping to take angles occasionally for determining the posi¬ 
tion of the Lak-koi* and Aliresb® villages. Near the former, another 
ravine with a torrent is passed, over a substantial biidge built by a 
liberal and pious Arab, as a charitable work. An inscription records 

' 'Turkibli. ‘ Turkish. 

* Turkish. * Persian ? 
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the name and purpose of the founder, and a hue ancient “ teppeh ”' 
stands on the slope of the ridge, not far distant from it, in the direc¬ 
tion of the village. The map, however, shews the situation of these 
as well as other places; we therefore confine ourselves to noting the 
beauty of tho country, which in this season can scarcely bo equalled. 
The gentle slopes of the ridges arc of an emerald green, set ofl’ by 
licrds of antelopes gamboling in the distance, and large hocks of sheep 
enjoying the pastures on every hand. A plentiful variety of flowers 
diversifies the picture; and thutigh we wore in the saddle tho whole day 
uutil dark, in taking up new positions for the survey, wo experienced 
no fatigue. As night set in wo reached the cami>, pitched in a clear 
open spot, near a reservoir at the Christian village of Kara-qiish, which 
occupies tho crumbled mounds of some ancient position we are still 
ignorant of. 

Wc seemed objects of much curiosity to these pcojhe, and were 
favoured with the glances of tho fresh rnddy-faceil girls, that passed 
to and fro with their pitchers, for filling at tho reservoirs. Their open 
smiling countenances oflcrcd a jtlcasing contrast to those of the shy 
and sallow beauties in the towns. They were evidcmtly amused at 
our proceedings, and wc thought were quizzing our whimsical costumes. 
The men stalked about, morose, yet silently iucpiisitlve, though keep¬ 
ing at a respectful distance. This seemed odd, considering wc were 
Christians like themselves, and had anticipated a far difl'eront recep¬ 
tion, when our wanderings should throw us among those of the name. 
It proved otherwise however. In every Christian village we came to 
we found the men abrupt in character and speech. The courtei=>y 
generally experienced by the Englishman from all sects and classes of 
Mahoniedans was absent in the Christian villagers, w'ho strolled about 
with a “brusquerie” that was marhed, if not openly annoying. Tho 
priests of the community kept aloof, nor did tho head men, as is the* 
custom in Mahoinedan places, ask tho stranger if there was anything 
needed to his wants. It appeared mysterious, anil after witnessing 
similar behaviour subsequently in other jilaces, we set the Christians 
down as the most thoroughly unenlightened sect in the Turkish empire. 
They certainly enjoy a greater freedom here than in other jiarts of the 
same territory, and rudeness may therefore bo partly the result of 
comparative independence ; but wc have since thought, in connection 
with tlic accounts we have heard, that much which we witne.ssed was 
due to our persuasion as protestants *lone. Led by the priesthood, 
and protected by the Roman-catholic powers, this may happen with the 


* “ Mound,” Turkisli. 
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ignorant; nor can wo >vcll express surprise at it, when the better edu¬ 
cated of the clergy here, to suit their own purposes of exclusiveness— 
as was lately the case at Hiarbekir—seek to injure the protestant 
missionaries of America in the opinion of the Turkish authorities, by 
insinuations latently propagate<l by thorasolves. 

March 24. The caravan was dispatched as yesterday, by the roa<l 
loading direct from Kara-cp'isli to Ninirud, while we continued our 
survey. Before jmtceeding, however, we visited.the outside of the 
Syrian catholic church dedicated to the Virgin, for the purpose of 
examining the Cuneiform-inscribed bricks brought from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Keremlis, for the repairs of the building. These bricks 
looked (piite fresh and new, and, according to Colonel Rawlinson, were 
im])resscd with the name and titles of Sargon. Prayers wore perform¬ 
ing ill tlie church, in a monotonous chaunt; and booted as we were, w'e 
had no curiosity to enter. The interior of the village, and costume of 
tlio people gave, however, no favourable idea of their wealth or clean¬ 
liness, and we passed on, concerned at the prospect presented by the 
first Christian village wo bad alighted on. A wot sponge appeared to 
have been drawn across the brilliant clear sky o^i the previous evening, 
and exposed us to passing showers. Bellawdt,* an artificial mount, lay 
on our left, where we [>roceeded for angles, wliicli we got from the 
summit of one of the two tombs built upon it. It is sometimes named 
Kara-teppeli,” or “ black moundtlie former name being also that of 
a village a little to the south-east of it. The appearance of a ditch 
surrounds the pile, and inclines us to regard it as an ancient keep 
or stronghold, for the protection of the fine valley watered by the small 
rivulet, which, coming from^ the ’Ayn-es-Safra hill, flows past Keremlis 
and Kard-(p'ish onwards to Kiinrud, and an imperfectly defined e-ause- 
w'ay, from the mound across the ditch, in some moasuro confirms the 
idea. Rape in full blossom covered tho hod of the latter, in pretty 
relief to the dnrk mound and green sward beyond. Ploughed fields 
and cultivation cease below this point, where the territory of the 
roving Arab is entered upon. Tho tents of a party of Dellim® were, 
indeed, adjoining tho mound, and we had scarcely dismounted when 
the chief rode Tip, and courteously invited us to his camp, in the follow¬ 
ing terms : “ I’eace be upon you ! in the name of God enter our tents; 
they arc yours ; come and partake of what we can lay before yon." 
The words of the Mussulman robber, empty as they ijuay have proved, 

* Arable. ‘ Turkish. 

V V w 

•' These arc of the same tribe as the great family of the uanic owning the ter¬ 
ritory on both sides of the Euphrates, between Felugia and Hit. Blood feuds have 
caused them to separate. 
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sounded grateful on our ears, and cast a deeper shade over the Chris¬ 
tian picture we had just left; for the courteous frankness of the Arsih 
contrasted well with the surly silence of him who has had the Satnaritaii 
for a guide. 

Wo had breakfasted again “al fresco,” and resumed our movements 
onwards to Khidhr-Elyas,' a Christian church, over ajtiece of country 
hitherto vacant in our maps. Rain fell, and wo bent onr steps towards 
the building of the^bove name, partly from curiosity, and partly to 
slieltcr ourselves under its roof. We could nol, however, gain adniit- 
tance, the low and strong door being fa.stoncd, and all our shouts 
jirovcd abortive in procuring answers from within. Some of onr 
people proposed jto fire the gate, but this, of course, wo would not ])er- 
mit, and after waiting patiently for an hour, wo ((uitte<l tlui spot, 
having examined the sacristy, partly sunk under ground, iu the base 
of an Assyrian mound near tin? cha])ol. 'J'his is a much-re-vered spot, 
where Mar Behinin, or, a.s it is more ]>roperly sj>oIt, Mar Behnam,” an 
early Christian martyr, is said to be interre*!. It ilates as far back as 
about the third century of Christ, and is, perhaps, one <»f the (»blest 
sanctuaries now standing devoted to Cliristiini observances. It boasted 
formerly of an exetdlent library, and lias still, we believe, one or 
two pictures of holy personages, by the early inastcrs, though thoy 
are at present torn and defaced. From without it has the appearance 
only of a stronghold, there being nothing in charaid-nr to denote it as 
the abode of religion and pe.aco. It ha.s, indeed, on many occasions 
had to stand a su;ge, in the prccarions jxisitiou it holds, .subject to the 
assaults and demands both of the Bedouins and the Turkish soldiery. 
Wo observed people moving off as we ai>pi;oachcd, and tlio adjoining 
villages were tenantless also ; a sure sign of alarm, perliajis can,sod by 
our movements fiom hill to hill, in fiirthoranee of our work. I’he^ 
sacristy is a neat circular aiiartmcnt, ornamented rvith marble jiicces, 
crucifixes, and inscriptions in the E-trangelo character. It is said to 
be connected with the chapel by a suhterraneon.s jiassagc, similar to 
that which leads from the outside to the interior of it.solf. This wc 
could not hit upon, and we heard it had been blocked up udicn the 
Turkish soldiery on one occasion tore np the marble floor, in search of 
treasure said to be concealed there. Marble ornaments, inscriptions, 
and scrolls of great beauty, are reported in the fittings of the altar 
and chancel of church itself; all of which bear a very early date, 
and are much-esteemed relics. Wo w?re, thereof, disappointed at not 
viewing the interim. The inmates, ignorant of our intentions, acted 
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wisely in maintainini' a strict concealment. But they were evidently 
watching our proceedings, as when we got about inusket'Shot off they 
shewed themselves on the walls, and had we returned and urged an 
entry a second time, it would perhaps have led to an open light. 
Some of our Roman-catholic servants, indeed, some days after proceeded 
with the intention of praying there, and had nigh been shot for their 
zeal, by the Friar Tuck order of monks who watch over its security. 
Khidhr Elyas, the name of the prophet Elias, ^ a mere “nom de 
guerre,” given to the jdace by the Christian priesthood in troubled 
periods, to enlist the sympathies of the Mahoniedans, who venerate all 
the inspired personages of Jewish history and tradition. 

Wo now bent our steps along the valley of the Shdr Derreh,^ on 
the same track, indeed, which the harassed 10,000 Greeks doubtless 
took twenty-two centuries back, and in a short time stood on the 
crumbled walls around the palaces of NIinrud. Crossing the great 
waste in the interior of the ancient city, a hare sprang from its scat 
among the mounds and afforded a burst for a few minutes ; the horses 
wore, however, too tired for a run over tho ploughed lauds, and 
puss shewed she ha«l the advantage, by soon doubling out of sight. 
Wc gave no more than a passing glance at the excavated palaces in 
the platform around the groat pyramid, but made direct for the tents 
pitched near the mud hamlet of Nlrarud, where Layard so long had a 
dwelling, and within their walls worked in our triangulations of the 
preceding days, previous to the commencement of further operations. 

March 2.5. The day broke with a threatening aspect, but after 
readjusting our instruments, the new base line was measured for the 
largc-scjilc survey of Nimrud exhibited on Sheet II. In the middle 
of our task the rain broke on us in a perfect storm, compelling us to 
return for shelter to our tents, and these afforded but a poor retreat. 
Wo were soon in the midst of a sea of water, the whole plain around 
being submerged by the torrents that fell. The wind, too, blew a 
hurricane, and at one time, notwithstanding the ropes w'ere backed,” 
threatened to leave us exposed to its fury by carrying off tho tents 
from above us; fortunately the gale took off in an hour or so, but 
everything was completely saturated. It required all our care, indeed, 
to keep the maps and instruments from being spoiled. Such a palpa¬ 
ble darkness at midday cTould seldom be witnessed; earth and sky 
seemed blended in one general gloom, as if the anger of the gods still 
rested on Nimrud; tho curse of Job in its fullest extent seemed, 
indeed, abort to bo realized while the storm lasted. The wild cats 

’ S tJ Turkisli for stagnant brackish water in ravines. 
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which infest the ruins were driven from their hannts, and coursed 
over the plain, through pool and mud, like “legion possessed” in 
search of a securer retreat in the mud hamlet adjoining. Further 
operations it wsis evident were at an end for this day, hut the morrow 
brought with it better auspices, and the base was completed, not 
without risk of rlieumatism to the whole party. A good round of 
angles was obtained from the summit of the great pyramid ; these 
enabled us to compyte its position indepen<lently of astronomical ob¬ 
servations. These were, however, obtained also, and in a very satis¬ 
factory manner corroborated our triangulations; an agreement cer¬ 
tainly not anticipated, considering the unfavourable weather we had 
encountered. Prom the summit" of the pyrainid the whole of the 
great plain is distiifttly in view, but a few feet down the intervening 
land shuts out every tiling beyond tho distance of a mile or so. This 
fact alone inclines us to think it was used as a pharos for signalling 
the places around; the trenches through it in every direction lead to 
the conclusion of its being a solid structure, such as is described by 
Layard. The great tablet lies in fragments on its south sitic, and a 
fine view of the excavated galleries faced with sculptured slabs in the 
various palaces is obtained from this eminence. 'Mosul and tho ruins 
of Nineveh are distinctly seen too, though at eighteen miles distance; 
as also the numerous Assyrian tumuli in the plains south-east of the 
Zab. In the afternoon tho Tel Koma^ was examined and added to 
the map, with the line of water-margin where the Tigris anciently 
flowed along the palaces of Niinnid to this spot. Wo cxporionced 
some difficulty, indeed, in extricating ourselves from the swamps 
occasioned by the waters of the Shor Derreh flowing into its bed. 
It was nightfall before we reached the tents. 

Tho following day was fine, and the extent of the walls of Nimrud 
was completed. While effecting this, some party had set fire to 
the bitumen springs in the bod of the Shoe Derreh; the fumes and 
smoke tainted the whole plain around—this practice appears to be 
a prevalent one with the idle Arabs in the vicinity. To-day, our 
horses exhibited much fatigue, from the necessity of visiting every 
spot in order to fix the positions aright. 

March 28. A leaden mantle had again been cast over the whole 
sky, and shortly after daybreak rain fell in torrents, precluding all 
works abroad; Ijjut the confinement served to bring up the map, and 
the indoor work of calculations, «kc. • 
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March 29. Raining still, and tlio effects of it beginning to tell on 
our ■wearied beasts as w'cll as on ourselves. The best horse, indeed, 
appears in the last agonies, and various remedies are brought to bear 
on the case by our Arab I'riemls; an old greybeard Moslem is called 
in to recite a particular verse from the Koran, adapted, as he says, to 
such acci<lents j but it failing, a young girl was produced as a second¬ 
ary resource in such cases. Lifted by one of the bystanders, she 
was seven times jdaced astride on the prostrate, animal, while tho 
greybeard chanted anew the formula prescribed for such maladies. 
Still tho horse remained obstinate, and would not recover, and at last 
a proposition was made to walk him thrice round the graveyard of 
the village, could he bo only made to stand. By dint of blows and 
manual exertion, he was at last placed on his logs,' and with difficulty 
dragged through the ceremony that was announced as a certain resto¬ 
rative. Alas, however, it was ineffective as tho former, and elicited a 
laugh on tho horse falling again, after the termination of the ordeal. 
This was conclusive of a want of faith in the infidel portion of tho 
bystanders, and hence the failure of the remedies in the minds of our 
Aral) friends. These facts are ineutioued, only to show how simple 
Arab credulity is, and to \\hat extravagant acts superstition will lead. 
An Arab of the Zobeyd, at no great distance, we are informed too, 
posse.ssos a stone of wonderful powers in case of strangury j hut tho 
incrodniity wc had already displayed was sufficient reason for its 
being hid from u.s, as its properties, wo wore told, would certainly 
deteriorate, if exj)osed to such influences. Copious bleeding, however, 
brought about what the charms had faile«l to produise, and wo w^cre 
gratified in the evening, on our return from tracing the rivers hanks 
to the northward, to find the animal again on his legs, though sadly 
enfeebled by his late exertions. Tho ■old hods of the river with its 
Inodern course, including the great dam at Awai, were traced-in this 
day; the French i»arty from Khorsahad wore our guests for this 
evening. They had arrived in the morning and occupied the day in 
examination of the mined chambers and palaces in the mounds of 
Niinriid. On this occasion a sheep was killed for tho workmen by 
rlircction of Colonel llawlinson, and the feast was enlivened by Arab 
cbauiits; and dancing to the sound of the “dumbek,” the *‘daff,”^ and 
the lyre, kept up to a late hour. 

March 30. All nature is gay enough this morning under an un¬ 
clouded sky, and many new anfi gorgeous flowers are opening under 
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such influences, to be consigned, however, to a premature blight, us 
soon as their beauties attract the keen eyo of our botanical companion. 
The earth over the ancient palaces was literally enamelled with the 
little delicate lily which. Colonel Rawlinson believes, gave its name 
to the celebrated Susa, or Shiishau of scripture. Tho ancient 
beds of the Tigris to tho south were traced in to-day, tho principal 
one being that of Sirat al 'bu-debban, or “ the prowlcr’.s way,” which 
bears evidence of being occupied by the river for a vc'ry long pcrioil. 
It is now quite dry, and affords a species of broom used by the Arab 
women of the encampments around in the clay ovens hastily erected 
wherever these people pitch their tents. We passed many Ciim])8 in 
our wanderings of to-day, and were welcomed at all j men came forth 
inviting us to Siisifkount, while women boro on their heads well- 
pleuished bowls of buttermilk, which we did ample justice to und(!r 
the fatigue we had undergone. The i)rincipal tribes, at present pas¬ 
turing on the Nimriid plains, arc the tSlicmemteli or Sheiuattcli, a 
branch of the great family Zobeyd, now oecupying Habylouiau ’Irak; 
tbe Jeboysh, another part of the same great tribe, both separated for 
a long period ; the Agadat, whicli are members of the powerful 
tribes of tho same name, owning tho tract west of tho ICiijdiratcs 
botween Anab and Deir; the Kadidin, originally from tho Syrian 
jdaiiis about Aleppo and Antioch; tho Al’hu-13edn'iu, another portion 
of the Zobeyd; the Al’bn-Solman; theJaif; and the .lehour. Thc.so 
arc all, in fact, discontented members of larger tribo.s, who have sought 
asylums hero, either from oppre.^sious, oj’ from having blood feuds of 
long standing with the more powerful families they arc connected 
with, and are so far degraded as to have lost tlio Bedouin character 
and habits, still professed by some of the families they sprung from. 
They are now but partially i^nade, for they occupy mud villages in 
winter, and wander in the spring only for the bonoGt of pasturing* 
their flocks on the fertile lands adjoining these line streams. The 
eastern suburbs of Nimriid and valley of the Shor Herreh were addoil 
to the map to-day. 

From this time to April the 14th, the minor details around Nimriid 
were filled in, and the course of the ancient canal, leading from tho 
Zjih, was traced as far as Gubheych, a high inomid with evident 
remains of building around it in the soil at the base; this is on the 
bank of the Zah near its junction with the Tigris—it would, doubt¬ 
less, yield A.ssyrian relics if opened. Near this are located a party of 
Ma’amreh Arab.s, dso of the Zobeyd families : they are all Syeds or 
descendants of the Prophet, and, if wc are to credit their own tale. 
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not robbers but simple “ Momcnin,” or those who prefer peace and 
the study of religious doctrines to violence and a predatory life. 
They had the appearance, indeed, of sanctified beggars in rags, as 
ready to steal as to pray; they were, nevertheless, well-disposed and 
courteous, living hero in great dread of the Shamar Bedouins located 
in the wilds on the other side of the Tigris, who, they inform us, fre¬ 
quently cross, though the river is at a great height, and carry off all 
before them, A few nights ago three women of their party were 
sudtlcnly set upon by a band that had crossed the flood on inflated 
skins: they were stripped of everything, and sent back to their tents 
“in ptiris naturalibns,” an outi’ago of only recent perpetration among 
true Bedouin families, who, by their rude laws, until very lately, under 
every provocation, spared women an indignity of this kind. Such 
atrocities shew how degraded the Bedouin has become, but in justice 
to him wo must say they are committed in retaliation of injuries which 
the female members of his family have suftered at the hands of the 
Turkish soldiery when they have fallen into their power. We cannot 
be surprised, therefore, if the Bfidouin virtues, under such examples, 
give way to acts that wore formerly foreign to their nature. 

Our further operations among the ruins of Assyria must be summed 
uj) in outline, for we arc pressed with time, and indisposition will not 
])erniit of a lengthened detail. Layard has treated so fully on these 
subjects that we should, indeed, be engrossing public attention to little 
purpose, were wc to dwell further on these, at present, well known 
localities. The contents of his second volume, now put into our 
hands, warn us thjit wo should stop; it will .therefore suffice to say 
that the ruins of the ancient Assyrian town, now occupied by Sela- 
luiyoli, were carefully surveyed, as were the features of the country, 
licretoforo unknown, occupying thUlbpacc between the Zab and 
Khorsab^d. The maps themselves, wo trust, will be explicit enough 
on these points; and in concluding, we hope to add to our knowledge 
of these interesting regions by a more extensive examination, at a no 
very distant period. The bills bordering the Gbazr-su and the Zab 
yet require more detailed notices; and the great ruins of Shemaraek 
and Arbll, prolifle as they are in ancient sites, should And a place in 
our maps, wliich, by-the-bye, are grievously faulty and defective as 
they at ]>rcscnt stand. These we propose to amend as opportunitie.s 
offer, and append to the present shoots some astronomical and geode- 
sical data, which, in conncctioil with the work before us, will aid in 
filling a material blank. 








Foil THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE GENERAL MAP OF ASSYRIA AND MESOPOTAMIA. 

1\IBLE shewing the result of the Astroaomicnl and Traverse Operations on the main Road between the Cities of Baghdad and Jlosid. 



VUL. XV 


i..Appr*Mniati\e; loiigiiudc of the Mioaret of the Suk-al-G!;az;l at Bagl'duJ, i4' Ka=t. 
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Traveuses made on the Journey to Mosul, for the delineation of the 
Koad befween it and Baghdad, commencing from the “Khan 
Nahrwan,’* which is in Bat. 33" N., and 6 miles East of the 

latter city. 

1st Tba verse.— Frb. 26th, 18.^2. 

KHAN NAHRWAN to DELLT ABBAS. 


Courses eorrcclc<l for Variation throuKhoiit, which is 4" West; average rate 

3 milrs per hour. 


CoiirBCH. 

Times. 

Distances. 

1 

N. : s. 

i 

1 

E. 

W. 

N. C7" 30' 

E. 

; m. 

1 

■15 

057 


■139 


N, 67“ 

E. 

: 25 

1 -25 

•488 

• • 

1-151 


N. 63“ 

E. 

' 40 

2-00 

908 

... 

1-782 


N. 57“ 

E. . 

2.5 

1 -25 

cm 


1 -048 


N. 48“ 

E. 

; 36 

1 -80 

1 -204 


1 -338 


N. 39“ 1.5' 

E. .. 

20 

1 -00 

■774 


.-633 


N. 50“ 

E. 

29 

1-25 

■803 

... 

■958 


N. 24“ 

W. . 

' 30 

1 -2.5 

1 142 



•50 

N. 45“ 

E. 

40 

2 00 

1 -414 


1 ^414 


N. 41“ 

E. 

; 60 

3 00 

2-264 

■ 

1 968 

... 

N. 76“ 

E. 

30 

1 -20 

•290 


1 164 

. 

V. 74“ 

E. . 

30 

1 00 

•276 


.961 


S. 73“ 

E. 

15 

■75 . 


•'219 

■717 

- 

S. 83“ 

E. 

5 

■15 

t 

; 018 

■149 


N. 12” 30' 

E. . 

50 

2 00 

: 

: 1 -953 

1 


■433 


N. 80“ 

K. 

, 65 

2 75 

■478 

1 

1 

2-708 






12-732 

237 

•237 

16-663 
•508 

•50 





12-495 


•16-056 



Diff. Lat. 12' 30" N. Difi’. Long. 10' l.n" E 

' Co. N. .*>1” 20 -3 miles. 
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2nd Tbaverse. —Fed. 27tii, 1H.52. 

DELLl ABBAS to KARA TEPPEH. 


Courses. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

s. 

E. 

• W. 


m. 






N. 4“ E. .. 

70 

3 00 

2-993 


■209 

, , , 

N. 6° E. .. 

78 

3 -88 

3 -859 


■400 


N. 59" 30' W. 

13 

•65 

■334 



•558 

N. 21" E. 

22 

1 -00 

•934 


•3.58 


N. 26" E. 

40 

1 -50 

1 -348 

.... 

•6f.8 


N. 30“ E. .. 

25 


•806 


■500 


E.43“ E. . . 

36 

1-70 

1 243 


1 159 

• • • ♦ 

N. 34" E. ... 

15 

■75 

■C-i2 


■419 


N. 28° E. ... 

10 

■50 

■441 


235 

.*• 

N.16° W.• 

,25 

I -25 

1 2112 



•345 

N. 18“ E. . 

25 

1 '25 

1 -189 


•380 


N. 1" E. 

95 

4 -.'lO 

4-.500 


■078 





19 531 


4-408 

•903 






•903 





! 

.3 505 



Diff. Lat. 19' 32" N. Diff. Lonfj. 4' 1.^" E. 

Co N. 10" 29' E. 19-9 miles. 


3rd Traverse - Fed. 29tii, 1852. 
KARA TEPPEH to KIFRI. 


Courses. 

Times.' 

! 

Distauecs. 

N. 


w. 


i 

m. 



: 


N.17° E. 

65 

3 25 

3108 

! -950 


N. 16° £. .. 

20 . 

1 00 

•961 

■270 

.... • 

North . 

23 , 

1 15 

1 -150 



N. 8° E. 

25 i 

1 25 

1 238 

i -174 


N. 16" E. .. 

27 i 

1 35 

1 -298 

; 372 


N. 2" \V. 

43 ' 

2 15 

2-149 

. : . 

•075 

N. 27° W. . 

22 

1 -10 

•980 


•499 

North . 

68 

3 35 

3-350 



N. *6° W . 

14 

•70 

■696 

' 

•073 

N. 6" E. 

20 

1 00 

•995 

•105 


N. 12" E. 

38 

1 90 

1 -858 

•395 



• 


17 -783 

2 -272 

■647 

•1 




•647 

• 


1 

i 

f 

1 

• 

! 1 -625 

m 



Diff. Lat. 17' 47" N. Diff. Lon^. 2' 49" E. 

Co. N. 7"26'E. 17-9 miles * 


2 D 2 
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4tii Tuavkusk.—Maucu 1st, 18;V2. 

KIFKl to DUZ KIIUttMATI. 


CVnuvu.^. 

Times 

Hi.slanecB. 

X. 

S. 

E. 

AV. 


111. 






N. 01' W. 

7o 

50 

1 .534 



3 145 

N. 55" W. 

38 

1 90 

J -OHO 



1-656 

N. 72" W. . 

27 

1 '35 

•417 



1 -284 

N. 72" W. 

M 

•70 

■216 



•666 

N. 71"W. 

20 

1 30 

•423 


tt • 

1 229 

\. OO" W. 

40 

2 00 

•717 

.... 

.... 

1 867 

N, OO' AV. , 

60 

3 00 

1 075 



2 -801 

flfi" W. 

15 

■ 7 j5 

•.305 



■685 

X. (O ' W. 

48 

2-35 

1 -139 



2 055 

N. -IS" AV. 

12 

•fiO 

•iOl 


• • 

•446 

N. 30" W. 

15 

*75 

•607 



441 

N. 31" AV. 

7 

•3.5 

-.‘Uio 



■ISO 

N. 25" AV. 

33 

1 -65 

1 -49.5 



•697 

Nodli 

111 

•.'■.0 

•500 







10-219 ; 

1 


17 052 

J)iir. 

Lilt. 10' 12" N. 

Did. 

Ijouc;. 20' 

49" AV. 



Co. N. .Ml' J 

AV. 20 0 miloH. 




Ini Th.wkum:. 

- M \KCII 

2M), lS.j-2. . 



Jll'Z 

KHlUtMATI to 

TAOUK. 


t 

'fimes. 

J)isluiu*t’S, 

I 1 

X. ' H. ; E. 

AV. 


in. 






34" AA". 

00 

4 .50 

3-731 



2-517 

51" AV. 

.53 

2 65 

1 668 


,,, 

2-059 

N. 26" AA^ 

14 

70 j 





N. 26“ AV. 

1.3 

•6.5 

1 663 



■811 

X. 26" AV. 

10 

•50 1 





X. 32" AV. 

15 

N> w 

1 .> 

630 



»397 

X. 44" AV. 

80 

1 50 

1 079 



1 042 

N. 30" AV. 

70 

3 '50 

3 031 



1 760 

X. 8" AV. 

5 

•2.5 

•248 



•0.35 

X. 30" AA". 

50 

2 -50 

2 165 

« 


1 -2.50 




' 14 2-21 



9-861 


Diir. Ui. 14' JS" N*. Oiff. Lon;?. 12’ 00" ^X. 

‘ Oo. N. 34° 36'W. 17 Smiles. 
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()Tn Traverse. — March ;'in>. 1K.V2, 
TAOUK to KERKIJK. 


Courses. 

Times.l Distances. 1 

1 ! 

BUD 

E. i 

: I 

1 

W. 

N. 1(5' \V. . . 

25m. 

. 1 05 1 

1 00‘l ' 

! 

■28!) 

N. .'IS' W. 

50 

2 50 1 

1 50.-) 

1 

1 -997 

N. .52'' W. . . 

40 

2 00 

1 093 


1 0(50 

N. 27° W. 

20 

1 Oo 

891 

1 

1 

4.'!4 

N. 25' W. . . . 

10 

■50 

4.‘.3 


•211 

N. 33' IV. . 

.':o 

1 50 

1 -258 ' 


•817 

N. 33“ W. 

50 

2 75 

2 -soo ; 


1 -498 

N. 7“ E. . . 

80 

4 00 ' 

3 970 

4SH ! 


N. 7“ E. 

85 

1 75 ' 

1 737 ■ 

•213 


N. 14“ E. 

10 

■50 : 

•4S5 1 

121 


X. 27“ E. 

10 

•50 1 

-4 Hi 1 

•227 


N. 29“ E. .... 

.30 

1 -50 1 

1-312 i 

•72? ' 


N. 17“ E. ... 

, 

40 

2'00 ' 

1 913 . 

•5S5 ' 

1 





IS 981 i 

1 ‘••■’f'.j i 

()-32(» 





1 

1 

2 354 



I 


! r 

! 1 

3 972 

Dili; 

Lat. IS' 59'■ X. 

Dill*. Ij()ii[r. • 

■ 45’' IV. 



Co. X. ir 31' W. 19-4 iniicM. 




Till TuaVERSE.—March 4tii, 18.>2 



KERKUK to 

ALTIJN KlUIMlI 

• 


Courses. 

't'inics. 

l)iritani"jK 

X. 1 y. 

11. 

w. 

N. .57MV. . * 

5iJni. 

2 50 

1 302 ' 


2 097 

X. 34“ W. 

37 

1-85 

1 -531 


1 -035 

N. 57“ W. . . 

28 

1 50 

•817 


1 2.58 

N. 63“ \V. . 

17 

•8.) 

•38*5 


•757 

N. 28“W. .. . 

10 

•.50 

441 


•23.5 

N. 37“ W. . . 

23 

I 15 

•9IS 


■(59-2 

N. 23“ W. 

25 

1 

11.51 

•488 

N. 3“W. 

10 

50 

•499 ( 

■of(i 

N. 00“ W. 

33 

1 

■825 

1 ■4-29 

N. 03“ W. 

22 

1 10 

•499 ! ; 

■980 

N. 17° W. 

10 

-.50 

■478 . 1 

■140 

X. 3.3“ W. ... 

10 

50 

•419 ! 1 

•272 

N. 37“ W. 

7 

•36 

■2s8 1 I 

■217 

N., 3“ W. . 

13 

65 

•049 1 .. ! 

•034 

X. 15“AV. . . 

15 

75 

•7-24 1 1 

■194 

North 

35 

1 76 

1 750 : 


N. 10“ W . 

22 

1-10 

1*083 ; . 1 

•191 

N. 78“ W . 


] 5 

•031 1 i 

•147 

N. 65’ W. 

23 

1 15 

486 ! 

1 042 

N. 40“ IV . ^ 

67 

3 50 

2-081 ‘ . 1 

•2 2.50 

X. 31“ W. 

30 

1 -50 

l»2e6 1 1 

I 1 

•773 


» 


18 307 . ! 

• 

14 263 


I)iIF. Lat. 18' 19' N. Diff. lA.nfr. 47' SO" W. 

Co \ 37' r.X' N 93 V inilr..- 
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8th Traverse.—March 6tii, 1852. 


From ALTUN KIUPRl, on the Leaser Z&h, the Z<Ib>el-Asfal of Abul 
Feda, to AIIBIL, of Alexander’s Campaign. 


Courses. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

.s. 

£. 

W. 

N.16“W. 

m. 

47 

2-35 

2 -259 



■648 

N. 25“ W. . 

30 

1 -60 

1 359 



•634 

N. 3“ E. 

39 

1-95 

1-947 


•102 


N. 6“ W. 

29 

1 -45 

1 -444 



•126 

N. 26“ W. .. 

50 

2-.50 

2-2f)6 



1 -067 

N. 17“ W. 

48 

2-40 

2 295 



•702 

N. 8“ W. 

10 

•50 

-495 



•070 

N.15“ W. 

N. 1J“ W. .. 

45 

85 

2 -2.5 
4-25 

2-173 

4-172 


t 

•682 

•811 

N. 6"W. 

125 

7 25 

7-211 


1 

•759 




25 -621 


-102 

5*389 

-1 AO 


5-287 

Diff. Lat. 25' 37" N. Diff. Long. 6' 25" W. 

Co. N. 11^27'W. 26-1 miles. 


Otii Traverse.—March 7th, 1852. 

From ARBlL to KELLAk, on the Upper Z&h, the Z4b>el-Ala of 
* Abul Foda. 


Courses. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

S. 

'E. 

W. 


m. 






N.63“ W. .. . 

44 

2 20 

•999 



1 -960 

N. 43“W. . 

20 

1 -00 

•731 



•682 

N. 36" W. 

37 

] -85 

1-515 



1-061 

N. 68“ W. 

26 

1 -30 

•487 



1-205 

N. 77“ W. 

19 

■96 

•214 



•926 

N. 48“ W. 


1 -25 

•836 



-929 

N. 69“ W. ... 

29 

1 -45 

•747 



1 -243 

N. 53“ W. 

12 


•361 



•479 

N. 68“ W. 

4 


•120 



•160 

N. 70“ W. . . 

61 


1-043 

. 


2‘866 

8. 75" W. . .. 

7 

•35 




■338 

8. 77 “ W. 


1-95 


■439 


1-900 

N. 89“ W. 

81 

1 -55 




1-550 

8. 61“ W. 

40 





1-749 





wmmM 


17-048 





{ 



C 



5-680 


• 



Diff. La«. 6' 86" N. Diff. Long. 21' W. 

Co. N. 71* 49' W. 17*9 miles. 
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10th Travkrsb.—March «th, 1852. 

KELLAK, on the Upper Z&h, to MOSUL and NINEVEH. 


Courses. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

8, 

E. 

W. 

N. 83" W. 

3.8m. 


•232 



1 -886 

N. 80" W. ... 

59 

2-95 

■512 


■ 

2 -905 

N. 68“ W. 

71 

3 55 

1 -330 


,3 -292 

N. 42" W. . 

24 

1-24 

'921 


•830 

N. 57" W. 

38 

1 OO 

1 -036 


' 1 -593 

N. 61" W. . 

48 

2 40 

1 164 


, 2 099 

N. 80° W. 

24 

1 -20 

•208 


1 182 

S. 72" W. 

33 

1 -65 


•510 

1 -569 

S. 85" W. 

85 

4 -25 

. .. 


' 4 -234 

S. 77° W. 

60 

3 00 


•675 


2 923 


• 



1 556 


22 -513 




1 -555 







3 847 


1 

1 

1 


Diff. Lat. 3' 50" N. Hiff. Lon^^ 27' SO" W. 

Co. N. 80" 13'W. 22-5 miles. 


Aggregate of Daily Results. 



1 

N. 

S. 


E. 

1 

Feb 26, 

1852. Diff Lat.' 

12' 30" 


Diff. Long. 

19' 15" 


Feb. 27, 


19' 32" 



4' 15" 

• ..* 

Fob. 29, 


17'47" 



2' 49" 


Mar. 1, 

tf V 

10'12" ; .. 



20' 49" 

Mar. 2, 

ft M 

14'J 3" ' 


.... 

12' 00" 

Mar. 3, 


18'59" 


... 

4' 45" 

Mar. 4, 

91 *1 

18'19" 



IT' 30" 

Mar. 6, 


25' 37" 1 . 



6' 25" 

Mar. 7, 


5' 35" 




21' 00" 

Mar. 8, 

JJ V I 

3' 50" 




27' 50" 

• 


Diff. Lat. from Khani® J aO' 10" HO' 19" W. 

Nahrwan . . } 2 26 .1 Ti. 26'19" E. 


Lat. of Klian Nahrwfm S3" 53' 00" N. :- 

- Diff. Long., Mosul, West * . y, 

Lat. ofMosfil . 30" 19'34" N. of Khan Nuljrwan .../ 

Kban Nahrw&n, East of liaghdrul ... 6' 00" E, 


Diff. Long., Mosfil, West of Baghdad 1" 18' 00" W. 
Lat of Mo.-ifil by daily Results .. .. 80° 19' 34" N. 

J^t. of Jlosfil by Synoptical Tabic ... 36° 19' 56" N. 


Meaff Lat. of Mosfil . 36" 19' 45" N. 

Diff. Long. Mosfil, W, Ba^dSd, by daily Results,) iuio/qai' w 

t 30'tp Minaret . .. 

Do. do. by Synoptical Tabic 1"17'02"W. 


.Means. Mosfil Minaret W'eat Bagbdid .* . .. 1"17'46"W. 
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(A 

o 

MpH 

'TS 


r3 

•cfl 

ns 

To 


a> 

o 

k 


-4^ 




.x> 

* M 


<1> 


5 


a> 

o 


e9 

V.' 


Q 


'd 

fl 

d 

o 

u> 

u 

a 

o 

O 


d 

H 






MobOI, North Baghdad 3® 00' 16" Uiff. Long. Mosfil, West Baghd5>d . 1’ 16' 32" (Place of Obs"'. 

Lat. of Baghdad . 33“ 19' 40" Minaret of the Town, West of Place of Obs". + 30" 

Lat. of Mosfil. 36° 19' 66" Minaret of the Town, West BaghdM . 1° IT' 02" 

Course N. 19° 17' W. Distance 190-7 miles. 
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Statiun 4tu (3rd Thavehse,)—Feurpauy 29Tii, 13^2. 

KIKlli. 


Time liv I) 128jt) 

li Ill. » 
iili 85 5 
5 57 K-3 
i, 57 ■«> 

u .''iM 11 

^f)K M 
MH 1h‘h 


C'liroii. S. 


l.oii 



+ .8.S-70 
0 5 8 20 Hfl 

Rt. OiC. 9 0 58 53 ‘79 
II. Uiff, 


9-357 
3 

128 071 

lid_<8 

+ 28-773 
22 3(5 .31 9S 


Mtr. Alt. * lHytl j'vr Latitude. 

52' HV 

liulcx Error _ __30 

lii5_58' ID 
'ID .'Hi lia 

Kef. mill Till’ _— 51 

•iO 55 'll 

HI) 

i:5 ■ 1 ii) A 

Deri H ;!2 19 S 

ImI of kill! :ri“n~ Dll S 


Altitudce of VtHUg. 


Alt. 

Alt 

lAII 

Alt 

All 

4) / a 



0 f if 

n / if 

01 24 2U 

(■4 11 2(1 

63 .58 30 

63 16 (HI 

63 33 15 

+ .-«! 

+ 'Mi 

+ 3(1 

4 30 

+ 30 

Ill 2 4 .V) 

h r i 1 .50 

111 i'l'.) 00 

(.( Ill 30 

() 1 i 1 r> 

;;2 12 2.1 

liJ fi itO 

~:il .59 30 

(du:! 1.5 

31 17 7 

- 1 32 

~ 1 33 

- 1 33 

- 1 33 

- 1 34 

.42 111 :■:! 

32 4 22 

.(1 .57 .'i? 

31 61 -42 

31 45 33 

h:’> m» ok 

h*? r>(5 Oh 

83 5D OH 

83 56 08 

83 56 08 

.il 41 30 

31 II 30 

34 (1 30 

31 41 30 

34 11 30 

|i>0 

li5(l 1! (HI 

J,»0 -l.‘i ,Ci 

160 -31 20 

150 23 11 

7.5 24 15 

75 :'l 0(1 

75 17 47 

76 II 10 

75 11 3.5 

■1.4 I.'? 22 

'13 16 38 

43 19 .50 

4:1 22 58 

4.S 26 02 

D DD-2t.i 

(1 00244 

0 (HI244 

0 (XI2 44 

0 (XI244 

II 08.5(11 

0 (18,501 

0 08501 

(1 (18.501 

0-08501 

0 40140 

9 40297 

9 40152 

9 4 IM 1 O 2 

9 40750 

9 8-1.5.59 

U-H3603 

9 83d16 

9 83687 

9-.83728 

!)-32lt4 

■ 9 .4-264.5 

9-32843 

9-33034 


Il 111. » 

h. m. H 

II. ni. » 

II. 111. 8 

ll. III. S. 

3 38 18 1 

3 .39 21-1 

3 39 63-7 

3 40 26 -1 

3 .40 66-5 

.58 5.3 8 

68 .53 -8 

r.8 63 8 

68 ,53 8 

68 53 H 

1 12 .56 8.5 

1 12 .56 8,5 

1 12 .56 8.5 

1 12 66 H<5 

1 12 56-85 

6 r,ll 38 75 

5 oT irt's 

5 51 44 :4;i 

G 52 15 76 

6 6-2 .47 16 

+ 12 -u -es 

+ 12 41 63 

1 12 11 1.3 

+ 12 11 63 

+ 12 41 63 

6 .3 20 38 

(i .3 53 38 

6 1 25 98 

6 4 .57 .18 

6 5 2H-7H 

r> .56 3.5 6 

5 .57 8-3 

6 57 m 

5 68 II 

5 68 +4 

i\ 'i i KK 

h 45 (i8 

6 45 98 

6 .10 -38 

6 uWi 


fi -1.5 98 
6 3(i’38 
31-78 
227 10 

]).59. S.M.T. 6 3.5 -42 

11.60. S. 59 1^8_ 

1) 00. 8.M.T.'8 48-'B 


n 12859. S. M. T. Klifiri Kuhrwdn, Fell 26th 6 41 -48 

Gain ill 99 hru iit II ». daily. 'B '37 

1). 128.59. S. M T. Klidn Nahni-iln, I’cli. 29th 4 50 11 

11.12859. S, M.T Kifri, .Feb. 29th 0 45 ;42 

Dill. Long, in Tline. 1 49'-3l 


0H As. 22 47 03 -15 
24 

1 12 50-85 Colupt. 0 Centre 


D. 12860. 
D.12860. 


H Dili'. 


-498 

3 


m. a. 

S. M.T. Khun Nalinr&n, Feb. 29Ui 6 53 -73 

S. M. T. Kilrl, .Feb. 29t,h H 4.3 -42 

Diff. Long, in Tune. 1 49 09 


4 

i , 


-194 

33 

4 


D.12869 


in. 
- 1 


- I .531 
I2S48-I6 
Lr,lie. 12 41 63 


1). 12860 - 1 


49-69 — Diff. Long., 
ri E. Khin Nahr«-4n. 
khOD NehrwOn E BeghdAd . 


ft 

i 

0 

, 0 

87 

20 £. 

. 0 

27 

25 E. 

. 0 

27 

22 K. 


« 

E. 

. 0 

IT 

“WV 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF NINEVEH 


Station 5 (4th Traverse)—March 1st. 

DUZ KHURMATl.' 


Mer. AU. * Rigtl for LatUvdt. 


93° 29' 

40" 

Index Error 

+ 

30 

93 

*^30 

10 

46 


6 

Ref. I’ar. 

— 

65 

46' 

44 

10 

go 



■ki 

“iF 

60 N 

l)Ki;l 

22 

49 S. 

Lai. of Dill Khuruiuti .14 

ll.l 

01 N. 


Altitudes of Venus. 


Time by 0. 12859 

b. m. B. 

6 4 2H-3 

0 6 5 

6 6 31 

6 6 52 

6 r. 12 5 

1/ os s 

l» b lifl) 

Chroii. S 4 5 Hi 

All. 

0 i It 

0-2 36 (H) 

+ 30 

All. 

0 i It 

62 20 50 
+ 30 

Alt. 

ftl 10 (o 

+ 30 

Alt 

02 2 .^1) 
+ 30 

Alt. 

O 1 » 

61 64 00 
+ 30 

62 36 30 

31 18 15 
- 1 35 

62 21 20 

62 a 10 

62 3 00 

61 54 30 

31 10 40 
- 1 36 
.31 9 4 

83 25 13 
34 53 1 

31 5 35 
- 1 36 

31 1 30 
- 1 37 

30 57 15 
- 1 37 

-31 16 10 
80 25 13 
.3+ 53 1 

.31 .3 59 
83 25 13 
.34 53 1 

30 69 63 
83 25 13 

31 53 1 

30 55 .-SH 
8.3 25 13 

31 53 1 

6 10 42 

Ixing Time _^5|^24 

T from Noun 3 la IS 

119 .34 »l 
7t 47 27 

4;i 30 .17 

149 27 18 
71 4.-1 39 
43 31 35 

149 22 13 
74 41 6 
_fl^37_7 

149 18 07 
71 39 IS 
411 30 10 

149 13 52 
71 36 56 
43 41 18 

11. Oiir 7«''7 

0 002S7 

0-00287 

0-00287 

0-00287 

0-00287 

i) 

0-08602 

0-08602 

0 08602 

0-08602 

0-08602 

12 1 i 1 3;io i 

9 11887 

9-42003 

9-12181 

0-42276 

9-42373 

1 1 15-3 

9 83792 

9 8-1812 

9 83876 

9-83903 

9-8:1931 

. -215 4 

9 3iri6H 

9 :t4794 

9 31916 

9-35668 

_^^6193 


-I- 1 (I.) 1 
(i »() M -i 


V Dcrl. (i ;u lii 0 


II Diff. lo'«7 
.1 



+ ii;i K ) 
r, 1 a 4u ai 

9 Kt. Abc. i 8'f« ai 


ILDtff. 8-335 
S 

ld|i>38UUS 

I I 1-867 
+ 2» h7a 
93 60 18 9fl 


h. ni. s. 

3 it 41-6^ 
1 3 IH 3* 
] » 11 17 


5 57 lu as 

+ia 39-55 


6 9 40 53 
6 4 38-3 
5 13‘a3 

5 13 93 

6 13-53 
6 13-33 

^25 

D.B9. B.M.!,!"!.!-IS 
0.60. S. 69 3 9 

0.60. 8.M.I. 7 a-i'46 


0Rt.Aic.2a 60 48 -03 
24 

1 9 1117 


H IMS. -510 
3 


h.m. B. li.m. s. 

3 4.5 19-9 3 45 43-6 

1 3 18-31 1 3 IH 31 

1 9 11 17 19 11-17 

5 67 49 38 6 68 U-OH 

+12 29-55 +12 29 55 

6 10 18 93 6 10 41-53 

6_J J-_ 6 6_3l^ 

5"l.l‘93 5 i.^ 53 


ii.m. 8. 

h m. B. 

3 46 6 -3 

3 40 27-7 

1 3 18-31 

1 3 18-31 

1 9 11-17 

19 11 -17 

6 58 36 78 

5 58 67 18 

+ 12 29 55 

+ 12 20-56 

6 11 5-33 

6 11 26-73 

a 5 62- 

6 6 12 5 

6 13 33 



m. B. 

I). 12869. 8. M. T. Kh&n Nahrw&n, Ilsb. 26th 6 41 -48 

Giiin in 123 hrs. at 11 s. daily . —56'37 

I). 12859. S. M. T. Kh&n Nahrw&n, Mar. iBt 4 IS -II 
0.12869. 8. M.T. DA* Khurmti, Mar. Ist 6 13 45 
OUT. Long, io Time. 28-34 


D. 12S60. S. M. T. Khliii Kabrvfa, Hu. lat 6* 6^73 
0 12860. -S. M. T. Odz Khurmatl, Uu. Ist 7 22 45 
Diff. Long,in Tim# . 5s~73 


13 1 4 


Kqua. 


557 
■J_104 
- 1-661 
ID 31 21 
12 29 66 


a 12869 - 28*34 - OUT. Lone.. 8 f 6 E 

D. 12800 » 28-72 > Diff. Long. 0 7 11 E. 

Mean* |OT# DA* Khamatl £. KhAtt Nahr«-fin ... 7 8 E. 

Kahri^ E. BaghdSd. *1 E 

OAt XhnanAtf E. Baghdad. 13 8 £ 
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Station 6 (5th Traverse)—March 2nd, 1852. 
TAOUK. 

A/er, Alt'. * Jiiffet /or L^iliide. 



US'" (l(K 

iiK 

liidiik Kiroi 


+ 

30 



IK» 

40 


iti 


20 

I'm. Ki'l 


- 



tii 

2'J 



90 




4.1 


•}•» N 

Dccl 

S 

.iO 

Ills 

Lat. of Tiiiiul. 

.5 it 

7 

UiN 


Altilude» of Ve/im. 


'Dme by D 12859 

Alt. 

h. 

m. a 

Q ! ri 

6 

1 46 , 

64 41 30 

6 

2 10 » 

+ 30 

6 

2 36 

14 4J IK) 

G 

2 67 6 

32 21 INI 


h J9 5 

- 1 32 

TT 

2 07 

.VJ IH 2s 

Chron. 8. M, T. + 

4 20 

82 51 41 

6 

6 27 

3fp 7 46 

Ixiug. Time 2 57 40 

150 21 .-in 

Time from Noon Sf 

b 47 

76 10 67 


m^nrn "im 

(2 51 29 


H. Ditr. :r/ 4 

3 


All 1 

Air. 

Alt. 

0 t n 
(il 31 tT) 

4 SO 

0 L 0 

64 21 2b 
+ 30 

0 / 0 

61 12 Ml 
+ .30 

t>l ..2 15 

61 21 55 

14 13 20 

32 Hi 7 
- 1 32 

32 Jl; 57 
- 1 32 

32 6 40 
- 1 33 

32 U .45 

H'2 61 11 

3i5 7 46 

32 9 25 

82 54 41 

35 7 46 

32 5 07 
8-2 64 41 
35 7 46 

150 17 OJ 

75 8 31 

42 53 fiO 

150 11 hi 

75 5 56 
•42 66 31 

liiO 7 34 
75 3 47 
42 68 40 


Bja 2 
70 

(> 

+ 4 IX)-6 
7 I 18-7 

V Dec) “7 Bia'N. 

9« 


A. 


0 (Kum 
0-08732 
9 10780 
9 83203 
9 33iOH 


0 (X)333 
0 0873-2 
9 (0890 
0 83290 
9 33ii7 


0 (XKfOn 
0 0H733 
9 -11019 
9 H333I 
9 BOlIB 


0'(XI333 

0-08732 

9-41121 

9-33300 

9*83640 


P. 1) 82 61 11 • 


h. ID I 


H. Dili. lO* 98 
3 



A 

32-91 

1-09 

3 1 

A 

6-6 

9 Rt- Asc. 

4 

1 

34 68 
7 6-49 


1 7 « w 


II. Dili. 9 -315 
3 


3 40 37-5 
1 7 41 07 
1 6 STW 
6 53 40 22 
+ 12 17-06 
6 6 3 27 
6 1 40-0 
4 17-27 
4 17 87 
4 18 07 
4 18-37 
71 -68 


in 916 D.69. S.M.X.i 17 896 
< I A 931 D.60. S. 69 2 19 8 

® I D.eo. 8.M.T.6^^ 

29 64 3 -009 


© Rt. Asc. 62 " 64 32 -36 
24 


Comp. ©Centre 1 05 27-65 


h. ro. s. li m. B. h m s. 

3 41 2-1 3 41 28 3 3 41 60 1 

1 7 41 07 1 7 41 -07 1 7 41-07 

1 r. 27-65 1 5 27 05 1 6 27 66 


6 61 10 82 6 .54 37 02 6 64 58 82 

■4 12 17 -06 412 17 -06 +12 17 06 

6 O'-BV W 6 6 6-1 07 S ' 7 16 87 

6 2 10 6 2 36 62 57-6 


4 17 87 4 18 07 4 1)M7 

in. «. 

D. 12869. S.M.T.KIi&nNiihrw&B,Fcb.25tb 6 41-48 

Gain in 147 lire, at 11 » daily. 1_ 7^34 

D.19869. S. M.T. KhAn Nahm-to, Mar. 2nd 4”34* 14 

D. 12859. S. M T. Taouk, Mar. Ind . 

Diff liOiiK. in Time .. 16*245 


m a. 

D. 128CO. 8.M.T. KhteNahnrda,Mar.2nd 6 IS-78 
D. 12860. S. M.T. laouk, Mar. 2ncl . 6 37 195 


H liiir. -540 

a* 


I 1 6 JO 
0 1 -H 

-■« I _ 27 a 

- I- 70 I 
12 18 75 

Esoa J2 17 05 


Diif. Long, in Time 

a 


16 636 


a. ^ . 

D. 12SS9 •« 16 246 » Diff. tiong. 0 4 4 W. 

D. 12860 = 16-586 -Diff.lxmg. . • (> * 9 W 

Meaiia gire Tainik W. KhAn MalirwAn* .. *1 4 6 iv. 

UiAb NahrwAn E. BaghdAd . 0 6 00 £. 

Taonk 1. BaghdAd. - ^ M B- 
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TOPOaRAPllY OP NINEVEH 


Station 7 (6Tn Traverse).—March 3rd, 1352. 

KERKUK. 


Time liy l>. 

li. PI 


H. 

5 IS ai 

.I as 4fi 
r. iV.) U Ti 
r. 0 3 

iLJL-L® 

‘Ml r,(i 5M) 
.1 .I'J 
+ » 

(I'OS 10 

0 r.7 10 


H. Dill'. 
(! 


7(i-o 

:! 


Di'i-1. 


-! ""I! 

I 7-0 

" j;!5 (i 

+ .1 .'"la 11 

7j1 17 
'7 ;i'> 

!I0 


r I) s,; 17 -t 


II. Uiff. 


10‘.la 
a 


9 Ul. Abc. 


no -a? 
110 
+':n 07 
1 11 9a 97 

1 12 •^•(l^ 


3/ir. Alt. * liigel for Latitude. 
02° 19' 40 

liidi'X Error 


Tiir llof. 


Dofl 



+ 

30 

02 

20 

10 

46 

10 

5 

5n 

46 

90 

a 

a 

43 

H 

50 

22 

51 N. 
49 S. 

'•ill 

2s 

02 N 


Altitudes of Venus. 


Alt. 

Alt. 

jUt. 

Alt 

Alt. 



O / tf 

0 / 0 

O / tf 

06 17 ‘20 

06 37 no 

66.j26 t.i 

66 8 00 

65 57 30 

+ 30 

+ 80 

+ 30 

+ 30 

+ 30 

66 17 .iO 

Ii6 38 20 

(ill 26 15 

66 8 30 

05 38 01) 

33 23 .5.5 

33 19 111 

33 13 ‘22 

33 4 15 

3-2 59 00 

- 1 28 

- 1 28 

- 1 -28 

- 1 29 

- 1 29 

3.1 22 27 

33 17 1-J 

33 11 54 

31 2 46 

32 a? :il 

82 ‘21 17 

82 2 4 17 

8‘2 24 17 

82 24 17 

8-2 24 17 

35 ‘28 03 

35 28 02 

.3.5 28 02 

35 28 ri-J 

35 2s 02 

lal Jl 16 

151 10 01 

151 01 13 

150 66 5 

150 111 50 

7.5 37 23 

75 35 00 

75 .32 6 

75 27 3-3 

75 24 55 

1-2 11 56 

■12 17 18 

•12 2M2 

43 34 46 

42 27 24 

0 -00.383 

0-00.383 

0 00383 

0-00383 

0-II038-? 

0 08U11 

0-08914 

0 08914 

0 08914 

0-08914 

11-39498 

9-39615 

9-39757 

0-39980 

9-40108 

9 82760 

9-82793 

9-82833 

9-83890 

9-829-ia 

U lU.iTiG 

9-31705 

a 3ls(,7 

9 32173 

9 3-2,-S3 7 

li ni. a. 

1l 111 8. 

h. 111. B. 

h.m. B. 

li.in. B 

3 36 ‘23-5 

3 36 47 -9 

3 37 17'3' 

3 38 3-9 

3 .38 30 -7 

1 12 04-04 

1 12 01-04 

1 12 (14-04 

1 13 04-04 

1 12 04 04 

1 1 44-61 

1 1 'H-Ol 

1 1 44-61 

1 1 44-61 

1 1 '44 61 

5 60 12-15 

fi riO ;{rt'55 

5 ul (iri 

5 1)1 5-2 55 

6 52 19 35 

+ 12 4 05 

■412 4 05 

+ 12 4-05 

+ 13 4-05 

+13 4-03 

6 2 16 ‘20 

0 2 KI-OO 

6 3 10-00 

6 3 56 60 

6 4 33-10 

5 68 21 

3 58 46 

5 59 14 5 

6 0 3 

6 0 37 50 

3 55 ■20 

3 54 60 

8 rirk'.*) 

3 53-60 

li &5 


I'l Sa a 
3 fiS 90 



+ 2S-S15 
22 57 48'37 


0 Ut. .\sc. 22 ab 15'.VJ 
21 _ 

Compt. Centre 1 01 4l-01~ 


11. Dill, 



m, B. 

D. 12859. S.M.T.KhnnKahrwdn, fcb.35tli 5 41-la 

Gain m 171 Ure at 11 s. daily . 1 18 Si 

11.12850. S. M.T. Khan Nuhrwdn, Mar. 3rd 4 23 11 

D. 12859 S M.T. Kerkuk, Mar. 3rd . 3 66 3 

Ihff. liOiig. in Time.o 27'St 

nt. a. 

D 12WS0. S. M. T. Klidn Nahra an, Mar. 3id 6 .53 73 

D. 12860. S. M. T. Kerkdk, Mar. 3id. 6 25'4 

DilT. Long, in Time. 2s s:! 


t 

1) 12859 =T 27 'M-Did. Long. 0 6 58 W. 

D. 12860 =- 28-a,! Diff. Long ..t. 0 7 4 W 

Means give KerkVilc W. Khan Niiliroan. 7 01W. 

Kh&li Nahrw&u E. Daghiiad. 6 00 E 

Kcrkiik W. Baghdad. 4 (il W. 
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Observations made at ike Jhllini/ on the road from 

Batihdud to Mosul. 

1 st Station.- KuXn Naurwan.—February 2 jirn, 


Beariitff W'.iS'. ]V, 300 yards. 

Ixtt. Khi'ui Nuhru’iin. 'i.S oo N 

Place of Obbcrvatum E.X.K, 300 yds. - Dtfl. lut. ll.") yds .)r_X. 

Lat of Pliicc of Oliscmtioii ... iVi u; N 


"No rii » s 

C'hroiiomrtrr Uciit. ISf'oO. S. 5f T |{ii;;Ii(lud, l-Vlirimry 23ri1 fi 30 (i.'i rmiiiinL' l)iiil\ )! 

Cliroiioilictcr Ucii; 11 J’ S!tj;lidi”Ml, Pi'hruary 23rd (1 32‘Mt (■(nii;'Mc.iii'j'liiic. 

( 


Bun’s Lou'er Lindt r.M. 


Tiiiiea liy 

a Watch 

Alt 


.Vl( 


h III a 

0 / 

a 

c f a 


3 18 30 

54 5 

20 

.33 6.3 20 


3 19 5-5 

4 

so 

•)- SO 


3 19 46 

54 5 

30 

.W .33 50 


.i 4 * Ti 

JO 20 5 

■ 27 ‘2 

■1- 14 

24 

(id jTi 

i- U 21. 


'J7 52-.3 

' 27'17' 
99 16 

■|9 

27 if 19 


3 19 .3 4 

39 

99 1(, S9 

W 8 M.'l 

’ + 6 50 

. 3-1 

3 

33 ,33 3 


.-; 2ii -24 

160 27 

1 

KiO 211 

1 iiiit! T 

2 57 U) 

8(1 13 

I'O 

80 10 .'lO 

Eiliiiit 

28 44 
- l-i 21 

.i2 

11 

52 i39 11 





T, from No'll! l.'i 20 



Alt 



All 



All. 


0 

jH 

/ 

.39 

// 

•40 

n 

5o 

J 

fo 

5.1 

/ 

2.1 

a 


+ 

.30 


+ 

30 


1 

30 liidrv Krroi-. 

53 

10 

10 . 

r,-( 

,w 

40 

53 

26 

JO 

20 

Ml 

5 

26 

16 

r»o 

2(i 

U 

Ti 

4 

11 

•23 


M 

23 


14 

22 Corr Senidr. 

27 

4 

2S 

27 

1 

13 

26 

•ll 

27 

99 

16 

39 

99 

id 

.(9 

99 

III 

.39 P l>. 

33 

.3.1 

3 

33 

.33 

3 

33 

53 

3 Ix-it 

llio' 

14 

10 

160 

'io' 


160 

r» 

ll Sinn 

hO 

7 

r» 

HO 

r, 

-7 

80 

3 

34 J '>1011. 

i33 


37 

i33 

4 

f( 

. 3-1 

6 

7 I'lll 


H n. 
1.'4 I .il T' 
IS-Os 

Dccl. 9 16 52 8 s 
"lile Ss'si’s 
1* |) li» I(i 3« 0 


B U 
154 L '-HB 
- 'lOl 
13 2S-41 
Equa 13 26 31 


0■00.^72 
0 OSOHI. 
9 ^aohs 
9 'JO 199 
‘ 9 ilhH 


li ni s. 

3 n 57-4 
I ]3_2-. 3 

s'25 22-7 
3 18 ,3(1 

« .5J 7 
(. 52 1 
(i .51'>1 
6 51 -9 
6 51 H 


alToW 9 

W.8. M.T. 25th O'01 US 
I» 12839. F. Watch IJf) O 
n 19W,9 S M T. 0 if w 
n. 128CO. S 12859 1 12 2^ 
1). 12860 S. M. T. 6 5;r73 


0 00.372 0-(31373 0 00,372 

0 OhOHt 0 (18084 0-0SO81 

9-23208 9-23457 9-2.r.;.3 

9 90227 _9 -IIP'60 _ 9 90173 

■ 9 - 2-2091 9'22373 9 235 o(i 


0-(«l.37-2 Cim-r. 1> 1) 
0-08081 8 (.,- 1,1,1 
9 2.(711 CiiHiii i .811111 
9 90293 Sill. Ilifl 
9 ' 22(i(|0 


Ij III. H 

3 12 32 .1 
4_]3 33 3 
3 25 57-6 
;( 19 i3 .3 


li ni B. 

3 !3 12-1 
+ 13 25-3 

■3 26 37-4 

.’( 19 16 


li HI. M 

.1 l.( 31 1 
+ 13 23 3 
3 26 56 I 

;i 20 1 ,3 


ll. Ill H 

3 13 . 3.3 

■1 13 2,3 3 Equatii 
3 27 18‘3 
3 20 26 .3 


■(} 52-1 6 ,31 "i 6 .31") fi r,l' H 


Dl. B 


n. 128.39. S. M. T. Uaglidiul Fi-hruary, 2.3nl. 6 .39 (15 

(iiiiii 111 Si hm. at 11 s. daily. ■*^24-75 


1). 128.39. ,8 M. T. Bnirhd&l, Fclimiiry 25tli. 5 14 30 

1>. 1-2H59 S M.T. Khan Nahra5n, Ichruary 2.3 th 5 41 48 
DilT. of Long in Tirm- . -27 IS 


in. s. 

I) 12860 S. M. T. BuitlnJid, l-Vtiniary 2.3th.6 .32 9 

I) 12860 S. M.T Khiiii N.alinrun, Febqiary 2&U1 6 53-73 
IhfT. Ilf l/OtiR. in Time. ' 20 83 


1 *• , » 

T> 12S59V- 27 18 « Biff. Jmg . 6 48 E. 

1) 12880 ^ 20-83 Diff. Long. .3 12 E. 

Means give Khin Nahrwfin, E. BaghiUd *^6 (Hi K. 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF NINRVRH 


2nd Station (1st Traverbk)—Febuuary 26th, 1852. 
DKLLI ABBAS. 


Time by H. 12859 
li. m. 8. 

.'1 6+ 38-6 
& 55 22 5 
S 65 58-5 
5 5ff ,35 
5 68 0 5 
2H(i «fi 0 


5 56 8 

Chniti. .8 + 

6 50 

6 0-1 58 

long. Turn- 2 50 20 

T front Muon 3 03 38 

11. D. 

77*» 

3 


■^3Tr7 

1 A 

3 0 


6 


238-2 

'H 

3 58-2 

4 26 5:1 

P Dfcl. 4 30 51 

(Ml 


1*. 1). 85 20 (lU 

II 1). 

1()'05 


3 


32 85 


At 

) » 1 till 

9 

+ 

33 48 

46 11-ltd 

V Rt. Asm. t,5 

M 8t 

11. II 

}) 

1 

2F281 

« 1 A 

471 

\ 1 ih. ■ 

79 

4 ' 

28 831 

0Rt.Asc.2-2 35 17-37 

2-2 35 46 -20 

2t 


Corop Cent.l 24 13-80 

n. D. 

-429 


3 

V 

'1 287 

1 * 

21 

> lllal 

3 

... 

Tsoi 

13 16-72 

I'.iiua. Ts l*-42 


N. 


1 150 yards £. of the Bridge o 

Mer. Alt. * 

Bigdfor Lot. 

95° 7' 20 * 


Index Error 

+ 80 


96 

7 60 


47 

33 65 


Corr. 

- 63 


47 

33 02 


90 



42 

24 58 N. 


llccl. H 

22 49 S. 


Ib-Ui Alibus 34 

4 »N. 


A Ititudes of Venwi. 


Alt 

Alt. 

Alt 

0, / f 

6:^ 4 (Ni 

0 / <r 
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3rd Station (2nd T«AVEii8E)~FuB. 28 th 18.52. 

KARA TEPPEH. 

Place of Observation— 

Me,r. AU. Sun's Lower Limb for Lat. 
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At thk same Station as Yesterday.— Fun. 29th, ]8;>2. 
KARA TEPPEH. 


A Hiitides of the Sun’s Lojper Limb. 
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Station 8th (7tii Tuaveusk)—Maiich 5tii. 
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Station Otu (8tr Tuaverse)—March 6tii. 

AllBIL. 


The place of Observation immediately at the N.W, edge of the base of 
the Mound forming the Citadel. 
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TOPOOBAPHY OP NINEVEH. 
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Sights at Mr. Rassam^s House {British Consul). 

MOSUL. 
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Sights yit the Camp of Koiyunjik Village or AramushUjeh. 

RUINS OF NINEVEH. 
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TOPOaEAPllY OP NINEVEH, 


Sights for Rates, at the same spot, 

KOIYUNJIK. 
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BAGHDAD. 

Sights for Diff. Long, between Koiyunjik ami liaghddd. 

Apuil isxn, 1852. 
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Art. VI .—On the Orthography of some of the later Royal names 
of Assyrian and Babylonian history. 

[Head Nov., 1854.] 

To THE Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Sir, Baghdail, October 2, 18.54. 

Much as I dislike disenssions wliicli have anything of the character of 
controversy, I am temj)ted by the interest I naturally take in Cunei¬ 
form rcs(!arch, to jmt togotlior a few explanatory notes, with a view of 
remedying the confusion that Dr. Ilincks’s recent publications in the 
Ditcrury Gazette^ have introduced into certain later portions of the 
A.ssyri.'ui and Babylonian history. 

T have nothing to say at present to Dr. ninck.s’.s chronology <'f 
Sargon and Sennacherib, agreeing a.s I generally do witli his «lu,to.s 
from n.c. 722 to 080, but it must not be lost sight of that we both 
lake our stand on the numbers eiiii)loycd in Ptolemy’s canon, or rather 
on the agreement between the canon and the inscriptions, in regard to 
a consecutive series of dates relatively to each other, and that we are 
as yet entindy unsupported by Greek, Hebrew, or Egyptian synchro¬ 
nisms. If then it should so hapj)en that there is any radical error in 
Pl(demy’s chronology, the era of Nabonas>ar for instance not having 
really commenced on February 2bth, n.c. 747, or the subsequent Chal- 
<hean dates being improperly adapted to the Egyptian calendar (:in<l 
Dr. Ifincks’s own observations on the Assyrian intercalation w’ould 
seem to show that thi.s is not improbable); if, I say, we arc thu.s 
rounding on erroneous premises, then our conclusions, though rela¬ 
tively correct, will be positively wrong. 

Under such circumstances, I am disposed to treat with every 
respect hfr. Bosanquet's proposed rectifications, founded on astroiioini 
cal calculations, which it may be j)resumed arc of the utmost precision, 
and I shall wait for the verification or otherwise of Ptolemy’s dates, 
by the application to his eclipses (rcconled as far bsick as the reign of 
Merodach Baladan), of the same astronomical test which ]\Ir. Bosan- 
((uet has already applied to the eclipses of Thales and Hezekiah, before 
1 undertiikc cither to support or to modify my published views on the 
Assyrian chronology ; but with regard to the historical nomenclature 
no such reserve is necessary. 


’ See No, 1941, of'.tnril 2-2, and No, 1959, of August 5, l(Jji4, 
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Dr. Hincks's views on the later Assyrian succession, so far as I can 
understand tlioin, may be thus stated: 

Sennacherib had two sous; the elder, jimir-nadin^ and tho 
younger Assur-akk uidin (the 'Avpivvahov and Wffaapnrtvot of tho 
o?^on); and the latter, who was tho Esar-IIaddon of Scrii)turo, had 
again three sous, Asmr-hani-hal, Asmr-yncliura-hol, and Shamas-dkh- 
kldan, of whom tho two first reigned successively in Assyria on tho 
death of their father, and the third synchronously with his brothers in 
B.aby]onia. 

Now this latter triumvirate is certainly fictitious, depending alto¬ 
gether on a mistahen readiiig'of tho Cuneiform names; and oven tho 
distinction of the two sons of Sennacherib, to which T was formerly 
oj)[K»sefl, requires stone explanation. 

The name of the cldo&t son of Sennacherib, n ho was jilaced in tho 
government of Babylonia, on the second expulsion of Merodach Ilala- 
dan, in the former king's fourth year, is written, on every monument 
wh?oh T have examined, as y on one of 

the Koyunjik hulls, however, according to l\lr. I.ayard’s cojiy (Ik ]\]. 
series, pi. Gl, 1. oh^hc variant rc'uding is found (d 

This then is the name which 1 n«ed to siijjjiose lobe the same as Esar- 
lladdon (for reasons that 1 shall in-esently cxiilain), and which Dr. 

Ilincks appears now to road as Asaur-vadin, regarding the final 
either as a separate woid ('■ by name” ?), eras a non-phonetic adjunct. 
The reason nby I formerly confounded this king with Esar-IIaddon, 

whose name is geneially s]iei( as y ►- <tr y 


was that I had j-ositive ] roof of the first and 
third elements of the tAvo n.nnes being Wentical, and that I thus 
fancied or might he cxcej.th.iially used for Cf/t7i,* 


but upon mature comsideration I do not think that e.vpIanation tenable, 
and I noAV projiO.se therefore to ]-ead y ^y ^ 

or y ^^<y j-v a.s AsdLur-nftdin-ihllno, “ As-shur is tho 

giver of the gift.” ‘ 

It will perhaj)s a])pcar .strange to Dr. IJinck.v that I should read 


nu iiiiu 


’ I may here ^bserve that one element of the roy.al names oi 
Babylonia is usually a monogram, representing a verbal rout, which may be pro¬ 
nounced as a participle, or the .aorist, or even as the verbal noun; 

thus represeuts the root nadan “ to give,” and may bo pronounced as na//tn, or 
idditif or perhaps even ns adin. • 
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as iddina, regarding it as a inonograin for the root “ to give,” 


absolutely equal to but I believe tbero is positive jiroof of 

this identity ; for on one of the Nabonit cylinders found at Mugheir, 
tlie liiug of Assyria who repairs a touiplo at Babylon, and who can 

be no other than Esar Haddou, is named y 
Aashur-akh-iddina, the last clement answering to the ordinary or 


ii<} ; and again, on Lord Aberdeen’s stone, which I sLateil 

long ago to belong to Esar-Haddon/ and which it docs, 1 confess, 
surprise me to tind Dr. Hincks still attributing to a spurious S/iamas- 
aJcIi-iddau, there is an example of tin; same variant* orJkogi-aphy j the 


king’s name in col. 1,1. 1, being written 

and in col 2, 1. 18, as many other 

names too, such as ^ Merodacli-nadin- 

iddina, ^ >->- 
same power is to bo recognized. 

I now proceed, however, to the more important question of the 
three sons of Esar-haddon, ;iud I reiterate Avhat I published in the 
Athcnicnm of March ISth, 1S.'54, that the king in question was 
succeeded by his son, Asskur-bani-pal, and that Dr. Hiucks’s Asur- 
yuchura-hal and JShumas-akh-iddan haA’^o no existence. The name of 
this son of Eaar-lladdou, who succeeded his father on the throne, is 




composed, as usual, of three elements; Istly, Asshtir, 

>->-y 4 ^; 2udly, lant\ the participle of Avritten or ^y >5^; 
and 3dly, y^, or hal or “a son,” so that it means 

*' Asshur is the creator of a son.” 

It is singular that Dr. Hincks should not have discovered that the 
sign amongst its various uses, represents the root '"1^^, and is 
pronounced bani, as there are hundreds of oxanii)lcs of this employ¬ 
ment of the character in the inscriptions ;* but it is more singular still 
that he should have affixed to the letter in question the power of 


' Seo the hist note to my letter in tho Ailicnsoum of March 10, 1854. 

Thus on the Chaldsean bricks “ bailder” of the palace or temple is Avritton 

iudiffcrcntly ,xy *5^*nnd 6a»M and mwiant, &c., &c. , 
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yuclmra^ as it involves a double error; firstly, tbal of mistaking the 
letter W for in the name , of 

secondly, that of attributing the name in question to Nabopolassar, 
father of Nebuchadnezzar, instead of to Nabonidus. From the 
first moment when I examined the Warka tablets in tho British 
Museum, and copied the dates, which Dr. Hincks appears to think he 
Las recently discovered,® I had very little doubt but that tho name 

n referred to Nabuiiit, and I published this 
identification above three years ago, (Jour. 11. A.S., vol. xiv, part 1 
p. 9, note 2.)® Tho reading has since been oonfirmed by a hundred 


H -a 


' I may here note, that tbe liual element in so many Babylonian 


names, is the monogram for the root “ to protectand is, I believe, always 


pronouncial as the partici])lc vatsur, or utsur, rather than us the aorist yntsur, 

- 9’liosc dates, which Dr. llincUs announced to the Trustees as discoveries in 
April of tho present year, were eonnnunicated by mo to Mr. Birch and Mr. Vaux, 
early iji 1851, on being permitted to examine the Warka tablets, in their rooms at 
the Museum. 

^ The last letter of tho name is, in the passage here referred to, incorrectly 


printed as The true form is w or YTa, (No. 224 of ray alphabet), of 

which tho ordinary phuuutic power is duk. In this name, 1 presume that 
must be a determinative, and that represents some object of which the name 


is nil. 


It is however just possible that tlie name 


T H -0 Afl- W 


may be x^mnounced phunetleally Nabu-imduk, or Naho-induk, answering in fact to 
the T^al^invvitox‘i<j of Abydemus, as (quoted by Eusebius, and to the Na/iodvJjjXoi; 
of Berosus, as (quoted by Josqdms; and in tho latter form I would further suggest 
that the \ was the error of a copyist for x; a* it is quite certain that 

the same king, whose name is generally written No/Soviitiof, or ^njioviSot;, has also 
the appellation of Nabannidock and Naboandel (for Naboandecli), precisely os in 


the inscriptions the two names of 

•ind 


y -y -B u are used 


indifTerently. The explanation also which 1 would offer of this singular jumble is 
ns follows: the verbal clement in names may he pronounced as the aorist or tho 
I)articiple, apparently at option. In this name I 6u])posc the root to be 
which is constantly used in the inscriptions with a great variety of meanings; here 
it iTTohahly means *^,to console,” Nabu-nit (for Nabu~nid, the final sonant being 
always sharpened) signifying “ Neho the comforter,” while Nabu-induk is “ Nebo 
consoles you.” 1 confess I have never seen any other instance of x pronominal 
suffix being added at option in the composition of a proper name; hut there must, 
I presume, he some such irregularity to account for the discirepancy of orthography 
which occur? both in the Greek and Cuneiform rendering of the name. 
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exUmples, Nabunit naming himself on his bricks and cylinders iudiife- 
rently ►-►-y or >“>~y 

or >->-1 -^4f W’ and the three several and equivalent 

forms occurring not nnfrequently in the course of the same inscription ,, 
I do not pretend at present to explain how it happens that 

kas the phonetic power of nit, but the fact is undoubted, 

and Dr. Hincks therefore must abandon all his readings of Nahu-bin- 
2fvchur, Shamsi htn, Ben-Hadad, Amir-yuchtim-hal, together with hitf 
three sons of Esar-Haddon, and a number of other historical illustra¬ 
tions, which ho has recently delivered “ex cathedra," with the same 
confidence that chsiracterizcs his announcement of genuine readings, 
and which are thus calculated to mislead enquiry, a*nd to retard the 
progress of discovery. 

The only single .addition which I have to make to my sketch of 
Assyrian history, as published in the Athcnmmn of March, 1854, is, 
that in the S. E, palace at Niiiirud many relies have been rccontly 
found of the son of Asshir-bani-pal, whom I name provisionally 
Asslmr~emit~ili,^ and that under this king, who reigned probably from 
n.c. 645 to 625, must therefore bo jdaced both the Scythian inroad and 
the destruction of Nineveh by the Jlcdcs. 

II. C. Rawlinson. 


Letter froTfi Dr. UineJes, in reply to Colonel Rawlimon's JN^ofe on the 

Successor of Sennacherih. 

Killyleigh, Co. Down, 29//i Nov. 1854. 

Dear Sir. 

I observe that a communication front Colonel Rawlinson tvas read 
at the last meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, containing what ho 
conceived to be rectifications of statements made by me in a report 
and letter of mine published in the Literary Gazette. I trust the 
Society will accept a communication from me, tending to show that 
these are by no means rectifications. 

Of Colonel Rawlinson’s two objections, the first is of little impor¬ 
tance. He says that the true name of the eldest son,of Sennacherib is 
not Assur-nadin, but Assur-nadin-iddin. I have met with this name 
in three different forms in three different Bull inscriptions copied by 
Mr. Layard. In one the name is distinctly Assur-nadin. In the 

* Meaning peri’..ps “ Asshur is the chief of (lit., stanils over) thtf gods.” 
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other two an addition to this is found, which I at first read sumi. 
Afterwards, I found an explanation of tho ivhole conclusion of tho 
name on a tablet in the British Museum, from which I inferred that it 
should ho pronounced nadin, without any addition. Unfortunately I 
haA-'* mislaid my notes of the inscription on this tablet; and I am 
therefore unable to give my reasons for thus r*cadiug it more specifi¬ 
cally than 1 have done. It is a matter of but littlo moment. 

All the other points of difference to which Colonel Ilawlinson has 
referred in his communication may bo reduced to this :—A certain royal 
name appears on tablets in the British Museum, and on bricks found 
at Babylon on tho river side, which Colonel Rawlinson believes to bo 
a variaut^f tho name of Nahu-nahid (or, as ho calls him, Nahu-nit), 
who began to reign tn 555 n.c.; but Avbich I believe to be a variant of 
the ii.amo of Nabopolassar, who began to reign seventy years earlier. 
The question is, Avhich of us is right? That it is one or other of these 
kings seems pretty evident; for tho fiithcr of this king is mentioned, 
and bo was not a king, lie Avas, according to Colonel llaAvliuson, 
Nahu-divba, and filled the high office; of “ riOm-ciwja" Colonel Raw- 
llnson has adduced, in support of his theory, a statement of Berosus 
that Nabunit c.xecutcd some considerable Avorks at Babylon; but 
Berosus mentions the outer Avails of the city as all that he built; 
AA hcrcas the bricks are from the river side. On the other hand, in tho 
great inscription at the India House, Nebiudiadnezzar distinctly inen- 
tioiis those works by tho river side, rs having been completed by him¬ 
self; they huA'ing been coinmonced by his father, Naboj)olassar, Avhos(; 
bricks might, therefore, be naturally expected to be found in their 
foundations. Besides, if Mr. bayard’s copies be correct, the final cha¬ 
racter in the disputed name is interchange<l Avith one Avhich is inter¬ 
changed with the character which ordinarily expresses the last clement 
in the names of Nebuchadnezzar ami his father,— yucUur, as 1 read it. 
That is to say, is interchanged Avitii AvhicU is interchanged 

Avith On -these grounds, I UAust retain my opinion as to tho 

person to whom tlj^s name belongs; and of course I attach no Avciglit 
to tho objection^ brought against my other readings, that they aro 
dependent i^ou, or connected Avith, this. The rectification Avhich 
appears to hio most needed is that Colonel RaAvlinson should cease to 
att'ijh tile to Nabunahid the bricks and the buildings and the parentage 
of Nabopolaesar. * ^ 

Believe me to remain, yours very tijjily, 

Edav. Hincks. 


E. Norris, Esq. 
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AitT. VII. —Notes on Abu Shahrein and Tel el Lahm. 

By J. E.. Taylor, Esq. 

[Read 5ih May, 1 855.] 

Although my visit this year to Abu Shabrein has been unproductive 
of any very important j-csults, yet the description of tlio ruins will, I 
hope, prove sufficiently interesting, to render the transcrijition of the 
rough notes I made upon the spot, not altogether sriperfluous. 

The first aspect of the ruins, when a.pj)roaching them from the 
Hazem, is that of a mined fort, surrounded by high walls, with a keep 
or tower at one end, situated on an eminence?, in the centre,.nc,iriy of 
the dry bed of an inland sea. They are sitnnlcri, in fact, in a deep 
valley, for the most part covered with a nitrous incrustation; but 
with here and there a few patches of alluvium, scantily clothed with 
the shrubs and plants peculiar to the desert. This valley is bounded 
on the cast by the low pebbly and sandstone range called the Hazem, 
which separaics it from the plains around Muqeyer and the Euphrates. 
Its boundary towards the south is the Qassaim Dafnch, which joins on 
the Qassaim itself, the boundary of Abu Sliahrein to the west. T 
may hero remark that the Hazem does not join on to the Qassaim 
])iilneii, but ends nearly opposite to It, in a bunch of mounds, called the 
Glianar, Between it and the Qassaim Hafnch is a deep gorge, which 
leads the superflous waters of the KluTuega’ into that part of the Abu 
Shahrein valley called the Suleybeoa. Tills in the rainy season be¬ 
comes a perfect sea. In summer, the Suleyb and other tribes who 
encamp here, dig W'clls in its lovrer portions, which supjdy them with 
brackish water. In wdntor, although slightly .saline, the water is more 
palatable. The Hazem near ibis place rises as steep and perpendi¬ 
cular as a cliff, and is composed entirely of a soft kind of sandstono. 

The Qassaim is a ridge composed of sand and pebbles, which forms 
an almost uninterrupted boundary to the low country bordering on the 
Euphrates, and ends in the desert, nearly opposite ^jshenafich, a mud 
fort and village on the Euphrates, not far from tlJb^Bahr ul Nejof. 
Beyond the Qassaim, but parallel to it, and stretching coually as far, 
is the stony district of the Hejorra, so called from the numerous blocks 
of black granite with which it abounds, and which are indigenous to 

' Tho Khancga is a species of Wadi, wliicb, from its lo\V level, collects rain 
water in considerable quantities. -Wticn completely full it bursts over the country. 
The greater jpart of the water finds its way to the Suleybuea.^ The Khauega is about 
sixteen hours south-west of Sdk esh Sliuiuldi, and is a favourite camping-ground 
of the Dhefyr. 
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this district. To-vrards the north tlio valley is entirely open to the 
Euphrates. Its whole breadth across may be about fifteen miles. In 
a north-west direction, and half-a-mile from the big ruin, is a small 
mound; nearly west is another,*a milo and a half distant; and 
soiitii-oast is a third, a milo off. All those arc small low mounds, full 
of graves, funereal vases, and urns. Half-way between the first mound 
and the [ruins, are the traces, though faint, of an ancient canal, six 
yards broad, and at cither side a siiiall hillock covered with fragments 
of brick. ' 

The plan in Plate II. accompanying these notes will give an idea of 
the general view of these ruins. They rise abruptly from the plain, 
anfKwjp^not encumbered with the masses of nfbbish n.sually surround¬ 
ing .sirailar^lac^. **It will bo seen that they consist of a platform and 
wall (these are twenty feet high), witli three openings, the former sites 
of gates ; and a large building at the north end. The height of this 
latter, from the level of the ])latform, (n, a, n, See.) to the high pe.ak (c) 
is, as well as I could measure it, seventy feet, allowing for tho slope 
occasioned by the mass of debris surrounding it. The shapo of the 
building is pyramidal, gradually narrowing from tho base upwards ; 
and Ibo whole is composod of a solid mass of sun-dried brick, wliieli 
ofjual,s .stone in hardness j and is cased with a wall of kiln-burnt brick, 
five feet tevon inches thick at the top. The summit of the first stage 
of the building is reached by tho staircase at (c), attd an inclined road 
le.ads up to the basement of the saoond stage, which is represented by 
the high peak at (c).^ The narrow ridges (dd — </ d) are the remains 
of the escaUers, which terminated either side of this road. One part 
only of the south-eastern wall exists in tolerable preservation; the 
north-eastern is just visible above the mass of dobfif that has accumu¬ 
lated about it; and the south-westorn, if any existed, is scarcely trace¬ 
able, the nioimd at this point being worn away to tlio level of the* 
platform. To the north-west no traces of walls arc to bo seen. Tho 
south-east wall has four bastions, running straight down, and which 
do not partake of the pyramidal form peculiar to tho general building. 
The north cast .wall is perfectly plain, and from what little I could 
trace of the lemains of the south-westcni it must have been the same. 

I may remark that at this corner there arc no heaps or mounds, as at 
the other portions of the pile, with tho exception of two small hillocks, 
situated about tjjirty feet from each other; between th^se is a dear 

• 

' A sketch is subjoined of this part of the pile, shewing the stair^sO'imd peak, 
and that part of the wSU which exists in tho best preservation. To the right of the 
peak, at d, is the highest part of one of the escaliers of thp indinod road, at the 
north-west Mdc. See Plate I. 
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space. The staircase at (e) is fifteen feet broad, and seventy feet Ion", 
measuring along its inclined plane. The marble slabs^ that formed 
the steps were still plentifully scattered over it, as well as sniallcr 
pieces of the same material, bored through the back. The escaUers 
were of brick (four feet broad), and all bearing the usual Abu S-liah- 
rcin inscription. Tlio bed of the staircase was extremely hard sun- 
dried brick, under which was a fine sand. At its foot were the remains 
of a column of peculiar construction. Owing, I presume, to the 
difiiculty of transporting blocks of stone, sulficiently large to form a 
column of the size indicated by the ruined shaft that remained, 
recourse was had to a novel expedient:—slabs of sandstone were pro¬ 
cured from the neighbouring Hazom, about twenty inches. 
four thick, which, disposcil in a circular form, and' joined together by 



aa aa inner column. 

b b b outer one (composed of lime, pebbles, and small stones),]cncirc]ing inner one. 
b b bin merely the outer layer of casing to tliis column. From bto a was a solid 
mass of the material described; this I dug out, to assure myself of the formation 
and shape of the column. After completing, there remained the hollow and circular 
space, as shown in the sketch. 

The shaft is slightly inclined to one side. 

lime, formed the chief material; between each layer*wcre cylindrical 
pieces of marble, and the whole had a thick coating of lime; successive 
9 . 

* The blocks were twenty-two inches long, thirteen broad, and four and a half 
tliick ; the smaller piecyjs from two to four inches &(|uarc : all were well polished. 
The smaller picce§ l’'..d remains of copper bolts still remaining in the hdlcs at back. 
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layers of which, mixed with small stone and pebbles, were laid on till 
it had attained the desired size and thickness. Its base was shaped 
like a bowl, and rested upon a layer of sun-dried bricks, under which 
again was fine sand. I have attempted above to give an idea of the 
relic, as it appeared after clearing it from the rubbish that surrounded 
it. At the other side of tho stair I could just distinguish that a second 
one had formerly existed. Between them was a solid, thick wall of 
lime, firmly attaching to the sides of each. As at Muqeyer, a road, 
and not a staircase, led up to the second stage. The summit of the 
pile is comparatively free from rubbish ; the fallen brickwork, there¬ 
fore, which has nearly covered tho remains of tho walls, must, I pre- 
sunfej-L;:^ been portions of the walls themselves, or tho brick casing 
of the second sto:^. There are sufficient remains to prove that a 
sma.ll chamber originally crowned the second stage. Pieces* of agate, 
alabaster, and marble finely cut and polished, small pieces of pure gold,’* 
gold-headed and plain copper nails, cover the ground about the baae- 
mciit of the second story, the former in considerable ({uantitics. Those 
fnigments are also found along the ridges {dd — d d), and around their 
base. They all sufficiently attest to tho highly ornamented nature 
and rich embellishment of the sacred room at the top of the pyramid. 
Digging down the extreme eastern portion of the south-east wall, 1 
came upon solid masonry, projecting from and seemingly joining on to 
the wall. It did not seem sufficiently regular for the original building, 
and is probably a part of the wall that has fallen from the summit of 
the pile. This is the highest part remaining of the brick casing ; tho 
bricks composing it are inscribed not only on their face, but on tho 
sides also. Small holes (three inches square) occur, a few feet apart, 
along the whole face of the wall; these run into the pile, and are 
filled with wood. The north-eastern wall terminates abruptly after 
runuing for ten feet into the mound, nor was T able, by my subsequent* 
excavations, to trace it any further north. To tho north-we.st I could 
see no trace of walls, nor did I discover any in the trenches I dug in 
that direction. The whole of this pile, as in common with the other 
mounds and remains in these ruins, rests upon sand. From numerous 
excavations in different parts, I was able to verify this extraordinary 
fact, the sand being confined by a coating of sun-dried brick. This 

' These pieces are from half an inch to two inches long; the latter are an inch 
broad, the smallerames in proportion. All of them are bored through the back. 

^ The gold is thin, and may have been dsed to ornament a dome or wall, the 
gilt-headed nails bei^ used to fix the plates. On all the metal r^ils found here 
traces of gilding were distinct. These have, however, been unfortunately removed, 
from the rubbing of one against the other; they having •got loose in the case in 
which they were packed. One very good specimen however remains. 

VOL. XV. , 2 F 
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had, ill genera], been worn away, and was only to be seen immediately 
under the foundations. • 

The platform (a a a a^) upon which the principal building stands, 
is composed for the most part of a massive wall of sandstone, twenty 
feet high, backed by beaten clay. Immediately about the ruin there 
is a pavement of kiln-burnt inscribed brick; under this a layer of clay 
for two feet, and under the clay fine sand. I attempted, in one trench 
and shaft on this platform, to dig down to a more solid foundation, 
but after digging, with incredible labour to the men (owing to the 
sand constantly pouring down the sides, and filling up their work) to 
some depth, I was obliged to desist without attaining my object. The 
dotted line in the platform is about two feet high^tbff'^-tlj^'llSSf^nd 
from this to the base of the pile large pieces of liifllstono appear above 
the ground. In the trench 2, the limestone casing was about twenty 
feet broad; I cut along it for some distance, deepening as I went, 
without, however, any results. The first few layers of stone were 
cemented together with bitumen ; deeper, they were merely joined by 
mortar. The rough sketch I now give of a section of this part of the 
jdatform will show its construction more completely. 



The spot marked / in Plato II, is a high peaked mound, some ten 
feet higher than the adjacent wall. It is composed of sun-dried brick, 
on tho toj> of which is a small building, containing the remains of two 
chambers.® Large pieces of sand and limestone were resting upon the 
tops of the walls of these chambers, which were full of sand. I 
cleared the sand from them, but I found nothing. Tho Vails were 
coated with a thin layer of plaster, alternately streaked with red, 
black, and white lines, three inches broad. Some toja feet below the 
leveh of the chamber, I dug a tti’hnel through the mound, but obtained 
only fragn^nts of pottery and small pieces of bU'rd clay, shaped 

> PlateJI. 

^ ,See plan of these chambers, in fig. 3, Plate III. * 
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like an egg. The trenches 11,12,13,14, and 17 gave nearly all the 
same results, that is to say, a massive stone wall resting upon sand;* 
their height, as stated before, twenty feet, but their breadth varying 
from four to eight feet. The wall bared in the trench 11, is nearly on 
a le\SBl with the plain j it had three small walls of single brick, join* 
ing on, and at right angles to it, and running towards the plain; they 
were four feet apart from each other. Further inside the mound 
(trench 12) another limestone wall runs parallel to it, and both rest 
upon sand.® On first opening the trench, No. 17, I was met by a 
brick building. This consists of two bastions, of a pyramidal form, 
joined to each other by a wall, formed of a succession of small gradines, 
recediiig fr^|e'-*V^bottom, like the bow of '&u arch. After digging 
into the mound, on^ithcr side, for a few feet, T came upon the usual 
stone wall, joining it on either side. Thu brick building, which was 
constructcil with bitumen, went some way into the mound, and then 
ended abruptly. Both the wall and buijding rested upon sand. The 
bri^s, none of which were inscribed, had a curious 
shape, thin at both ends and thick in the middle, 
as in the margin ; the under part perfectly flat. 

Below is a sketch of this building and wall. . 




Walls a, a, seven feet high. Bastion 6, eight feet high ; hre^|)|l^at top one 
foot and a quarter; at bottom four feet. Bastion o, eight feetJl^h; breadth at 
top two feet and a quarter; at bottom five feet. Breadth of j^^ines two feet*-of 
Uniestoue wall, six feet. 

> In some places these walls were on a level with the plain; others some 
ten feet above it, and ^sting as usnal on sapd. 

* In both these trenches, bricks with two and some wUh three hdes UiNugh 
them, were Aequent. 

.1 2 F ‘3! , 
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Beliiitd the limestone wall, as far as tbe level of its summit, was 
sand; and then masses of fallen stone, mixed with fragments of plain 
stone, cylinders, and cones. I may note also the presence of many 
pieces of polished marble, perforated at the back, and a species of thin 
tile, all without a vestige of a character. The trench 16 was 'com¬ 
menced on a level with the surrounding plain : as I was curious to 
ascertain if I should still encounter the usual sand foundation, T 
went to the depth of twenty foot, keeping the same level for fourteen. 
Eight feet from tlie top was a mass of limestone and brick, mixed with 
fragments of vases and small [)icces of polished marble used for tesse- 
lating; below was all sand: after digging, therefore, beyond the centre 
of the mound, I removo<l the workmen. I have bee»'^/«»^ particular 
in describing these excavations, in ortler to show that these massive 
walls and remains of buildings rested simply upon sand ; nor could T, 
at any other place, discover a more solid foundation. Large masses of 
sand .and limestone, with brick, hitumen, small pieces of marble, and 
fnigments of plain cones and cylindcr.s, resting upon beds of sand, was 
the general formation of all these mounds and ruins. In some of the 
trenches curious shaped tiles or small bricks were discovered of the 
bha])es shown in the margin ; about half an 
inch thick, and six long; but nowliere did 
I come upon any building, or portions of 
iiuilding, in which they were used. In the 
north corner of the south-east mound, (at ?i), I clcaredi a sot of cham¬ 
bers, which were, however, entirely de.stitutc of anything of interest. 
The walls were of sun-dried hriek, and the flooring of beaten clay, 
re.sting, as usual, upon a bed of san<l. I give a ground plan of these 
chambers in fig. 2, Plate III. The walls were cohered with fine plaster, 
rudely painted. On one was represented the figure of a man holding a 
bird on his wrist, with a smaller figure near him, in red paint. The 
whole painting and design was of extremely rude execution. Scattered 
over the low mounds ami ruins enclosed by the walls, I picked and dug 
out several interesting relics. These I have attempted to depict in the 
lower half of Plate II. They consisted of hatchets, hammers, nails, and 
cutting instruments, made of baked clay, stone chisels and nails, (lint 
knives, and a cutting instrument {i) also of flint. An instrument like a 
sickle exists in considerable quantities. This is precisely similar in shape 
to tlie “ Qosan,” or iron sickle, used by the cultivating Arabs of the 
Karun, to |he present day, for leaping coni, and is so called from its 
.shape resembling a bow, (Qosc, A. flint nristrument, marked 

Ml, on the same sheet, seems to me particularly adapted fiar forming 
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the characters on cylinders and tablets previously to hanlcning them.* 
The mounds vrere also literally covered with conical pieces of baked 
clay, about a quarter of an inch to half an inch in diameter at the 
bottom (o), and gradually tapering to a point others had a rounded 
base, like the head of a big nail, and the point curved round (o). In 
nearly all the trenches were found marble and limestone cones, from 
four to ten inches long. Some of them had their bases painted black, 
and a rim round the edge filled with copper. They wore one to three 
inches in diameter at their base : none were inscribed. I here give a 
rough sketch of the numerous pieces of .marble, alabaster, and agate, 
perforated at back, so comtnij^ here.® 




Ibicli. i'roiil. u. I'lvci* (if iMippcr bolt pAsi.iiifC 

thriKigli. TIiphp mvm* ot ail 
hIkps, up III iiitltps liiiii^ 
»sid oia* liroail. 


From the general results of the excavations it would appear, that 
the temple am^ surrounding buildings were deserted some coiisidcrahio 
time previous to their total or even partial ruin. We Jiavo the lu st 
proof of this in the chambers at (Plate II), where the sand filling 
them is actually higher than the walls themselves, and the roof (which 
was, I presume, a dome) resting upon them. No traces of stone, wood, 
or copper, did 1 find on the flooring of these rooms, or of those at/. 

• 

I They are found all over the mounds in the Jezirch and Iraq, particularly at 
Manjdr” mound, which is situated in Dujcyl district, or “ Muqatta.'’ 

Mr. Loftus discovered at Warka a building, the whole of whose external 
walls were ornamented with a mosaic formed of these cones. They were laid 
horizontally, bedded in cement, with their bases outwards; and arranged in a 
great variety of geometric patterns, forming not only a beautiful, but a most 
durable mode of decoration. 

From the number of fragments discovered at various places, it scorns to have 
l)ccu one of the most usual decorations employed in Lower Babylonia. A drawing, 
full size, of one of Ac cones, with an elevation of a wall decoratetl with tlieiii, was 
published by the Assyrian Excavation Funf in their first Report. 

® Tliese are of alitfhapes; heart-shaped, oral, circular, square, Vnd some few 
shaped like a ball. 

* And i;pom at top of /. 
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Some parts of the roof rested upon the tops of the walls. These were 
of brickwork and stone, and of a curved shape, which has led me, as 
I have stated above, to presume these rooms were domed. On the 
same mound were huge blocks of stone, marble and granite, resting 
upon sand; some five feet under which were the remains of w'alls of 
sun-dried brick. A travello); first visiting these ruins would be in¬ 
clined to think that numerous and interesting remains existed beneath 
the mounds he was traversing; and with reason ; for he would see 
Itlocks and pieces of marble, rough and polished, of difteront colours of 
the most beautiful hues; fragments of bowls, vases, and coffins, in 
crystal, marble, and alabaster; gilt-hoa^d nails, curious bricks, and 
tiles of original shape and composition ;* and lastly, and the p" jst 
curious and interesting, the clay hatchets and ksKtTmer^ the flint 
knives and styles, stone and clay nijils, and a hundred other objects, 
so palpably denoting a roniuto period, atid one of the earliest stages of 
civilization. 

, In conversing with parties of the Dhcfyr, who occasionally lodged 
in iny muthoef, on their way to the encampments of their tribe fur* 
ther inland, they informed me that a tradition prevailing among them, 
with respect to the valley of Abu Shahrein and the ruins of Qaseyr, 
(further inland), was, that the valley was formerly a sea or lake, con¬ 
nected with the Euphrates (some of them said that the Euphrates ran 
through it), and that the Qaseyr (small castle), a brick ruin five hours 
west of Abu Shahrein and situated on the pebbly ridge of the Qassaim, 
was the “ Mcgdem,” or lauding place, for boats conveying stores for the 
towns and villages between it and “Nejd.”* I do not presume to 
theorise upon this story, in connection with Abu Shahrein and its 
peculiar site, but am content to leave it to abler hands, who may 
perhaps successfully apply the tradition, with the information to be 
obtained from ancient authors, to the valley and ruins 1 have attempted 
to describe. 


Tel el*Laum. 

Previously to visiting Abu Shahrein, I excavated for a few days at 
Tel el Lahm. These remains are three hours south of Siik esh 

' Somo of these bricks seemed to me to have boon fashioned from a species of 
sandstone, or some composition of which sand was an essential ingredient. 

A species of bivalve is found iif* considerable quantities among the ruins, 
f t is evidently a sea-shell, and called, I believe, in common cuiversation, a “ enr- 
biinclo.” It colour is red outside, and it is covered with jagged points all over the 
outer surface. 
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Shuiukh. They consist of two mounds of some height, joined to each 
other by a cJiain of lower ones; around and joining them are other 
smaller mounds and ridges; the whole does not exceed half a mile in 
circumference. * I dug to a considerable depth in many places, but, 
beyond brick pavements, I saw no traces of buildings. Some few 
of the bricks had remains of cuneiform inscriptions on them, but 
so defaced as not to be worth the incuuvenience attending their 
transport. In one of the trenches I obtained a perfect inscribed 
clay tablet ; this was the only relic of interest discovered here. 
In other trenches I exhumed numerous colfins, formeil of two large 
jars, precisely of the same ^lape as the largest kind at present 
us#l jii Baghdad for containing water, joined together by a bitumen 
cement, 'l^ey'iKOie disposed in regular lines, ono above the other, 
and lying on their sides. In each was a skeloton, with a clay vase 
near the feet, and a dish of the same material near the head, which 
was generally turned towards the north.^ There were no traces of 
brijjkwork, either below or at the surface (as at Mu(jeyor), confining 
or terminating the places of sepulture ; but between the linos of jars 
was a thick layer of hard sun-dried bricks. At the back of the Tel, 
and between it and some low mounds, at present used by the Montefik 
Sheikhs as a burial place for their chiefs, the old bod of the “ Cherri ^ 
Saadeh,” or “Saiedeh,” is distinctly visible, running towards the 
marsh formed by the river Euphrates on its right bank, and coming 
from and apparently skirting the pebbly range of tho Hazem. On my 
return from Suk esh Shuiukh to Zoboyr and Busreh (by land), I again 
crossed the Cherri, near the Tel Biut es Saiegli, seven hours south-east 
of Suk ; but its track was soon lost in tho marsh. Its onward course 

is, however, easily traced by sounding, till it emerges again from 

it, and enters the pebbly plain near Ledha and Shubeyka, five 
hours from Zobeyr, on tho Suk road.“ Here the Cherri seemed to^ 
bifurcate, one branch, and apparently tho oldest, running towards 
Chueybedch and the Borisseea; and the other towards the extensive 
ruins of old Busreh.* Tho bed of the former was elevated above tho 
ground, and passed close to the isolated ruin of the Tubch. 

> These remains were in much better preservation than those at Muqeyer and 
Aba Sharein. 

* “ Cherri” is a corruption of the Arabic word, “ Kerri,” i. e. dug, excavated; 
therefore the same#8 canal. The Arab tradition is that it was dug by Saiedeh,” 
or “ Saadeh,” the wife of “ Bukhtnasser,”0from Hit to Abadan. 

^ The general depth of the marsh is three feet, while the sound^gs along the 
supposed track of the Cherri give six. 

* This branch is not called the “ Cherri Saadeh” byi.hu Arabs. 
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Muq,eyer. 

From Abu Shall rein I proceeded to my old ground at Muqeyer. 
I opened one long trench and two amallcr ones, at ri^lit angles to it, 
in the long west mound. The former was to run along its whole length 
towards the centre, but before completing it I was obliged to Iravo. 
After digging to some depth I came upon the brick vaults, a plan of 
which (fig. 1, Plate III.) accompanies this paper. Here I found two jars, 
filled with clay tablets, in envelopes of the same material. The impres¬ 
sions of the seals, in good relief, wore easily distinguished on the outer 
cover. In tunnelling along the pavement of these vaults I found several 
pieces of inscribed cones, or priapi; I regret none of them were perfect. 
I cut across the low, long ridge to the east of Muge ^r. two pktiies. 
It turned out to be a burial ground. From this spfbf 1 procured one or 
two small inscribed clay tablets, and the figure of a man in terra-cotta. 
The figure was represented in the naked state; his head-dress was the 
same as those seen on the large Nimriid bulls, with the horn on either 
side. The beard was long, thick, and curled. In one hand he held a 
duck or goose, and in the other a curved instrument like a scinietar. 
Round his loins was a girdle ; one precisely similar to this is univer- 
.sally worn to the present day among the Arabs, round their naked 
bodies, and is called by them “sebtoh.” 

In the low mounds immediately north of the big brick building 1 
opened several trenches ; they were all full of coffins of a better style, 
but of the same form as those found at Tel el Lahm. Below is a 

I 

sketch of one. 



.Tars one inch thick, diameter inside moutli of jar twenty-four inches. From 
a to a is an open space of a quarter of an inch, hermetically closed by bitumen. At 
t: is a small air-hole. 

As I have stated before, these receptacles for the dead arc simply 
two jars placed, as in the sketch I have given, in close contact with 
each other, anti then more durably connected by a thick band of bitu¬ 
men.* In the majority of these coffins, however, one^jar is smaller at 

‘ In 8cve^.d of the cuihus I observed large cracks; greiy; care bad been taken, 
however, to close them effectually, by a thick layer of bitumen, along their whole 
length. 
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tho mouth than the other, and so allowing it to slip in to the larger 
orifice for three or four inches ; they were then firmly fixed by bitu¬ 
men. At one end of every coffin is a small hole, which has evidently 
been made to allow the gases generated from tho decomposition of tho 
bo«|y to escape, which otherwise would have burst the jars. In every 
one of those coffins wore the usual dishes and vases, mostly of clay, 
but in one or two cases of copper. In each one was also an arrow-head 
of copper, and round the feet large and massive iron rings; tho fingers 
had smaller rings of the same metal.’ The female skeletons wore 
known by the beads about the neck, and tho absence of tho arrow and 
iron bangles. In one coffin, containing a female skeleton, in tho same 
ift.)und, I found a perfect scarab, with a l>ioroglyph on one side, two 
or three ^ecea gold oniamcnt, and several small fragments of carved 
ivory. In the long north mound I procured several pieces of a large 
clay (unbaked) cylinder. From the numerous small fragments of 
inscribed cones or priapi, found in the trenches in this mound, I think 
that, were tho excavations carried deep enough, and throughout tho 
whole length of the vaults covered by this mound, numerous perfect 
specimens might bo obtained. I only regret I' was obliged to discon¬ 
tinue my work, before exploring it thoroughly.“ 

Bitsrehf Jamiary 17<A, 185.'). • 

’ Might not those remains have been those of warriors or captives taken in 
battle ? Smaller iron rings, but broad, W(‘ro also in some <piantity disposed about 
the feet, and aldng the sides of the body, :is if they had formerly been the links or 
parts of a chain connecting the two rings or bangles. 

" In a mound, near the centre of tlic ruins, I dug up niiinerous large conch 
shells, and several smaller ones of a spiral form, all sea-shells. 
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Ar'I’. VIIT.— Corrections of the Canon of Ptolemy, required in 
order to place it in harmony with the Solar Eclipses of 
Jan. Wthi B.C. 689, and May 2%th B.c. 585. By.J. W. 
Bosajsqukt, Esq. 

[Read 16#/i June, 1855.] 

In a jjaper which I had the honour of reading before thie Society 
on the eighth of July last, I endeavoured to establish—First, that the 
remarkable astronomical phenomenon which occurred in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah, King of Jiidah—viz., the retrogradff^ motion of the 
sun's shadow on the dial, or steps, of the king’s palace at Jerusalem, 
accompanied by some visible wonder in the heavens—must have been 
the effect of an eclipse of the sun. Secondly, that if the phenomenon 
was indeed caused by a solar eclipse, it must have been one combiBi^jg 
the following distinguishing characters, viz.:— 

1st, That it should have been visible at Jerusalem. 

2nd, That it should have occurred within about twenty days of 
tlic winter solstice. • • 

3rd, That it should have occurred about noon-day. 

4th, That the occultation should have been on the upper limb of 
the sun. 

And, from independent historical evidence, that it should be looked 
for in the year b.c. 68.9 or 688. 

Thirdly, that such an eclipse is found by computation to have 
actually taken place at Jerusalem on the 11th January, n.c. 689, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve o’clock j that, thongjli from 
the imperfection of the means of computation it is impossible at 
present to fix the exact time of central conjunction of sun and moon 
at that remote date, yet that the tendency of certain proposed cor¬ 
rections in astronomical tables is to bring the time near upon noon¬ 
day; and that, since no other eclipse, combining all the above charac¬ 
teristics, could have occurred at Jerusalem within many hundred 
years, there is high degree of probability that the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah was marked by this eclipse, and that the third year of the 
reign of Sennacherib, which we know from Assyrian monuments was 
concurrent with the fourteenth of Hezekiah, should alSo be placed in 
the year b.c,|689. 

The object of the following remarks is, to point 4ut how far it will 
bo necessaryto alter the position, in the era of Nabonassar, of the five 
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last kings of Babylon mentioned by Berosus, who would appear to bo 
erroneously placed in the canon of Ptolemy, on the assumption of tho 
correctness of tho proposed date for the fourteenth of Hezekiah and 
third of Sennacherib ; and to fix the dates of the reigns of those five 
kings, in harmony both with the eclipse of u.c. 089, and with tho 
now ascertained date of tho eclipse of Thales, n.c. 585, which is 
equally at yariancc with their present chronological position, as is 
also the record of the earliest Chaldean historians. 

This undertaking is in some degree imposed upon me ; for, having 
ventured to dispute some of the most important dates of a long estab¬ 
lished scheme of chronology, on the ground of the inconsistency 
tlvoreby produced between 8<acrcd and profane historians, I feel called 
upon to s^ow ixt-vaa more consistent scheme of dates may be framed 
in accordance with my view of historical facts: and more especially, 
because all who treat upon this period of ancient history proceed on 
the assumption of the undisputed accuracy of the Babylonian canon, 
wj^ich is, in its present form, directly opposed to luy arrangement. 

T am fully aware of tho weight of responsibility incurred in venturing 
to ilispute the authority of this supposed venerable record, which has 
received the sanction of such men as Marsham, Scaliger, Petavius, 
Ussher, Sir I. Newton, Prideaux, Dodwell, Clinton, Greswoll, Ideler, 
and all modern chronologists j but I do not shrink from the under¬ 
taking, feeling confident that I shall be sustained in my opinion, on 
a closer examination of the evidence of ancient history, and also by 
the more accurate science of modern astronomy, which is the surest 
foundation upon which*to build a scheme of chronology. 

In the first place, the antiquity of the ciinon of Ptolemy, in its 
present shape, is greatly exaggerated, when it is supposed to have 
been coinpiled in the time of Berosus. I do not deny that the era of 
Nabonassar, beginning in B.c. 747, was used by Chaldean astronomers 
at that time, nor that astronomical observations were recorded in the 
years of that era, with the addition of the names of tho kings under 
whom the observations were made, with the particulars also of the 
day, month, and year of their reigns; but I deny that any acknow¬ 
ledged list of kings of Babylon, with the dates of their reigns fixed 
in that era, such as we now see in the canon of Ptolemy, was known 
to historians, either in the time of Berosus, or for at least two centuries 
after his time. 

Berosus himself was, indeed, both historian and astronomer, and, 
without doubt, as fully acquainted with the dates of the^eigns, as he* 
was with the names he mentions of the successive monarchs on the 
throne o^ Babylon. His chronology, I doubt flot, was correct; and 
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I aliall presently show that it was greatly at variance with that of 
the canon, and in conformity with that which I propose. 

For the present, it will be sufficient proof of my assertion—that the 
current version of the canon was not adopted by Berosns—that Deme¬ 
trius, writing soon after Berosus, in the third century B.C., places the 
first year of Nabucodonosor, or Nabokolassar, twenty-six years later 
than the canon ; that Josephus, in the first century after Christ, with 
Berosus in his hands, had no such list of reigns and dates before him 
as is contained in the canon; and that Clemons Alexandriuus in the 
second century, Africanus in the third, Eusebius in the fourth, though 
professed chronologists, had no such authoritative document before 
them to which to refer for dates. * 

Nevertheless, I would not bo supposed to unctei^lue^he import¬ 
ance and authority of parts of this celebrated canon. Its value 
consists in the astronomical data upon which it is founded : that is to 
say, on the series of lunar eclipses observed and recorded at Babylon, 
which have been preserved in the Almagest of Ptolemy, the aat^:o- 
nomer of Alexandria. Where it rests upon such data, its authority 
of course is indisputable. I think, therefore, that Theon’s copy may 
l)e followed from the first year of Nabonassar, n.c. 747, to the twentieth 
year of Nabopalassar, n.e. 606, during which period the reigns of 
Mardocempadus and Nabopalassar are fixed by three lunar eclipses. 
The reign of Cambysos^ king of Persia, is also fixed by an eclipse; 
and the reign of his successor, Darius, the son of Ilystaspos, by two 
eclipses towards the latter part of his reign. The position of the five 
last kings of Babylon, however, from Nabolcolassar, or Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, to Nabonidus, stands upon no such solid foundation. No 
eclipse, or other astronomical observation, is recorded as marking the 
date of either of these reigns. On the contrary, if the solar eclipse 
•it Jerusalepi, in b.c. 689, really took place in the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah, and the solar eclipse of Thales, in b.c. 585, preceded the 
fall of Nineveh, and the accession of Nebuchadnezzar to the throne 
of Babylon, we have direct astronomical authority for displacing 
the position of those five reigns in the canon. 

Let us quote a few instances from Ptolemy’s Almagest, of the 
astronomical data upon which the canon is framed, in order to ascer¬ 
tain how far we are compelled to adhere to its arraugement, and how 
far we are at liberty to question its correctness. In Book iv. ch. 6, 
Ptolemy writes: “ the first of throe very ancient eclipses observed by 
the Babylon^ns occurred in the first year of Mardocempadus, on the 
20th day of the Egyptian month Thoth. The moon began to be 
eclipsed one complete hour after rising; and the eclipse w^ total.” 
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Now, by computation, it appears that sucli an eclipse of the moon 
occurred at Babylon on tbe 19th March, n.c. 721, which is the first 
year of Mardoccmpadus in the canon. There are two other eclipses 
recorded with the same particularity, as having occurrroJ in the second 
yeap of the reign of Mardoccmpadus, B.c. 720, to which I need not 
refer. There is no difficulty with astronomers in computing with 
accuracy the times and phases of the most ancient Iwnar eclipses j and 
the three thus referred to having been repeatedly verified, wo cannot 
doubt the correctness of the date assigned to the year of the accession 
of this king to the throne of Babylon. Ptolemy further states, in the 
seventh chapter of the same book of the Almagest, that, “ from the 
second yea*" of Mardodompadus (18th Thoth^ to the 2nd Choiak, in the 
nineteenth year ol Adrian, tliere are 8.'>4 Egyptian years, and 73 
days.” Nothing, therefore, can be more perfect and precise than tho 
data concerning the position of this reign. Tho position of tho 
important reign of Nabopalassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, is 
Ccfually well establi.shcd. In the xivth chapter of the Vtli Book 
of the Almagest, we find it written—“ In the fifth year of Nabopa¬ 
lassar, which the 127th from Nabonassar, on the 27th day of Athyr, 
according to tho Egyptians, towards the end of the eleventh hour, tho 
moon began to be eclipsed at Babylon, and a fimrth part of tho 
(liametcr was eclipsed from the south.” This eclipse is computed to 
have fallen on the 2Ist April, b.c. 621,' and in that year, accord¬ 
ingly, we find the fifth year of Nabopolassar accurately fixofl in the 
canon. 

No astronomical observation marks the reigns of the five Baby- 
loni.sh kings who follow Nabopalassar, as we have already observed, 
viz.* 

Nabokolassar = Nebuchadnezzar. 

» Ilverodain = Evil-Merodach. * 

Neriglissar — Ncrgal-Sharezar. 

Laborosoarchod. 

Nabonidus. 

Nor is there any observation recorded by Ptolemy whereby to fix the 
reign of Cyrus. But in the reign of Cambyses there is record of an 
eclipse, which is of the greatest importance, as it is that upon which 
our present scheme of chronology is chiefly founded. Ptolemy writes, 
in the xivth chapter, Vth Book—“Jn the seventh year of Cambysei^ 
which is the 22^th from Nabonassar, on tho 17th day^f Panemoth, 
according to tho Egyptians, one hour before midnight, half the 
diameter of the moon was eclipsed from the north.” This eeffpse fell 
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by computation in July, B.c. 523; and thus we collect from Ptolemy 
that 


The 1st of Nabonassar was 
Ist of Mardocempadus 
5th of Nabopalassar .. 
7th of Cambyses 


B.C. 747 


721 

621 

523 


No one, I presume, would venture to dispute the correctness of 
any of these dates, nor is it my purpose in any way to disturb them. 
On the contrary, I accept the canon, as regards the Babylonian kings, 
as far as tho twentieth year of Nabopalassar, b.c. 606, and also the 
date of the reign of the Persian Cambyses, as absolutely established. 

From tho year b.c. 606, however, I begin to dikier from the canon, 
Not only because it is here unsupported by astronomical authority, 
and also contradicted by astronomical data, inasmuch as the eclipse 
of B.c. 585 is found to follow instead of preceding the date of the first 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, as fixed in the canon; but because its 
arrangement of tho five last Babylonian kings appears to mo to bo at 
variance both with the evidence of the most ancient and trustworthy 
secular historians who have written concerning the period, and 
directly opposed to the evidence of contemporaneous sacred writers. 
The only trustworthy authors of secular authority on the subject are 
Herodotus and Berosus : Herodotus as living nearest to the times in 
question—^perfectly unbiassed and scrupulously desirous of recording 
truth; Berosus as the historian who has expressly treated upon 
Assyrian and Babylonian matters with the most ample and authentic 
materials surrounding him to draw from. Ctesias and Diodorus, who 
followed him, whoso lists of kings are yet unconfirmed by existing 
monuments, I sej aside as of no groat authority, as also all occlesias- 
lical writers, who are of a much later date, who bring no new matter 
to bear on the subject, and who are inexact, contradictory, and biassed 
by their own particular viowls of sacred chronology. 

Now the accounts which we derive from Herodotus and Berosus, 
when compared together, lead to one and the same result as regards 
the date of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, by which reign the other 
four must be regulated. Berosus, who unfortunately can only be con¬ 
sulted through fragments extracted from his work, chiefly by Poly- 
histor, Abydenus, and Josephus, the first and last of whom undoubt¬ 
edly consulted tho original work, distinctly tells ns through Polyhistor 
that Nabupiklsar, or Nabopalassar, was king of AASSfria ; and, move- 
over, that he was the king c.alled by the Greeks Sardanapalns; and 
that hll reign in Ass^nia, as all other authorities testify of Bardana- 
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palus, lasted twenty years. Eusebius distinctly states, in more than 
one place, that Polyhistor copied from Berosus;’ and this testi¬ 
mony of the Chaldean historian to the fact that Nabopalassar reigned 
in Assyria is of the deepest iniportain^, as throwing an entirely new 
light upon this period of history. From the same authority wo collect 
that Babylon had been conquered and annexed to the Assyrian empire 
in the reign of Sennacherib. So that Nabopalassar, (Sardanapalus) 
was king of the united kingdoms of Nineveh and Babylon, his throne 
being at Nhiovcli: and there he must have passed the first twenty 
years of his reign, dating, as we have already ascertained, from the 
record of an eclipse in the fifth year of his reign, i. e., as lord para- 
nTount of ^le Assyrian empire, from b.o. 62^ to 606. 

Again, copyth^froin Berosus, Polyhistor relates how Sardanapalus 
reigned over the Chaldeans twenty-one years (qu. twenty-nine), and 
conti'acted a marriage for his son Nabuchodrossor with a daughter of 
Astyages,® just before the destruction of Nineveh; and Abydenus, who 
g'wes the same history at greater length, tell us that this alliance was 
contracted by the father of Nabuchodrossor, whom he calls Busa- 
lossor (Na-bnsalo.s8or, or Nabopalassar) during the time when Saracus 
was reigning at Nineveh; that Busalossor was then acting as loader 
of the armies of Saracus, and revolted against him, upon which 
Nineveh was destroyed, and Nabuchodrossor immediately after began 
to reign.^ So that while Saracus, the successor of Nabopalassar, 
was reigning at Nineveh, Nabopalassar had become either his 
vassal or ally on the throne of Babylon. 

Lastly, from an invaluable extract from Berosus, preserved by 
Josephus, and set down in the very words of the Babylonish historian, 
we find that Nabopalassar reigned twenty-^iine years at Babylo7i, and 
that in his twenty-ninth year he was succeeded by hjs son Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. So that, according to the highest Chaldean authority, Nabn^ 

palassar reigned twenty years in Nineveh, and twenty-nine in Babylon, 

• 

* “ From Xisuthrus, and from tlie time of the Deluge, oven to the time wlien 
the Medes took Babylon, Polyhistor enumerates eighty-six kings, and mentions them 
each by name, from the work of Berosus.*’—Aucher’s Eusebius, p. li). And again, 
after enumerating the kings of Babylon down to the capture of DiAtylou by Cyrus, 
Eusebius writes—As Berosus briefly relates each event concerning the kingdom 
of the Chaldeans, so in the some manner has Polyhistor described it.”—p. 23. 
Nevertheless, we jnay be certain that Polyhistor w^ giving his own version, not 
that of Berosus, when he enumerates tjjc Persian kings who followed Cyrus ^ 
because the passage does not correspond with the extract given by Josephus, in the 
words of Berosus, concerning the same events. • 

- Aucher's Euaeb. p. 22. 

3 Ihid,»p. 27. 
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together forty-nine years. And this length of reign well accords 
with his state of infirmity, as described by Berosns at the end of bis 
life. Now the forty-ninth year, counted from b.c. 625, brings us to 
the year b.c. 578 for the first ytar of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar; and 
this I believe to be the true date of the commencement of bb rt“gn, 
falling as it does, and os it should do, a few years after the eclipse of 
Thales. 

But it may be asked, should we not read twenty-one years with 
Polyhistor and the canon, rather than twenty-nine years with 
Josephus, in contradiction of the canon, as the length of the reign of 
Nabopalassar over the Chaldeans? and may it not be the mere 
invention of Polyhistor, rather than the record of Berosns, that Nabo- 
palassar reigned at Nineveh ? My answer is, Hhat there is the 
strongest confirmation that Polyhistor has correctly copied Berosus 
in giving a double reign to Nabopalassar, first at Nineveh and then 
at Babylon; and that he has incorrectly curtailed the reign in Baby¬ 
lon from twenty-nine to twenty-one years, writing Cv for in the 

fact that Demetrius, who was contemporary with Berosus, and wrote 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator, more than one hundred years 
before Polyhistor, and who cannot but have seen the work of Berosus, 
one of the valuable contributions to the Alexandrian Library of that 
day, has expressly fixed the year b.c. 578 as that of the first year of 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. Per he tells that the last captivity 
from Jerusalem, under Nebuchadnezzar, was 838 years and three months 
before the reign of Ptolemy Philopator, or November, b.c. 222; which 
leads us to August, n.c. 560, as the date of that captivity; and as 
this event took place in the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, his 
first year, according to Demetrius,* was b.c. 578. Such, then, is the 
distinct conclusion to bo derived from Berosus. 
c The same definite result, a sregards the date of the fall of Nineveh, 
and the rise of the kingdom of Babylon under Nebuchadnezzar, may 
bo derived from a consideration of the words of Herodotus. He tells 
us that Nineveh was finally taken by the Modes twenty-eight years 
after the Assyrian empire had fallen under the dominion of the 
Scythians, and that these twenty-eight years began at the time of the 

1 “ Demetrius says, in his work concerning the kings of Judea, that she tribes 
of Benjamin and, Levi were not carried into captivity by Senacherim; but that 
from this deportation to the lost from Jerusalem by Nabuchad^osor was a period 
of 128 years and six months. And th%t from the time when the ten tribes were 
made captive ^rom Samaria to the roign of the fourth Ptolemy (Philopater) waa 
573 years (qu. 473) and six months. And from the carr5ing away from Jeru¬ 
salem, 338 years and three mouths. Philo, however, wrote the kings of Judah 
diflcrcutly, from Demetrias.”-r'Clemens. Alex., Strom, i, • 
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overthrow of .the last Assyrian king, and expired after the date of the 
eclipx of Thales. This period of twenty-cnght years, therefore, could not 
have commenced earlier than b.c. 612, which is in the middle of the 
reign of Sardanapalus, according to all accounts: and as it did com- 
me*\ce with the overthrow of the last Assyrian king, it mnst be 
counted from the last year of Sardanapalus at Nineveh, B.c. 606. 
Now twenty>eight years, counted from, and inclusive of, that date, 
brings us to the year b.c. 579 for the final destruction of Nineveh, 
which we have already seen, from Berosus, immediately preceded the 
accession.of Nebuchadnezzar to the throne of Babylon, b.o. 578. 

Nothing, it would appear, can be more consistent and precise 
tnan this jpsult of a comparison of the two ancibnt historians. How 
is it, then, that^hb compiler of the canon has arrived at a different 
conclusion 1 The difference, no doubt, is of very ancient origin, and 
the cause of it, I think, is to be traced on the face of the document itself. 

There are three copies of the canon extant; two preserved by 
Sjncellus, one of which he calls the Ecclesiastical Canon, the other 
the Astronomical Canon ; and a third which has been recovered from 
a work of the astronomer Theon, of the fourth century. The three 
copies are agreed as to the number of years to be counted from the 
reign of Nabonassar to the death of Alexander the Great—^viz., 424 
years. They are also agreed as to the date of the first year of Cyrus 
—viz., BL . N. 210 = B.C. 538. But they differ from each other in the 
arrangement ijf the intermediate reigns, being three different attempts, 
as I conceive, to adapt the reigns of the kings of Babylon and Persia 
to the well-known era of Nabonassar, which we learn from Syncellus 
was first made use of by the Chaldeans for astronomical purposes, and 
from them adopted by the Greek astronomers of Alexandria. The 
difficulty then, as now, was how to reconcile the chronology of Persia, 
the reign of whose second king, Cambyses, was fixed by an eclipses 
observed at Babylon, as beginning in b.c. 529, with the chronology 
of Babylon, whose last king, Nabonidus, was conquered by Cyrus, 
the supposed predecessor of Cambyses, about sixty-eight or seventy 
years after the first year of Nebuchadnezzar,—that is to say, about 
the year b.c. 511 or 509.* Abundant evidence of the perplexity of 
chronologers on this point may be found in Josephus and the early 
ecclesiastical writers. The enigma has remained unexplained even 
to the present dpy. 

The Ecclesiastical Canon, which gives thirty-one years to the reign« 
of Cyrus, after th^ fall of Astyages, boldly places the first year of 

* This difference of two years, arises from two years more being given, in aome 
of the copi-'B, to the reigns of Evilmerodaeh and Netiglistuir. 

VOL. XV. , 2 G 
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Cambyses in b.c. 507, in defiance of the eclipse of b.c. 523, in his 
seventh year. This copy of the Canon is altogether the most inac¬ 
curate of the three. The truo date of the fall of Astyages is, however, 
preserved in this copy, viz., b c. 539. And, it is worthy of remark, 
that the last king of Babylon, Nahonidus, is here declared to our 
astonishment to be Asytages himself. Such is the mode adopted in 
the Ecclesiastical Canon of reconciling the conflicting traditions con¬ 
cerning Babylonian and Persian chronology. 

The Astronomical Canon shifts the eclipse of B.c. 521 from the 
reign of Nabopalassar the father, to Nabokolassar the son, placing 
it also in the seventh instead of the fifth year of that reign: thus 
violating one of the immoveable data of Babylonian chronology. ^It 
retains, however, the true traditional date of thh fall of Astyages, 
and also the length of that king’s reign. This was the current copy 
in the hands of mathematicians in the time of Syncellus; and, like 
the Ecclesiastical Canon, assumes the identity of Astyages and Nabo- 
nidus, the last king of Babylon. The reign of Cambyses is correctly 
fixed in this copy. 

We now come to consider the arrangement of the third copy of 
the canon, which has been adopted by cbronologers for the three last 
centuries, as indubitably correct. This' copy places the reigns of 
Nabopalassar and Cambyses in strict conformity with the dates of the 
eclipses in their reigns. It also preserves, like the other two copies, 
the year b.c. 538 as tho first year of Cyrus at Babylop. Now there 
is something very remarkable about this date, and here lies the source 
of diflerence between the Canon and Berosus. Though almost every 
other Babylonian or Persian reign has been considered moveable in 
one or other copy of the canon, no one has dared to tamper with this 
date of the first year of Cyrus. Whether it had been definitively 
tsettled by Eratosthenes, or whatever may have been the authority 
upon which it rested, certain it is, that the Alexandrian chronologers, 
who made use of the era of Nabonassar, considered the year d.c. 538 
for the first of Cyrus as firmly fixed, as if it bad been determined 
by an eclipse recorded in the reigp. I also accept this as a true 
date handed down by tradition : though not as the date of the 
first of Cyrus in Babylon. Probably, at the time it was fixed by 
ancient chronologers, other data for determining it, than we now 
possess, were accessible. We may, however, with^reat precision, 
determine this epoch from matcij^ials now at hand. What, then, was 
the nature bf the tradition ? The tradition clear^ was, as we may 
collect from the two copies of the canon we have already considered, 
that .^styage.^!, king of Media, was deposed in B.c. 539; vand that 
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Cyrus took his throne in n.c. 538 . This tradition is preserved also 
in the apocryphal book entitled Bel and the Dragon, a book -of very 
early dato, which begins thus : And king Astyages was gathered to 
his fathers, and Cyrus of Persia received his kingdom." And then 
proceeds to describe how Cyrus worshipped Bel in Babylon; showing 
how the writer supposed that Cyrus succeeded Astyages in Babylon. 

I will now briefly show that the year n.c. 539 is in fact the year in 
which Cyrus deposed Astyages ; and 538 the year in which Cyrus 
began to reign in Media. 

Cyaxares, the father of Astyages, according to Herodotus, reigned 
forty years in Media—his son Astyages thirty-five years—together 
srfVenty-five years. The eclipse of Thales, n.c. 585, occurred in the 
reign of Cyaxar^ k ho could not have begun to reign, therefore, more 
than forty years above that date, or before n.c. 624. He succeeded 
Phraortea, who was slain by a king of Nineveh: and in the book of 
Judith, we read of a king of Nineveh (Vulgate copy) who, in his 
tv^lfth year, slow Arphaxad, king of Media. Nabopahassar, wo have 
seen, was king of Nineveh from n.c. 625 to 606, and his twelfth year 
was n.c. 614. Phraortes, or Arphaxad, therefore, was slain in n.c. 614; 
and Cyaxares began his reign in n.c. 613. Now, counting seventy- 
five years from B.c. 613 inclusive, wo come to the year b.c. 539 for 
the last of Astyages; and Cyrus must have begun to reign in Media 
in B.C. 538. 

The compilers, therefore, of the three copies of the canon have 
each of them adopted the traditional date of the first year of Cyrus 
in Media as the date of his conquest of Babylon, and Polyhistor 
himself would appear to be the originator of this error. 

Having thus succeeded in pushing up tho last year of Naboiiidus 
from n.c. 511, to n.c. 539, that is, twenty-eight years, the compiler 
of the third copy, while carefully adhering to ail astronomical data, 
was compelled, in some way, also to raise the years of the four pre¬ 
decessors of Nabonidus to*the same extent. This.he has eft'ected, not 
without apparent authority. For, availing himself of the doubtful 
reading before referred to, which assigns twenty-one years only to 
the reign of Nabopolassar, ho has added one year to the twenty which 
he reigned in Nineveh ; and ignoring altogether the twenty-nine years 
of subsequent reign in Babylon, he thus extracts the same number of 
twenty-eight years (the length of Scythian interregnum) which im¬ 
mediately prcceSe the accession of Nebuchadnezzar, placing the first 
year of that king’s reign in n.c. 604, long before the ecUpse of n.c. * 
585, which is quite inadmissible. 

This, then, I believe to be the history of the coPipilatlon of the 
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three copies of this celebrated canon, by which the world has been 
imposed upon for the lost throe centuries ; concerning which, Calvisius 
has declared, that it is “ omni auro pretiosior j ” Dr. Prideanx, that it 
is not to be receded from for the authority of any other human 
writing ; and on the authority of which, Niebuhr has declared, that 
the date of the conquest of Babylon, Olymp. 60. 1 = B.c. 538, is as 
fijpmly established as the dates of the capture of Moscow or Paris.* 

On the other hand, I affirm, without fear of confutation, that the, 
year b c. .'iSS is the date of the conquest of Astyages, and not of the 
conquest of Babylon ; and that the conquest of Nabonidus by Cyrus, 
must have taken place somewhere about the year b.c. 511 . This was 
a tradition still current in the time of Clemens Alexandrinus, wlio 
states that some in his days placed the overthr*w»of Bal)yIon, 186 
years before the death of Alexander, that is, in b.c. 323 + 186 = b.c. 
509. And Orosius, in the fifth century, still continued to argue em¬ 
phatically for the«ame date, stating that “ Babylon for the last time 
was overthrown by King Cyrus, at the time when Rome, for the fii’st 
time, was freed from the tyranny of the Tarquins,” (that is, in B.c. 509 
or 510.) “The one for the first time was then subjected to the 
dominion of strangers, when the other for the first time spurned the 
pride of her native rulers. The one, at that time expiring, laid aside 
the inheritance ; the other, at the same time, in the prime of youth, 
began to recognise herself as heir. Then fell the empire of the East. 
Then arose the empire of the West.’’® 

I will now advert to a difficulty, which might for'^a moment be 
raised in opposition to what has been advanced, and apparently on the 
authority of Berosiis himself. At the close of the extract from Poly- 
histor, found in the Armenian copy of Euse'bius,” from which we have 
recovered the important fact, that Nabopolassar, according to Berosus, 
w.as the king called Sardauapalus, who reigned at Nineveh ; Eusebios 
writes: “ After him, [Nebuchadnezzar] ” sa^s Polybistor, “ Neglissar 
reigned over the Clialdeans four years; ^d after him Nabonedus 
seventeen years. In whose roign, Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, led an 
army into the territory of Babylon. Nabonedus went out against 
him, and being conquered, fled. Cyras then reigned nine years in 
Babylon^ and died in battle on the plains of Daas. After him, Cam- 
bvses reigned eight years. Then Daria8,^hirty-six years. After him, 
Xerxes, and the other Persian kings.” 

Now, if these are the words of Berosus, copied bylf*olyhi8tor, they 
are in strict conformity with the arrangement of the canon : and 

' ’ Lectures on Aut. Hist., vo). i, pp. 91, 92. 

* P. Orosiiis contra Paganos, 1. iL c. 2; p. 74. * Aucher, p. 22. 
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Berosas himself, as Dodwetl ‘ argues, may indeed have been the author 
of the canon. They are not, however, the words of Berosus, but 
merely express the mode in which Folyhistor solved the chronological 
difficulty of reconciling Babylonian and Persian history. What Bero- 
siis concerning the successors of Nebuchadnezzar, down to the 

time of Cyrus, is copied verbatim and at length by Josephus. In that 
passage, mention is made of a king not here referred to by Folyhistor, 
and there is no mention of Cyrus having reigned nine years in Babylon. 
If Berosus had so written, it is inconceivable that Josephus, with that 
author in his hands, should have rejected such an authority, and have 
assigned thirty years to his reign in Babylon before the accession of 
C^byses. ^ ' 

That the wortfs,however, are those of Folyhistor, and not of Bero¬ 
sus, is placed beyond all doubt, by reference to a passage extracted by 
Eusebius from Abydenus, which is in such close conformity with the 
words of Berosus given by Josephus, that we cannot but conclude that 
Ahjrdenus and Berosus copied from the same source. So far, however, 
from supporting the view of Folyhistor, that Nabonidus wiis deposed 
by Cyrus‘nine years before the reign of Cambyses, that is, in b.c. 539, 
the passage from Abydenus declares the fact which I have already 
deduced from the fragments of Berosus, viz., that Nabonidus was de¬ 
posed by Cyrus during the reign of Darius Hystaspos. The passage 
runs thus, speaking of Nebuchadnezzar : “ who after reigning in great 
majesty, suddenly disappeared, being withdrawn from sight. His son, 
Amilmarodach, then reigned, who was slain by his son-in-law Neglis- 
sar, leaving an only son Labosoracb, who came to an unhappy end by 
violence. Naboncdock was then raised to the throne, to whom it in 
no way belonged of right. Cyrus, when he conquered Babylon, gave 
this king the province of Carmania. Darim, howevery drove him some 
little distance away from that region f * 

Here, then, is a most ancient Chaldean authority to the fact, that 
Nabonidus was conquered by Cyrus at Babylon,*during the reign of 
Darias in Persia. And there is still one higher testimony than any 
which I have yet referred to, to the same fact, viz., that of one who 
was a ruler both under the empire of Babylon and the empire of 
Persia, who tells ns, that he prospered in the reign of Darius, and in 
the reign of Cyrus tho Persia^,” ^ from whom we collect, that the third 
year of Cyrus over the empire of Babylon, was subsequent to the 
accession of Darms, called the Mediap, ‘‘ the prince of the kingdom 
of Persia.” * Berosus also states, according to Clemens Alexandrinus,* 
that in “thetwelAh (eleventh) year of Zedekiah, king of Judah, 

‘ DiBsertatioues Cyprianics. Appendix. ^ Aocher's Euseb. p. 30. 

3 Daniel, vi. 38. * Ibid. x. 13, and xi. 1. ^ Clem. Ale|u, Strom, i. 
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Nebnchodonosor made war upon the Jews and Phoenicians, seventy 
years before the reign of the Persians.” These seventy years from 
thence can only end in the reign of Darius Hystaspes. 

Such, then, were the chronological difficulties in reconciling Baby< 
Ionian and Persian history, and such the various modes of solving 
them, in the days of the compilers of the various copies of the Baby¬ 
lonian Canon. The same difficulties yet remain unsolved, and are 
further aggravated by the precision with which modern astronomers 
have determined the actual date of the eclipse, which, according to 
Herodotus, terminated the Lydo-Median war, and which fixes, there¬ 
fore, the time of the other events which are connected with that event. 
The mode of escape from the dilemma now usually adopted, and which 
indeed has received the sanction of Niebuhr, is, to'sdt aside the autho- 
tity of Herodotus at this point, and to declare that he has erred in 
connecting the eclipse of B.c. 585 with the war referred to, though 
this is one of the most distinct and circumstantial pieces of history 
contained in his work. The effect of this mode of dealing with ,the 
subject is, indeed, to preserve the true date of the reign of Cambyses ; 
but at how great a sacrifice ! For a chronological arrangement is thus 
produced confessedly at variance both with Herodotus and Ctesias, 
which treats the work of Xenophon as romance, and which is in direct 
contradiction of the contemporary history of the hook of Daniel. 

The enigma, sis yet, remains unsolved. I will now briefly refer 
to a solution of it, which appears to me capable of clearing up the 
difficulties, and upon which I propose to myself the honour of address¬ 
ing this Society on some future occasion. 

It is obvious that Herodotus has fallen into error somewhere in his 
chronology. Considering, however, how careful and scrupulous he is 
in collecting and recording facts, it is too much to charge him with so 
circumstantial an error as that imputed to him, concerning the sudden 
darkness which led to the termination of tho war between Cyaxares 
and Alyattes. His error is one which any foreigner might fall into, 
even in the present day. He has incidentally mentioned two princes 
bearing the title Cambyses, each of them son of Cyrus ; and he begins 
his third book with the history of Cambyses, son of Cyrus and Cas- 
sandane, with every appearance of having some historical document 
before him concerning that king. Now, my hypothesis is, that the 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus, here described is the lather, not the son, of the 
Cyrus who conquered Babylon. He began to reign in the year b.c. 
529, as collected from the Canon. Babylon was not taken, however, 
before this Cambyses came to the throne, but during bis reign in Per¬ 
sia, which fact is attested to by Xenophon. Cyrus also, t^j,e father of 
this Cambyses. who conquered Crmsus, was not the grandson of Asty- 
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ages, but his son-in-law, as Ctesias declares, in direct contradiction of 
Herodotus; and though he maj have carried on war against the king 
of Babylon, as Justin and Herodotus relate, the capture of the city of 
Babylon, which really was effected by the grandson of Astyages, is 
not |ttributed to this Cyras, cither by Justin or Ctesias. On this 
hypothesis, the several histories of Cyrus, both sacred and profane, 
may be reconciled, and also brought into harmony with astronomical 
data. I will not dwell further upon this hypothesis, but now proceed 
to show how, if wo accept the solar eclipse of b.c. 689 as connected 
with the third year of the reign of Sennacherib, and the solar eclipse 
of B.c. 585 as connected with events which preceded the fall of Nine- 
ve*h, we shjll be compelled to lower the position of the five last kings 
of Babylon mentlboed by Borosus, thus : — 


Nabuchodonosor 

43 years, beginning in 

B.C. 578 

llverodam 

2 

535 

Ncriglissaar 

4 .. .. 

533 

Laborosoarchod 

0 9 months 

529 

Nabonidus 

17 

528 


Though the lunar eclipses, upon which the Canon of Ptolemy is 
founded, have always been capable of verification by astronomers 
without difficulty, it is only recently that the means of calculating 
ancient solar eclipses has become sufficiently accurate to admit of their 
application to chronology with any degree of certainty. For the first 
time, therefore, the Canon of Ptolemy is capable of being submitted 
to this stringent test of its accuracy. 

I propose to apply the test, by first ascertaining the exact number 
of years which elapsed between the third year of Sennacherib, and the 
first year of Nebuchadnezzar, according to history; and then, by count¬ 
ing the number of years so ascertained from the eclipse of b.c. G89, to 
determine the true position of Nebuchadnezzar in the Babylonian Canon. 

Fortunately, we have three independent modes of determining the 
exact interval between these reigns. 

1st, Demetrius, in the reign of Ptolemy Pfailopator, makes the in¬ 
terval 110 years.^ 

2nd, The Chaldean historians, according to Eusebius, counted 
eighty-eight years from Sennacherib to Nebuchodonosor; and to pro¬ 
duce any consistency in the passage of Eusebius referred to, these 
eighty-eight years must be counted from the end of the reign of Sen¬ 
nacherib. Addingji therefore, the twenty-two last years of Sennache¬ 
rib, to the eighty-eight, we obtain the same number, 110 years. 

• * See Note, p. 422. 
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3rd, Manetho, in the reign of Philadelphos, has given us the length 
of the period from the first year of Taroos, or Tirhakah, in Egypt, to 


the death of Neoho II, thus :— 

Tarcos .. .. 18 

Stephinates .. 7 

Nechepsos .. 6 

Necho 1. .. 8 

Psammetichus .. 54 

Necho XL .. 16 * 


109 

Now, the last year of Necho IL was concurrent with the fin..t 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, and the first year of Ttjroos was soon after 
the third of Sennacherib. For we are told that Pharaoh Necho was 
to be given “ into the hands of those that soiight his life, and into the 
hand of Nebuchadnezzar;'’ ‘ and also that he was smitten at Carche- 
mish, by Nebuchadnezzar, in the first year of the latter king’s reigjj.® 
We know also from Berosus that he was in Egypt when his father 
died, and when he was recalled to Babylon to take the throne. He 
must have followed Necho, therefore, into Egypt, after his defeat at 
Carehemish, and then have slain him. 

Sethos was on the throne of Egypt when Tirhakah came ont of 
Ethiopia to assist him, in the third year of Sennacherib, and it is reason- 
able to assume that soon after that period Sethos was superseded by 
Tirhakah. So that we obtain about the same interval from Eg 3 rptian 
sources, that we have obtained from Chaldean and Jewish authority, 
viz., 110 years. 

Now, 110 years, counted from the end of the year b.c. 689, brings 
us to the year b.c. 578 for the first year of Nebuchadnezzar, which is 
wrongly placed therefore in the Canon, in b.c. 604. 

‘ This triple testimony of Demetrius, Chaldean, and Eg 3 rptian au¬ 
thorities, to the length of interval between the third of Sennacherib 
and first of Nebuchadnezzar, is very strong; and if either the begin¬ 
ning of the period in b.c. 689, or the ending in b.c. 578, has been 
sufficiently determined by reference to astronomical data, the result 
we have arrived at most be correct. If both these dates, however, 
may be considered as established on the unerring basis of two solar 
eclipses, the conclusion is irresistible, and the Canon of Ptolemy must 
bo rectified, by lowering the date of the five last kin^s of Babylon as 
“proposed. 

I 

’ Corrected from 6 to 16. " Jerem. xl. vi. 25, 26. 

. ^ Compare xlvi. 2, with xxv. 1. 
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ADDENDA TO THE PAPER AT THE BEGINNING OP 
THE VOLUME, ON THE SCYTHIC VERSION OP THE 
BEHISTUN INSCRIPTION. 

In pa^ 99 of this volnme, in the remarks upon a passage recording 
the death of Bardes, the brother of Cambyses, 1 stated that we have 
at the beginning of line 23 only a few characters as the representatives 
of nearly two lines in the Persian original. There was obviously 
something wanting, and the word yvfri^ left incomplete at the end of 
line 22, ought to have aided in suggesting the omission of a line in 
my copy; but 1 bad confidence in the pantograph, and made no 
further in^^estigafciop, taking it for granted that all was right. I 
have since been informed, however, by Colonel Rawlinson, who mado 
his copy from the rock itself, that I have left out a line; and a 
reference to the cast shows that this is the case. The omission arose 
from the crumpled state of tlie paper impression, which had been 
foiled upon that very line, so as to obliterate every trace of a 
character, coupled with the fact that the instrument was shifted, and 
a new commencement made upon the same spot. The line is much 
injured, and these are the only characters preserved by Colonel 
Rawlinson:— 



-TT< T m'= \ 

yu • ta ko 


vas 


mar ri s 


T =mT -TT.< ^ -m< 

kan pu chi ya yu far ri 

This is hardly more than half a line, but the equivalents for the 
words mother and brother are unknown, and it cannot bo completed. 
From yufri, at the end of lino 22, down to marris in the omitted line, 
the clause must be ** He held the kingdom here before me.” Kan- 
p\ichiya yufri must be the commencement of the sentence “ Cambyses 
had a brother named Bardes, of the same father and mother with 
Cambyses." The hardly visible probably represents “mother.” 

See page 161. In line 23 (which should have been the 24th), the 
word preceding Cambyses, of which the last letter >^y is the only one 
quite positive, may be y>- *ty “ afterwards." 

An error oi reading has been communicated by my friend 
Westergaard. The initial of the name Artabardes, the only character 
visible, is given correctly on the plate and properly transcribed; 
but is afterwards written by inadvertence. I notice this 
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more especially, because it bears on the theory of the consonantal and 
vocalic harmony of the language, which Westergaard is carrying out. 
Ho has also furnished me with several valuable improvements to the 
alphabet, which I hope he will shortly publish. I have just received 
from Bonn a critique by Dr. M. Haug, printed in the “Gelfhrte 
Anzeigen” of Gottingen, in which, among other acceptable emendations, 
I find a notice of my erroneous reading of ^ appini. 

Dr. Haug makes this a pronoun of the third person plural, and I 
agree fully with the correction. 

At the close of the 12th volume of the Journal, among some Notes 
by Colonel Rawlinson “On the Persian Inscription of Behistun^” 
three short inscriptions are given, from the tomb of Darius at ^akslb- 
i-Rustam, which were copied by Mr. Tasker. Tho Scythic versions 
of two of these inscriptions I can read but partially, not being able 
always to dh-ide the wedges into distinct letters. I give them here 
as in the copies of Mr. Tasker. The first of these, which is translated 
“ Gobryas the^ Patischorian, bow-bearer of King Darius,” is written, 
as nearly as can be represented, in this way— 

All T can read of this I would transcribe into the Behistnn alphabet 
in the following manner: 

T -T T:gT T’^T -TIK 

T -m< m < -ir- r 

“ Gauparva, Battisvarris, Tari 3 ravaus Kona,” &c. What follows 
may be “ baynrn .... tatavar;” but the words are unknown to me: 
the first may render the *^1 6^^ of the Babylonian version. 

The reading instead of name of Darius 

is probably an error of the copy. 

The next inscription may be translated “Aspachana, the chamber- 
lain, keeper of the arrows of King Dariua” The woid in the Persian 
'which 1 haye rendered “chamberlain,” or “keeper of the clothes,” is 
^ watrabara: it was inadvertently omitted in the 

printed copy^ The Scythic version follows:—' 
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nE^TK!HT'=!!T«=T-!TTI!!ET>=E-H^>'« 

y&=^^Mty-tT«=trME<!T 


Of this I read less than of the preceding. ^ y& |[|[ 

{Athazand) is the first word, no doubt, a wedge being omitted in the 
second chai^ter; the imperfect word beginning ^*-yy^yy must bo 

Darius; and the last is ^yy*- ►■yyy^ ^11 (mams), ah the rest 
is unintelligible to mo. 

^ The next Inscription, “ These are the ,Machiy{i,” is made in the 
Scytliic viersion ^ “ye Machohiya ra." 

Every letter is distinct, and nothing requires to be added to what is given 
by Col. Rawlinson in p. xxi. of his Notes. The oharacter read mack 

is made >-yty; I ^lave made it >-yjz5y .in ray alphabet, as it appeared 
to^e in lines 53 and 65 of the 2nd column of the Behistun Inscription, 
and as Westergaard reads it with some hesitation; on a closer exami¬ 
nation of the paper cast, I find that the character is unmistakeably 
►y^y, as given in the plate. 


19tA Juhf^ 1855. 


E. N. 
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Namri, or Babylonian Scylhs, ethnic 
relations of, 230 

Narrativq of the Survey of Nineveh, 
352 

Ncbbi Yunus, tumulus of, 326 

Negoub Tunnel, 311 

Nimrfid, or Calah, description of, 336 

- the Larissa of Xenophon, 

336 

Nineveh, description of, 314 
Norris, E., on the Scythic Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, 1, 431 

Numbers, Assyrian, phonetic reading’ 
of, 219 
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J. W. Bosanquet, Esq., 416 
Pyramid at Nimrud, 348 

Rawhnson, Colonel, on the Early His' 
tory of Babylonia, 215 

- -- - on the Orthography 

of some Royal Assyrian names, 398 


Calah, or Nimrud, Description of, 335 
Coffins found at Muqeyer, 270 

Dial of Ahaz, on the, 277 

German restoration of Berossus, 217 

Hincks, Rev. Dr., on the successor of 
Sennacherib, 402 

Jones, Captain, on the Topography of 
Nineveh, 297 

Kalah, founded about b,c. 1000,216 
Kalevaia, Finnish poem of, 50 
Koiyunjik, the Acropolis of Nineveh, 
325 

• 

Larissa of the Anabasis, the modem 
Nimrud, 336 

» • 

Muqeyer, on the Ruins of, by J. E. 
Taylor, Eqq., 260,414 


Scythic Version of the Behistun In¬ 
scription, Memoir on the, 1; Ad¬ 
denda to the Memoir, 431 
Scythic dominion in Mesopotamia, 
227 

- language allied to Finnish, * 

49-60 

Sel&miyeh, near Nimrud, notice of, 
351 

Semitic Empire of Babylonia, 221 
SoBsuB, phonetic reading of, 217 
Syllabarium originally Scythic, 62 


Tables of Astronomical and Traverse 
Operations connected with Survey of 
Nineveh, 376 

Tel el fjahm, ^Notes on, by J. E. 
Taylor, Esq,, 412 

Taylor, J. E., on the Ruiny of Muqeyer, 
260 


-Notes on Abu Shabrein 

and Tel el Lahm, 404 
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Tomb Mound at Muqeyer, 268 
Topography of Ninereh, by Capt. Felix 
Jones, 297 

Tnnnel of Negoub, 311 


Ugrian nearly allied to Scythic, 2 
Wall of Nineveh, 321 


Winged Deity, sculptured at Nimrdd, 
388 


Zab, Biver, passed by the Greeks, 
309 

ZoroBstrian faith, primitive condition 
of, 245 

Zyrianian Inscription in Yologda, 60 
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PROFESSOR II. II. 'wiLSON, 

* 

niKECTon, 

IN THE CHAIR. 


THE FOLLOWING REPORT OF TUB COUNCIL 

WAS READ BY R. CLARKE, ESQ., IIONOEABY SECRETARY 

The Council have the satisfaction of commencing their lleport on 
tile transactions of tlie post year, with stating tliat tlie rule which 
relieves new members from the piiyment of an ailmission fee, and the 
substitution of evening lectures for six of the ordinaiy morning 
meetings, coi^tinue to influence favorably the admission of new members, 
the number of whom, in the post twelve months, was .32, consisting of 
24 resident, and eight non-resident members.* Two members only have 
retired, t whereas the average, during the preceding ten years, gives an 
annual decrease of six by retirement. Three Members J have been 

* Charles Alison, Esq. j John Henry Astell, Esq., M.P.; Councillor A. Auer; 
*Rev. Dr. J. Arnold; Alexander Burn, Esq.; Col. M. Diignold; Rev. John ^ 
Baker, M.A.; George Campbell, Esq.; R. W. Crawford, Esq.; John Cupper, 
Esq.; Rev. Jonathan Cape; William Dent. Esq.; Rev. Percival Frost; 
Professor 6old.stucI(er; Thomas Holroyd, Esq.; Major II. Huddleston; Arthur 
B, Hill, Esq.; Thomas W. Henderson, Esq.; Thomas Henry, Esq.; Rev. W. 
Keane, M.A.; Dr. R. 6. Latham; Lieut. E. G. Langmorc; Kenneth R. H. 
Mackenzie, Esq,; William F. Parker, Esq.; Sir Thomas Erskine Perry; S. E. 
Holland, Esq.; Col. Hugh Rose; Sir Henry Roper; James H. Skene, Esq.j 
Hon. F. Walpole, R.N.; William Parker Hammond, Esq.; Robert Wilkinson, 
Esq. 

t Col. Thomv Wood; John Lawford, Esq. 

} Major T. S. Burt; Capt. Granville j^ck, R.N.; Thomas Bacon, Esq. 

• h 
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struck off under the Rules wliich direct that mode of removing the 
names of persons, who, after diligent inquiry and long delay, cannot be 
heard of, and have not paid tliei]' Annual Subscriptions. Tlie number 
of deaths has been, of Resident and Non-Resident Members, 14;* and 
of Foreign and Corresponding Members, 3. The actual net increase, in 
the number of Members of the Society is 10. 


This Society, wbitdi has particiji.ated in the national feeling at the 
irrepaviible loss sustained by the death of our great commander and wise 
counsellor, laments, in that mournful event, the removal from its list »>f 
Members of the illustrious name of the Duke op Welmnoton, one of its 
earliest associates. The praise of his mighty deeds belongs to otliey 
records than those of a literary Society, and is chronicled in history, 
and in the hearts of a grateful nation. It wiK hot, however, be 
forgotten, tJiat the first dawn of his victorious career opened on the 
plains of India ; and that the genius there displayed gave promise of 
future greatness, M'hich the glorious events of his protracted life more 
than realised. 

« 

In the number of those whom the Society has lost by death, the 
names of Erskine, Atkinson, Lee, and Runiouf stand conspicuous, and 
the following brief notice of their labours will not he unacee 2 )tahle to the 
meeting. 

Mr. Ekskine \\as horn in Edinburgh, on the 8th of November, 
1773; and passed the first portion of lus life, from ])irtli to mauiiood, in 
that city, receiving liis education from the High School and the Uni¬ 
versity, ill which he acquired scholai'ship of tlie highest order, and 
knowledge of the most varied and valuable descriijtion, especially in tlie 
deiiartmcnts of law, political and social economy, history and anti¬ 
quities. These pursuits he continued to cultivate with unabated ardour, 
during the leisure afforded liiin by his professional attendance on the 
office of a Writer to the Signet, being destined for the legal profession. 
The latter years of his academic, and the earlier ones of his professional 
career, coinproheiul a period, remarkable in the annals of the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh, for students, who afterwards became ciniiicnt as 
scholars, jioets, critics, lawyers, and statesmen, including the names of 
Graliamc, Campbell, Brougham, lloruer, Leyden, Brown, and others, 
with whom Mr. Ei’skiiic associated at this time on the most intimate 


* Jnmes Atkinson, Esc|,; Jolin Brady, Esq.; Lieut.-Col. J. Caul- 
feild, (kB., M.P.j Major-General T. Colbj', IMl.S.; 'William Eiskinc, Esq.; 
Jainca Ewing, Esq.; Henry Hervey, Esq., F.R,S.; Rev. Dr. Samuel Lee; 
Tlionias Pell Platt, Esq.; G. R. Porter, E>q.; Janies Ruddall Todd, Esq.; John 
Trotter, Esq.; Francis Warden, Esq., the Duke of Wellington. 
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and fnendly footing, and with whom he luaiutaiiied a cordial intei'course 
through many succeeding years. 

After an interval of prohationar}" study, Mr. Krskiuc engaged in 
professional practice; hut finding it not altogether congenial to his 
tnVes, he was disposed to direct his attention to other pursuits, when 
lie was invited by Sir James Mackintosh, wlio had hceii appointed 
Recorder of llomhay, to accom]>any him to India, as his secretary. 
With this invitation he gladly eoinplied ; and left Kngland for Jhunluiy, 
in the beginning of 1804. Of the satislaction which the ap])ointmt‘nt 
afforded to Sir James, and the estimation in wljieli he held his secretary. 
Sir James has left liis recorded testiniony. “It was my good fortune,'’ 

* he olisorves, “to lu'ing out with me a young Scotch gentleman, wlm is 
one of the iiKct•amiable*, ingenious, and accurately informed men in 
the world.” A connexion between individuals of such a stamp could 
not fail to ripeti sjeeedily into friendship ; and it was siihsc<iuently still 
more closely cemented, Mr. Erskine becoming Sir James’s son-in-law 
in 180‘J. 

• Thus recommended by his own merits, and by the influence of 
Sir James, an opportunity was soon found of idacing him in an inde¬ 
pendent position, in which his abilities might have full exercise; and 
he was appointed one of the magistrates of Bombay, lii ItiiO he was 
nominated by Sir W. D. Javans, Master in Ecpiity. Of tlie manner in 
which he discharged these public duties, we Imve the sentiments of the 
most competent judges, in the address ])resentcd to him on his departure 
in 1823, by the great body of the Kiiropeaa Society, in uhicli they 
state: “ in ftuhlic life wo have (d)scrved you perform the arduous duties 
of various important situations witli the most conciliatory addri'ss, the 
greatest ability, the strictest integrity, and the most benevolent, but 
impartial justice.” Similar testimony was borne, on the same occ.-ision, 
to the merits of Mr. Erskine’s private character, as distingnislu-d by 
the most engaging urbanity, the correctest feelings of a gnutleman, the 
nicest principles of honour, and the loftiest sentiments of disinterested¬ 
ness,—a character which the whole tenor of his su])scf|ucnt life 
continued to de.serve. 

Mr. Erskine c|uitted India, with greatly impaired health, in 1823; 
and returned home by the way of China. After a residence of three 
years in Edinburgh, he rej)aired to Baris, where he lived for a similar 
term. lie then returned to Scotland, and continued to reside there the 
rest of his life, with an interval of four years, from 1844 to 1848, passed 
at Bonn. He died in Edinburgh on the 20th May, 1852, in the Tilth 
year of his ajje. 

The novelty and interest of the objects around him on his ai-rival in 
India, naturally awakened, in a mind constituted likes that of Mr. 
• f,9 
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Erskine, an eager desire to be qualified accurately to understand their 
history and character. For tliis puri)ose he engaged zealously in the 
cultivation of Oriental literature, particularly Persian, in which he very 
soon ranked with the most distinguished students, and to which lie 
devoted the greater portion of his future leisure, with a success propor¬ 
tioned to his assiduity and talents. The same interest which he took 
personally in Oideutal study, extended itself to the promotion of its cul¬ 
tivation by otbem ; and in the year of his arrival in Bombay, he actively 
seconded the arrangements instituted by Sir James Mackintosh for the 
formation of the Literary Society of Bombay. Mr. Erskine, in the 
first instance, consented to undei*take tlic office of Secretary ; in which 
capacity he contributed most effectively to the credit and pi'os^crity of' 
the society. He subsequently held the station of tVioe-President for 
some years before he quitted India, on which occasion the Society 
acknowledged his unremitting and judicious exertions as Secretary ; his 
valuable contrilmtions to its Transactions; and the readiness with 
wliicli that assistance and advice, which bis intimate acquaintance with 
Classical, Modoni, and Oriental literature, his sound judgment, and* 
con’ect and cultivated taste bad enabled him to give to others, was always 
afforded. 

The contributions of Mr. Erskine to the early volumes of the Trans¬ 
actions of the Literary Society of Bombay, are amongst the most 
valuable of their contents; they are five in number. In the first, 
ObseiTutions on two Sepulchral Urns found at Biisliir,” the author 
showed from early Greek writers, that the ancient Persians did not 
ahnndon their dead on their scpuleliral towers, hut interred their bones, 
alter tlicy had been blanched and purifictl l>y the exposure of the corpse 
to the air. The next paper, An Account of the Cave Temples of 
Elephnnta,” is remarkable for its refined taste, as well as its extensive 
and accurate knowledge of Indian antiquities and mythology. In his 
next paper, “ On the Sacred Books and Religion of the Parsis,” he 
, elucidated the ancient history of the people, and their litemtnre, from 
original as well as classical authority, and furnished autlientic accounts 
of the existing tenets of the Parsis. Mr. Erskine, in this paper, was 
inclined to adopt the opinion of Sir William Jones, and Colonel Vans 
Kennedy, of the Indian origin of the Zend language; but the philolo¬ 
gical labours of later writers induced him to change his views in this 
respect, as we learn fi-om the Rev. Dr. Wilson’s memorial of his literaiy 
researches, read to the Bombay Bi'anch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
At the same time, ns Dr. Wilson remarks, one of his most important 
theses on the Zend language—that it is not the parent o,f modem Per- 
. sian,—may now be easily established, the Zend, in its two dialects, 
having been 'die language of Sogdia and Bactria, the literary fragments 
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of which are older than the time of the Achmmciiides, and different from, 
although allied to, the language of the Inscriptiuns at Bisitun. 

In his fourth dissertation, whiclx disjilays criticjil acumen of the highest 
oi*der, and extensive cunversancy with I’ersian litemturc, Mr. Krskino 
deposes, beyond further controversy, of the authenticity and value of 
the two celcbmted fabrications,—the Desatir and Dabistan. 

Mr. Erskine’s last communication was “ Observations on the Remains 
of the Buddhists in India,” in which all that was known at the time 
w'iis collected in a clear and elegant manner ; and the qiiestiuiiH of chief 
interest were discussed with that comprehcn-sivencss of inquiry, and 
deliberate exactness, which were especially Characteristic of all his 
compositions. 

BesirTes thes^cyntributious to the pages of the “Transactions,” Mr. 
Erskinc devoted a portion of his time to completing the translation of 
the “ Autohiogi-aphical Memoirs of the Emi)eror Baher,” from tho 
Jaghatai 'I'urki, in which they were originally written. Tlie transla¬ 
tion was commenced by Dr. Leyden, hut he had made hut little progress 
in it at tiie time of his death in Iff] 1; and the history of India, and of 
mankind, would have wanted one of its most interesting and im])Oi'tunt 
illustrations, had the MS. remained in the state in which it hud been left. 
A regard for the fair fame of his early fvieinl, as well as a conviction of 
the intrinsic value of tho work, induced Mr. Erskine to acquire tho 
language of the original, and to com]detc the translation, which was 
finished and sent home in 18J7, but its publication w'us delayed until 
1826, by whicb an o[)poi-tunity was given to lilr. Erskine of revising bis 
work, and eonducting it himself through thcpr(‘ss. The translation was 
preceded by a cujuous and Icaraied dissertation on the history and geo- 
grujdty of the countries in which tiie descendants of danger Klum and 
'J'imur flourished ; and by various notes and su]>pleiuentary adtlitions of 
the greatest historical and topographical value, [)ic.senting a body of 
information almost entirely new to Euro|K*an rescarcii. I’hc publication 
was reviewed most fav«)rah]y in the “Ediiiliurgli Review’* by the late 
Lord Jeffrey, and the review is republished in his I^ssiiys. A more coni^ 
petent, though not a more eloquent critic, was, how ever, found in tho 
celebrated Sylvestre De Sacy, to whose gi-eat Oriental knowledge the 
subject was familiar, and who has made the life of Buber the subject of 
two highly commendatory and analytical memoirs in the “ Journal dcs 
Savans,” for May and J une, 1821). 

After the publication of the Memoirs, Mr. Erakine confined his con¬ 
tributions to Oriental literature to a few articles in the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” chiefly in connexion with Indian travels, and the latter portion 
of the life Lord Clive, which Sir John Malcolm’s death had left 
unfinished. He was not, however,^ess diligently occupied; and althou^ 
much interrupted by applications for literary information and assistance, 
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—constituting a serious dcniaiul uponliis time, but which he was always 
ready to alFord, he pursued the courses of investigations uhich the 
Memoirs of Baber had recommended, — tlie history of the Uzbek 
princes, and particularly that of the sovereigns of riindiislan descended 
from Timur. On the former subject, Mr. Brskiue’s Son possesses sonsc 
important documents, prepared l)y his fatlicr. On the latter, there have 
been left the reigns of Bal)er, and of his son, llumayun, in a shite fit 
for publication ; all wliich, thei'efore, it is to be Imped, will be printed, 
as forming an invaluable addition to our materials for the authentic 
illustration of the liistory of India, and for an accurate appreciation of 
the foundations of the system of Indian administration which have 
served as the ground-work of our own. 

« 

A *• 

Mr. Jamks Atkinson was born in the county of Durham, on the 9th 
of Marcli, 1790. After passing through tlie usual conr.se of preparatory 
training, he entere*! upcm the study of tlie medical profession, which he 
piir-iued, first in Kdiiihnrgli, ami finally in London ; enltivating, at the 
same time, those natural talents for literature and art which distinguished 
him throughout the vvliole of Ids subsequent career. An early proof of 
his literary propensities was afforded by liis publication of a poetical 
romance, entitled “ Rodolpho,” wldcli was printed at Edinburgh in 1801, 
and was favorably noticed by contemporary criticism. His first intro¬ 
duction to India was as a medical officer oh board an Jndiainan ; but in 
180.5 he was appointed an assistant-surgeon on tlio Bengal Establishment. 
Shortly after his arrival in India, lie was placed in medical charge of the 
civil .station of IJackcrgunj, where he remained till the beginning of 
1813. As his professional duties left him sufficient leisure, he devoted it 
to the successful study of the Oriental languages, especially of PeiTiijm. 
I lis taste for the fine arts also j-eceived a fresh impetus from his intimacy 
with Sir Charles Doyley, who was collector of Dacca from 180ij||^to 1812, 
and who is well known as an amateur artist of extraordinary talent, and 
with Mr. Chiiinery, who was, diiririg ])art of the time, resident also at 
ilacca, and w'hose high professional abilities are acknowdedged in this 
country by his brethren. The vicinity of Backergunj to Dacca admitted 
of easy intercourse; and the similarity of tastes, and, in some respects, 
of humours, begot a friendship betw’eeii these three gentlemen wdiich* 
lasted during the rest of their lives. 

The literary and aiiietic merits of Mr. Atkinson having attracted the 
favorable notice of the Governor-General, Lord Minto, whose sympathies 
had been carl^'^ enlisted, as the friend of Johnson, Goldsmith, and Burke, 
in intellectual pumuits, and who was ever ready to give them friendly 
encouragement, his lordship availed himself of a favorable opportunity 
0 ^ bringing Mf. Atkinson to Calcutta, by appointing him assistant to the 
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^ Assiiy Miister in tlie Calcutta Mint, in which office he remained tili 1828, 
with a brief interval in 1818, durin" which’ he officiated as Assistant 
Persian Professor in the College of lAwt VViliiani; and with the inter¬ 
mission of a visit to England in 1828-7. This appointnient he held, in 
coiljunction with that of Supcrintemlent of the Government Gazette,” 
to which he was a])pointed early in 1817; and although the official con¬ 
nection of the Government with the press was discontinued in 1823, yet 
the success with whicli it had been conducted under Mr. Atkinson's 
superintendence induced the pro])rietor.s, tlie Governors of the Orplian 
School, to conclude an arrangement with him, by ,which, for a .stipulated 
annual payment of consider.able amount, the “ Gazette ” and the “ Pre.s.s” 
•were left to his sole luanagcmcnt. They contiiiiu'cl to jn-osper whilst he 
remaineJt in ch^jjr^e, the “ Gazette” heing made the vehicle of much 
new and valuahle topographical and statistical information with respect 
to countries on the frontiers of India previously little known, which 
rendered it an authority even with continental geographers. 

In 1828, Mr. Atkinson paid a second visit to Englainl, .and took that 
•opportunity of making himself acquainted with the progress of surgical 
and medical science in the schools of both London and Paris. On his 
return to India in 1833, he resumed his professional career, being attached 
as surgeon to the 5.5th Regiment, N.T. 

In 1838, ho wa.s appointed Superintending Snrg(?r>n of the Army of 
the Indus, and accompanied it on its inarch froni Shikarpore to Kahul. 
Sliortly after the surrender of Dost Mahonnued he was relieved, in the 
course of duty, of the mcdic.al charge of the foree, ami returned to 
Bengal in 1841,—tluis fortunately escaping the fate nliicli was reserved 
for so m-any of his hrave companions in anus. In 184.5 he was a[>poiutcd 
a member of the Medical Board, from wliieli he retiied in 1847, after a 
service of forty-lw’o years, lie died of an attack of apoplexy, on the 
7th of Ajfgust, 1852. 

As soon as lie was ifi a situation to hring his literary pursuits 
to maturity, Mr. Atkinson entered zealously upon the ta.sk; and in 
little more than a year after his residenee in Calcutta, published his* 
poetical version of an extensive and interesting episode of the “ Shah 
Namah,” tjie adventures of Sohrab, the son of llustiini, illustrating the 
Persian author by analogous passages from the standard poets of the 
West, which exhibited a most extensive familiarity with the best 
writers, not only in English, but in Italian and the classical languages, 
—a range of scholai*ship the more remarkable, as it must have been, in 
a great measure, self-acquired. The Persian text was also edited by 
him and printed. His next publication was a poetical tale called the 
“ Aubid,” Jute wliich was printed in 1810, and about the same time lie 
edited the popular Persian story of Hatini 3'aee,” for yie use of Uil 
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junior students of the college. This was followed in 1823 by the 
translation of Uicciarda,” a tragedy, by Ugo Foscolo. In the same 
year appeared the firat volume of a work, pai-tly original, partly compiled 
by Mr. Atkinson, in conjunction with Mr. Wilson, the “ Calcutta 
Annual Register,” intended to furnish a cotemporaneous record’^of 
passing events in our Indian Empire. This volume embi'aced the 
occurrences of 1821, and a second volume those of 1822; but there the 
work ceased for want of sufficient encouragement. In the miscellaneous 
portion of the first volume is a poetical monody, by Mr. Atkinson, 
on the death of the Earl of Minto, an affectionate tribute to the 
memory of his first patron, written in 1814. The second contiiins 
copious extracts from a volume of poems published by him in 1824,' 
containing, “ The City of Palaces,” the story of “ J^ujjr Mohammed,” 
and of “ liowna Khan,” written in the same metre, and in that mixed 
strain of humour, sarcasm, and seriousness which Lord Byron’s “Beppo” 
had recently made popular. In the same year, a political squib, entitled 
“ Prospectus of the Calcutta Liberal,” was published by Mr. Atkinson, 
who, although far from being an ardent politician, was not disposed to' 
attach much value to many of the schemes then afloat for the improve¬ 
ment of society in India. 

On his first visit to England, Mr. Atkinson completed and published 
Ills translation of the Secchia Rapita of Alessandro Tassoni; and on his 
second, he became an industrious contributor to the publications of the 
Oriental Translation Fund. Ills most considerable work was an 
abridged version and epitome of the great poem of Firdusi, the “Shah 
Namahthe nan-ative, in its level passages being transltfted in prose, 
and many, rising into poetry and passion, in blank verse, or occasionally 
in rhyme. At the end the episode of Sohrab is reprinted. The great 
length, and in many respects, tediousness of the entire “ Shah Nainah,’* 
renders it little likely that a tmnslation of the whole poem Miipuld ever 
be acceptable to an English public; and from this abridgment they 
may be able to appreciate with some degree of accuracy, the merits 
' of the composition. The translation was honoured, deservedly, by the 
gold medal of the Translation Fund. 

Another work, published about the same time, was a translation of a 
Persian treatise, on the customs and manners of the women of Persia, an 
exceedingly amusing little book, shewing, as the translator remarks, the 
actual state of Persian life behind the curtain. The publication is 
embellished by an imaginary portrait of a Persian lady, drawn on stone 
by the ti-anslator ; and it was at this time tliat the Society was indebted 
to Mr. Atkinson for the portiuit of the Earl of Munster, wjiich pi’eserves 
to us an excellent likeness of one whose memory the Society must ever 
treasure as tliat of one of its most earnest and zealoiu supporters and 
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fi-ienda. Daring this visit also Mr. Atkinson found other opportunities 
of cultivating his talents as a painter, and executed copies of European 
paintings of celebrity, especially of two of Titian’s female portraits, 
which are highly finished specimens of art. 

*On his return to India, Mr. Atkinson continued his labonra in Persian 
literature, and contributed to the Translation Fund a poetical veraion of 
the celebrated poem of Nizami, “On the loves of Liiili and Majnun,” 
mystified ns the recipTOcal affection of body and soul. This is perhaps the 
most camfully finished of Mr. Atkinson’s tmnslations, and conveys a 
pleasing, and sufficiently faitliful representation of the original. 

The Afghan war called Mr. Atkinson away froln his tranquil studies, 
*but onl^’ to enlarge his opportunities of observation, and furnish 
additional cvidenc^of his talents in both the departments he cultivated. 
In 1842 was published in London his account of the expedition into 
Afghanistan, with notes and sketches descriptive of the country, 
contained in a personal narrative during the campaign, to the surrender 
of Dost Mahoinraed Khan, and of the author’s retuim through the 
ft*unjab to Firozpur. The work is full of interesting details, including 
a translation of a short autobiogrnph}' of the unfortunate Shah Shooja. 
At the same time appeared a series of lithographed drawings, entitled 
“Sketches in Afghanistan,” illustrating the features of the country 
through which the army mai’ched, various interesting incidents of the 
campaign, and the aspect of the capital, Kabul. Nothing can be more 
strikingly chai'actcristic of the countries and of the people with whom 
we were, now for the first time brought acquainted, and the difficulties 
and dangers t!0 which the troops were exposed will be better conceived 
from a cursory inspection of these graphic records, than from volumes of 
description. 

These short notices of Mr. Atkinson’s literary and artistic labours 
are sufficignt to establish his claim to be considered as one of those who 
have most successfully contributed to promote the objects of this Society, 
by giving to Oriental literature, and to the history of India, popular and 
attractive as well as authentic and instructive forms, * 

Among the distinguished Orientalists whose names have graced the 
list of Members of this Society we liave numbered the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Lee, who for nearly thirty years was Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge. lie resigned tiiat office in 1848, and died in 
December, 1852, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. The literary 
career of Dr. Lee was remarkable, as it was entered upon without any 
of the ordina^ advantages of instruction from masters, in or out of 
school, and during the laborious o^upation of apprenticeship to the 
trade of a carpenter. In the two last years of that hard life, he began* 
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Latin ; and liaving inetliodicall}' ma.sterod the best grammar he eould 
obtain, read tlie Latin Rible, and })ortions of the works of the best 
authoi's, in verse and prose. 

As soon us he was released from his apprenticeship, he adopted, with 
great success, a similar course for the acquivement of Greek, as he had 
pursued in Latin. Ilis ardent love for the study of languages next led 
him to take up the Hebrew, which he pursued amidst privations, dis¬ 
couragements, and frequent suffering from inflammation of the eyes, 
llis admirable perseverance surmounted all obstacles ; and he added to 
his .attainments in Hebrew, the acquirement of the cognate Syriac 
and (yhnldee. 

At tlie age of 2-'), he married ; and while he was purposing to 
occuj>y himself in some jnirsuit which would girc*-- better promise 
of support than he could then antici])ate from the study of languages 
in a remote country town, and in his humble condition in life, a fire 
consumed nil the valuables be possessed, and be was cast on the world, 
apparently friendless .and j>ennileHS. 

His literary labours, liow^ever, had not been unobserved, and hii^ 
meritorious industry was beginning to find some reward. Archdeacon 
Corbett, of Shrewsbury, sent for Lee, and after an inteiview, which 
enabled liim to ascertain and appreci.ate the extent of Lee’s attain¬ 
ments, obtained for him the situation of Master of the Hlue Coat 
School of Shrewsbuiy. Mr. Corbett soon after introduced ]\Ir, Lee to 
Dr. Jonatluui Scott, once the sccretfiry to Warren Hiistings, and at 
that time Oriental J’rofessor at the Royal Military College, and at 
the Military Seminary of the ICast India Company. This excellent 
Oriental sciiolar encouraged and aided Lee in the acquirement of 
Arabic, I’ersian, and Hindustani, which he taught him to pronounce 
with Eastern euphony. 

In 1B13, being then 30 years of age, Lee entered Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, where his talents and industry had full scope for develop¬ 
ment, and where he gradually rose to higher eminence in honors and 
reputation. In ItllO he was elected Professor of Amhic, and i-eceived 
the degree of M.A. by Royal mandate; and in 1831, he was chosen 
to fill the Chair of Regius Professor of Hebrew. 

Three year's after his matriculation, he published his Syriac New 
Testament, for vvhich the Univereity of Halle in Saxony conferred 
upon him the degree of D.D. He was raised to the same degree in 
his own University in 18.33. 

His Hebrew grammar, published in 1832, is in high estimation; 
and besides his edition of the hook of Job, and his Sypiac Old Testa- 
ment, he added to his literary reputation hy editing a Syriac version of 
Eusebius on the Theopliania. The original of tills treatise was after- 
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.wards edited at the expense of the Society for the Publication of 
Oriental texts. 

Several Scriptural and devotional works put forth by him, in 
Cojitic, I’er&ian, Hindustani and Arabic, liave rendered important aid 
to tHe cause of true rcligiop, and to its extension and revival in 
Eastern lands; while many theological and controversial piiblications, 
in our own languages, bciu* testimony to his sseol and ability in those 
departments of sacred liteibturc. 

Dr. Lee’s connexion with this Society was marked by bis under¬ 
taking to furnish to the Oriental 'I'ranslation Fund a translation 
from the Arabic of the travels of Urn liatuta,—a work which he exe- 
dhted with fidelity and taste, and for w’hich he received the wcill-cariied 
tribute of the goH yieclal instituted by His Majesty, King George the 
Fourth. 

Monsieur Eijoexe Hrnxorr was bom afl’aris in IJiOI. His father 
was known to classic>al scholars as the author of a very us<‘ful and com- 
ji^nclious Greek grammar, wdiicli lias been much used in the schools of 
France. Eugene Burnouf was a pupil of Che/y, one of the earliest 
cultivators of Sanscrit literature on tlie continent, and tbc first who 
gave public leasons in lliat language in Europe. Hi.s progress under 
Cliezy was rapid ; anti as early as tiic year J824, he was able to give 
instruction in the Sanscrit language. Jn 1820, be ]mblished in con¬ 
junction witli Professor Lassen, of Bonn, tlie well-known “ Essai sur 
le Pali,” in whicli they first coinmnnicateil to European scholars the 
knowledge of^ language imincdiutuly derived from the Sanscrit, and 
the principal vehicle by wdiich tJic doctrines of Buddlia are dissemi¬ 
nated in Ceylon, and tlie peiiiri.sula beyond tlic Gangc.s. Jn the Normal 
Scliool of Paris, a J’rofes.sor&liip of General and Comparative Grammar 
was founded in 1820, to which M. Binnuuf was appointed, and in 
which he continued to labour until 1833 : on his retirement, tlie Chair 
was abolished. His lectures during this period w'ere imperfectly 
written dow'n by liis liearers, and litliograpbcd copies are much sought 
after by pupils at the college : but M. B. St. lliluire informs us that liis 
own MS. of the first tw'u years of his course exists among the papers 
left by him. In 1831 Burnouf gained the prize founded by Volney for 
the transcription of the A.siatic languages in llomun letters, and liis 
treatise was crowned by the Institute. Two years after this, Burnouf 
published the work by which he Is, perhap.s, best known to Oriental 
scholars—his “ Commentary on the Ya^na,” in wrliich, through the 
medium of the ^nscrit translation of the Ya^’na, he coiTected many of 
the errors of Anquetii du Perron, and first gave accurate and authentic 
versions of the Zend text, and ample and important illustrations of the 
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literature, language, and history of the Parsis, by enabling European, 
ficholars to prosecute tlic cultivation of this department of learning, 
an«l bring it to its present state of development. Nor did his contribu¬ 
tions to the cultivation of Zend here cease ; his labours were followed 
up in his “ Etudes sur la lungue Zende,” a series of papers which were 
published from 1040 to 1860, in the “Journal Asiatique,” and afterwards 
collected in a separate volume. It is also understood tliat he has left 
MS. mjtes on the same subject sutheient fo^ several volumes, which it 
would be highly acceptable to every student in tlie language to see in 
print. It is an interesting testimony to the confidence felt in M. Bur- 
nouf's interpretations of the text, that in the controversy between the 
Parsis and the Protestant Missionaries at Bombay, both parties ado]>ted 
the readings furnislied liy him in his Commentary., P’he impulse given 
to the 8tu<ly of the Zend language by the labours of Burnoiif was exten¬ 
sively felt, and tliere arc now several editions of the Zend Avesta in 
existence, two of which were published in Bombay, and the rest in 
Europe. Others are in course of publication, one by Professor Wester- 
gaard of Copenhagen ; another by Professor Lassen ; and a third l»y 
Dr. Spiegel. We me not aware that the edition commenced at 
Hamburg, by Olshauscn, has since been proceeded with. A very useful 
edition for the general phihdogist was published by Brockhaus, in I860, 
in the Uomnn character, with a copious index, and a small vocabulary. 

The knowledge of the ancient language of Persia, communicated in the 
“ Comnientaire sur le Yat^na,” has been of the greatest service in the 
decipherment of the Cuneiform Inscriptions’; and it is not, perhaps, too 
much to say that, without it, the laboura of Rawlinsorf, of Lassen, of 
Iloltzraann, and of others who have been most successful in this difficult 
task, would have produced less decisive results than those which have 
followed their investigation. 

In his “ Memoire sur Deux Inscriptions Cunciformes,” published in 
Paris, in 1B8G, M. Buniouf, hy the aid of the geographical list contained 
in the Inscription of Darius at Peisepolis, published by Niebuhr, made 
considerable addition to the alphabet of the language. The Memoire 
was a great step in advance of all that had gone before ; and from the 
writer’s accurate knowledge of the Zend, he was able to fui-nish valuable 
hints for those followers who have made tlie Cuneiform inscriptions an 
especial subject of investigation. 

M. Burnouf had undei-taken to supply the magnificent Collection 
Orlentale, published by the French Government, with the text and a 
translation of the Bhagavat Parana. His death has prevented the com¬ 
pletion of his task, which has been interrupted after t,he publication of 
three volnmcs, the careful execution of which rendera the want of the 
remaining^ volumes still more a subject of regret. Tb;e published volumes 
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^are preceded by valuable dissertations, throwing great light upon the 
work itself, and of the history of the Hindu religion, both of the Vaidic 
and Fauranic periods. 

An introduction to the history of Indian Buddhism was the last work 
puh^shed by M. Burnouf; and that also was intciTUpted by his death, 
only one volume having been printed. This work was the result of a 
most careful and laborious study of the original manuscript authorities, 
obtained by M. Hodgson ill Nepaul, and presented to the Asiatic Society 
of Faris, conhiining a complete corpus of Bauddha literature. Although 
unfinished, it is the most authentic an<l authoritative contrihution to 
the study of Buddhism yet published. Unfortpnatcly, it docs not appear 
that there are any materials left by the author for a second volume of 
this invaluable tj^catise. 

Subsequently to M. Burnouf’s decease, an additional contribution to 
the illustration of the history of Buddhism has been printed. It 
is a translation of an original Sanscrit work of authority, and is 
entitled “ Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi.’* But besides this translation, the 
Yoluine, a thick (juarto, contains what is still more valuable, a series of 
dissertations on a variety of topics relating to Buddhism, and especially 
a most careful and able examination of all that lias Ixien published on 
tlie inscriptions of the pillars, and the rocks of Di lhi, Girnav, Dhnuli, 
and Kajiurdigiri. Bringing to the inquiry a knowledge of Pali and of 
Buddhism, the superiority of which his predecessors would he the first 
to acknowledge, and having tlicadvantige of their previous speculations, 
the value of which M. Burnouf with liis never-failing candour recog¬ 
nizes, we may look upon his researches os conclusive, and feel satisfied 
tliat tlicy have eliminated from these remains of antiquity, all the 
information they arc capable of affording. 

Besides this posthumous publication, M. Burnouf has left other 
works in MS., some of which are nearly ready for printing. I’he 
oriental scholar will he very much interested liy four large folio volumes, 
making from two to three thousand pages, containing full indexes to all 
the Zend words found in the Ycndidad Sade, with the variants of the 
several editions, fonning a complete Zend dictiotiary, wliich will be an 
invaluable aid to those who are now laboriously endeavouring to get a 
knowledge of the Zend without it. Several otlier works on the Zend 
language and monuments are also found very nearly complete among 
Burnouf s MSS. Among the Sanscrit papers left, is an index to Panini, 
containing all the axioms in alpliahetical order. This is quite ready for 
the printer. A Puli grammar has been also found, nearly complete, and 
a Pali dictionary; besides a very considerable mass of MSS., some 
prepared and Completed for the press, and others intended to be so. 
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The list is given in the inemoii* of M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire, from. 
whic,li chiefly this article is abridged. Although copious, the writer 
informs us that it does not contain all the valuable remains left by 
Buriiouf. 

It may safely be said that no Kuropoan orientalist has exliibited a 
greater amount of researcli, ])enctratioii, and industry than M. Burnouf; 
nor has any one surpassed him in tlie clearness and precision with which 
ho has recorded the results of his laltours. He is entitled, also, to liigli 
commendation fur characteristic merits which literary men do not 
always exhibit, .a l)econiing though unnecessary diflidence in the value 
<d‘ his own labours, and a candid and generous a{)preciation of tlie 
labours of other oriental scholars engaged in the same ])ursiiils as tliose 
which formed the object and ha])piness of his existwice. 

Shortly before his demise, M. Uurnouf was nominated Secretaire 
PerptHnal dc I’Acadcmie des Inscriptions, lie had been a member of 
the Institute of Fnuicc since 18 G 2 . 

The researches of the French agents on the site of Khorsahad, vvliei*<} 
M. Bottsi made the first discovery of Assyrian palaces, have been con¬ 
tinued by M. Place willi much Hiccess. The first result of his researches 
among the conical mounds, whicli appear to indicate the wall of the 
ancient city, was the discovery of a immher of small articles of cornelian, 
agate, and marble, heautil'ully polished. 'J’licre were also many ivory 
trinkets, which however, with barely an exception, crumbled to dust at 
the fimt touch. One of the mounds contained a vast staircase, or 
succession of terraces, formed of bricks covered with inscriptions, 
beneath which a species of corridor, of the most perfect masonary, has 
been laid open, marly thirty yards in length. Tliis is surrounded by 
another coneentric vault, which is said to have no outlet, but there is 
some difficulty about the description, which can hardly be understood 
without a drawing. In another part of the same mound a chamber was 
found, containing an immense quantity of aitides of earthenware, most 
of which are, unfortunately, broken ; but a few jars of small dimen¬ 
sions have been preserved uninjured. The doors whicli closed this 
clmmber have ]>ei islied, but tlie brass hinges and pivots yet remain, as 
well as the stones in which the pivots tunied. Some of the jars con¬ 
tained small copper articles, such os are seen represented on the Assyrian 
bas-reliefs. Another chamber was the Assyrian wine cellar, containing 
a number of jars nearly four feet in height, in which a violet coloured 
sediment is yet seen, that must once have been wine. Two long 
colonnades of clay, covered with stucco, very closely avJtmged, with all 
the pillars yet standing, foim a i^ew feature of Assyrian architecture; a 
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considerable number of the columns have already been traced, and there 
is every appearance that the series continues mucli further. M. Place 
has also continued to lay open the sculptured remains of the edifice 
ruin6 of M. Botta; but which he {fives many plausible reasojis for 
coJ^sidering rather an edifice in the course of construction, lie has 
sent to Paris several photographic sketches of the sculpture which 
adorned this edifice, and has painted some of tliem iii the proper colours, 
with real Assyrian jtigineuts found in digging among the ruins. A block 
jiaint is mentioned among others, also vermilion; and a piece of the 
most splendid ultra-marine Inis been picked up, as largo as a pigeon’s 

eg??. » 

, A sort of Cyclopean road, formed like the celebrated Appian way, of 
irregnlae polygons of stone, led to tlic discovery of a gateway of the 
cit}', in perfect prelcrvation, eleven yards in height, l)y something more 
than three and a quarter in width. It is built of large bricks, and is 
constructed in a wall of the same height, covered witli a layer of lime, 
which is believed to be the foundation of a towor, by winch the entrance 
jto the city was defended. 

It is imp()3sil)le tor cad the account of these discoveries,—of such 
high interest,—without feeling gnitififj^ at the good understanding which 
exists between the h'rencli and English authorities in those remote 
regions. M. I’lace gracefully admits that he was led to some promising 
results by the words of our gifted countryman, (kdonel llawliuson, 
who said to him, hen they wore walking together over the plain of 
Kliorsabad,—“ Why do you coniine yourself to this mound, and the 
smaller heapji around yon, when you have a whole city at your feet?” 
He then rej)cated to M. Place the translation of an inscription <jf Sargon, 
published by Botta :— “ I built a city Ijcaring my name, and in it a 
palace for myself, aJid temples for the gods, Imbitations for the priests, 
l)arrack 3 for the s(ddieis, markets for traders, and houses for my 
servants.” 

We learn from the French accounts that the numerous inscribed 
cylinders, painted tiles, vessels of clay, metal and glass, trinkets, utensils, • 
and other objects discovered at Khorsabad, will form tlie nucleus of an 
Assyrian museum in Paris, which the Government is understood to he 
making its efforts to extend by continuing the researches so fortunately 
commenced. 

The same French report from Avhich the above paragraph is taken, 
alludes to the beautiful gold ornaments, cylinders, vases of sculptured 
basalt, and admirably wrought objects of ivory, discovered by the 
English at Slttrif Khan j and the letters of Colonel Uawlinson from 
time to time give evidence of the sufccss of his researches. ^ * 
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Among the objects of interest recently received from Colonel Rawlin- 
son, is the sketch of a bi'onze lion, which was found at Nebi Yunus, 
having on it an inscription which was read, Esarhaddon, King of 
Kings, Conqueror of Misr and Cush,” or Egypt and Ethiopia, curiously 
confirming the account of Esarliaddon’s conquests on the Nile, w\uch 
Colonel Rawlinson had some time previously transmitted, as extracted 
from the annals of that monarch. 

In another letter, Colonel Rawlinsonin closed a copy of an inscription 
in a Semitic alphabet, something between the Sabtean and Chaldee, 
being one of a numerous collection of inscriptions written upon thin 
pieces of sheet-lead, closely packed in sepulchral jars, which were 
found at a place called Abusliudlir, near the confluence of the Tigri^ 
and Euphrates, about midway between the two streams. ?’he cha¬ 
racters are exceedingly minute, but they would prObhbly be decipher¬ 
able by a good Semitic scholar. About the same time the Colonel 
transmitted a list of Babylonian months, found on a species of calendar, 
by the aid of which the succession of events recorded in the great inscrip¬ 
tion of Bisitiin may be, to some extent, asceitained, and the Persian 
calendar by which the dates are stated in that monument approximately 
determined. ^ 

The last letter just received from Colonel Rawlinson, informs us that 
after preparing, with great pains, a full account of his recent labours 
and discoveries, intended to be read nt this annual meeting, he had 
dispatched it by the mail, which unfortunately had been plundered on 
its way by the Anezeh Arabs, and the whole of the Foreign Corre¬ 
spondence distributed among those maurauders, who are said to be now 
wearing the unknown Babylonian characters as amulets. The press of 
public business consequent upon this loss, precluded the possibility of 
preparing another copy of the papers ; but the Colonel has found time 
to write off a hurried account of some of the prominent points. The 
most important document which had reached him was the long-expected 
cylinder from Kileh Shirgat,—a splendid relic, containing 800 lines of 
beautiful writing, at least 100 years older than the oldest monument 
hitherto discovered. It was, when found, broken into a hundred frag¬ 
ments, and in some parts, even reduced to powder; but the whole w'as 
now carefully joined together, and barely a dozen lines lost The Colonel 
says ; " It contains the bulletins of the Tiglath Pileser I.—^a King who 
is mentioned in the annals of Assur-akh-pal, as a remote ancestor, who 
carried his arms far to the northu'ard, and set up tablets at the sources of 
the Supnat (or, river of Sophene, one of the head streams of the Tigris.) 
Unfortunately, Tiglath Pileser does not give his genealogy; but tlie two 
immediate predecessora of Assur-akh-pal are already known; and 
DivanuraSj^the builder of Calah, must also, I think, intervene between 
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the connected series and this king, as there is no mention on the oj’Iinder 
either of Calah or Nineveli; the capital of the empire, in fact, at that 
early period, being Kileh Shirgat itself, which is everywhere on ^the 
cylinder named Assur,'as it also is on the sitting figure in the museum.” 
Colonel Rawlinson goes on to say :— “ I cannot even give a resume of 
the contents of an inscription of UOO lines : all I can say is that the 
King warred principally in Armenia, Cappadocia, Pontus, and on the 
shores of the Kiixine ; hut that he also crossed the Kurdish mountains 
to the east, and the Euphratos to the west, taking Curclicmish of the 
Ilittites, and overrunning Northern Syria and Cilicia: he never attemj)tcd 
to penetrate toAvards Palestine, the House fef Honliadud (He/,ion, or 
R’ab-rimmon 1 ) being at that time, ]>robably, all powerful in ('ade Syria. 

In one iTaragrap]^ Tiglath Pileser gives a list of some fifty countries 
which he overran in Asia Minor, but very few of the natnes survived, 
even to the period of Assur-akh-pal and Delcboras; of course, therefore, 
they cannot be identified in classical geogra})hy. Those glimpses of the 
political and ethnical state of Western Asia, a very little after the time 
Solomon, are, however, full of interest; and ns we have at length 
broken ground in the times anterior to the Assyrian Augustan age,—that, 

I mean, of the glories of Nineveh and Calah, 1 do not despair of ascend¬ 
ing up to the institution of the monarchy.* 

“ What I have been particularly struck with in the Tiglath Pileser 
inscrijHion is, that the writing is better, the language more polished, and 
the grammatical distinctions more nicely marked than in the later 
legends. This is nothing more tlian w'c might have expected, all 
language becoming purer us wc ascend to the source; but it annihilates 
all my theories about the modernicity of the Assyrian civilization. Of 
course, I cannot say' positively, tliat Nineveh was not built in 'Piglath 
Pileser’s age ; but it is, to say the least of it, very curious, that if built 
and inhabited, it should never be once named. 'J’he capitol was, at any 

In a letter received from Col. Rawlinson since the anniversary mcctiiig, 
that gentleman enclosed a list of the royal Assyrian line, v\hieh he carries up to ^ 
the close of the fourteenth century n.c. In refcreDce to this list, he says, At 
the end of the historical part of the Tiglath Pileser cylinder, 1 found what I had 
been bunting for, a genealogy of, and numerous allusions to, the ancestors of the 
king; the result is, that I believe we have at length ascended beyond the institu¬ 
tion of the monarchy. I enclose you a sketch of the royal line; of course the 
reading of the names is not quite determined, for we have no sufficient evidence 
as yet of the Phonetic rendering of the names of the Sun, and of the other god 
whom I am inclined to read Aben; I have computed the •chronology on an 
assumed average of thirty years to each reign.” The list contains twenty-five 
names, of whicl^the Obelisk King, the contemporary of Jehu and llazael, is the 
fifteenth. The two first-named are not designated as kings, and they are there-^ 
fore believed to have preceded the institution of the monarcliy. • 
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rate, at Kileh Shirgat, then named Aasur, and this is, of course, the , 
Allasar of Genesis, of which Arioch was the king. It is also the 
Tel Assur of the Targums, which is used for the Mosaic Resen; and 
instead, therefore, of Rescn being between Nineveh and Calah, it should 
be Calah, which was between Nineveh and Resen. 1 consider these three 
sites to be now detcrininatcly fixed,—Nineveh at Nebbi Yunus, Calah 
at Nimrud, and Resen at Shirgat. 

“ Anotlicr recent discovery of much interest is a slab of Sennacherib’s, 
found by the Turks at Nebbi Yunus. It contains an account of two 
campaigns, later, a[xparently, than those chronicled in the annals. One 
was against a son of Merodach Baladan, who had established himself in 
Chaldjea and Susiana ; and the other against the confederate Kings o^ 
the J?ast, among whom occur the Persians. Unfoi-luTM'tely, the Persian 
King’s name is not given; but there are interesting geographical 
notices. 

** The new broken obelisk from Nimrud has not yet reached me ; 
but I expect much from it. It evidently, from the description, is not a 
duplicate of the old one, but an independent trophy, and belonging to d 
new king. I ho])e it may turn out to contain the annals of Hivanuras, 
the builder of Calali. 

“ I now turn to the real treasure house of discoveiy, about w’hich [ 
gave you full particulars in my last. I Imve found fiagments of alpha' 
bets, syllabaria, and exjdanations of ideographic signs. In one place, a 
table of notation, giving tlie phonetic readings of all the signs, and shew¬ 
ing that the Assyrians counted by sixties, as well as by hundreds, in 
exact ngrceineut with the soss^ sm\ and «er, of Berossus. The numbers 
arc completely Semitic, and of great interest. Among the tablets there 
are also elaborate dissections of the Pantheon ; geographical disseiiations 
explaining the ideographic signs for countries and cities, designating their 
products, and dcscril)ing their position; the same with the principal 
Asiatic rivers and mountains. Again, there are treatises on weights and 
measures, divisions of time, points of the compass, &.c., &c. There is an 
almanack for twelve years, which seems to foim a cycle like that of the 
Mongols. I find, indeed, that all the old annals are numbered according 
to this c 3 cle, each year having a paificular name, generally tliat of a 
god. Again, we have lists of stones, metals, and trees; also astronomical 
and astrological formula without end. I suspect, likewise, there are 
veritable grammars and dictionaries. 

“ The whole collection is in fragments, but it gives us a most curious 
insight into the state of Assyrian science whilst Greece was still sunk 
in barbarism. What I regard, how’ever, as most important, is the series 
of dynasties, or rather of the Kings and thei/ households, or cabinets. 
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Every King has a separate coni par tmcnt, and his name is follow’ed by a 
list of other names, varying from six to thirty'. If we ever find a com¬ 
plete tablet of this class, the histoi'ical succession will l>c established. 
At present I have only friignients of the list, but T have alrojidy reco¬ 
vered from them several new roj^^al names, and make little doubt but 
that when I am able to go through the museum collection, I shall com¬ 
plete the series. The tablets upon which 1 have been engaged Ibrm, it 
must be remembered, the lower stratum,—the debris, in fact, of the 
Uoyal library, while Layard’s collection, which was first found, and 
formed the upper layer, is, of course, in much butter preservation. 1 
gave you in my last copies of ])ortions of the syllabaria, and the table of 
• notation, but have really no time to make another cop}^ for j’ou. I have 
been defighted, ^^mongst other things, to find the ideographs for Warka 
or Erech; Accad or ICiiskar; Calneh or Nitfcr, iS:c.; and 1 liave thui^ at 
length, got a sure footing in the slippery field of Babylonian geograpliy. 
The most dilfieult portion of the subject is still the rantheon,—the ex¬ 
planations being usually as obscure as the text. 1 have not yet fouml a 
jlist of the phonetic readings of the names, but 1 can hardly duul>t that 
such a list exists, from the frequent occurrence of similar cx[>lunations in 
regal'd to other subjects. Altogether, I am delighted at the splendid field 
now opening out. The labour of carrying through a complete analysis 
will lie immense, but the results will be brilliant. 

“ I have really no time to go into other matters, but I cannot resist 
mentioning that we have also found a splendid min in Southern Cliahhca, 
named Abu Siiahrein, apparently full of marbles and sculptures, and 
which 1 shall duly attend to in the autumn.” 

The Council have great satisfaction in laying before the meeting an 
important work, the result of the assiduous industry and ncmiiun of 
Mr. Norris, to whom the Society is already indebted for the great care 
and labour liestowed by him on the luiblication in the Society’s .lournnl, 
of Colonel Rawlin8on’.s invaluable discoveries. Mr. Norris’s acquire¬ 
ments hi eastern philology, the /.eal witli wliich he has devoted him- « 
self to follow up the development of tlie system of ari'ow-headed cha¬ 
racters, thought for centuries to be hopelessly undeciphemhie, and 
the ingenious application of the knowledge so acquired to the solu¬ 
tion of an additional problem in ciineatic discovery, reflect the liighest 
honour on his talents and industry; and wliile Iiis labours thus enable the 
Society to add to the stores already acquired in this branch of study, they 
promise to open a field to the further progress of discovery in the same 
direction. 

The work*/>f which a not quite complete copy is now on the table, is 
a version of one of the columns of the Behistun Inscription, in a lan» 

* c2 
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gua"e and character wluch, at its discovery, were thought to be Median. 
It lias been lithograplied from tlie paper impression taken by Colonel 
Rawlinson, and copies of the plates are given, with a literal transcription 
in Roniaii letters. To these are added a verbal translation, and Mr. 
Norris’s Memoir on the Alphabet and Language,—the whole formirfg a 
part of the Society’s Journal. In the Memoir, it is assumed tiiat the 
language in which the Inscription was written, was that of the Nomadic 
tribes who inhabited the Persian Empire; and the Memoir sets forth the 
grounds on which that assumption rests, and which ajuiear to prove that 
it is allied, grammatically, and, to a small extent, verbally, also, with the 
so-called Scythic languages, and especially with the Ugrian branch of 
that class. The interest of the Memoir is espcciall}'- philological, and its* 
great value Avill consist in the further aid it will JOjpbably afford in 
setting the meaning of some passages in the Persian text, while it may 
be tairly anticipated that the Assyrian, through which alone we can 
expect any increase to our acquaintance with the ancient history of man, 
may receive from these publications, additional illustration. 

'File Evening Lectures, the success of wliich, in the past year, was a 
subject of congratulation in the Council’s last Report, have been con¬ 
tinued during the present season. Five have been delivered, and one 
more is in preparation. The result has been a full illustration of several 
important subjects, and au increased interest, on the part of the public, 
in the labours of the Society. 

The first lecture of the present season, was delivered by the Director, 
upon the Vedas, illustrating the stnicture and contents of those 
remarkable books, now no longer hidden in mystery, but actually 
ill course of being printed in the original, and translated into English, 
and other European languages. 

G. H. Greenough, Esq., delivered the second lecture, on the “ Phy¬ 
sical Structure of India,” illustrating especially the river system of the 
country. The Council liope that Mr. Greenough will carry on the 
subject into its further branches, on some future occasion. 

Dr. R. G. Latham delivered the tliird lecture, on the “Trans- 
Gajigetic Languages,” and such, as are connected witli them by their 
Monosyllabic Structure, and are spoken, with scarcely an exception, by 
tlie nations inhabiting the countries watered by the south-eastern rivers 
of Asia. 

The fourth lecture, *‘On Indian products kno^vn to the ancients,” 
was by Dr. Royle, who exhibited to his auditory an interesting and 
extensive collection of specimens, identifying them with articles 
described by the Greek and Roman writers of the classic age. 

‘ The fifth, lecture was by Jam&s Forgusson, Esq., “ On the recent 
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changes wliich had taken place in the bed of the Gangesmore espe- 
cially those which had occurred since the survey of the river, effected 
eighty years ago. The lecture was of peculiar interest, from the 
connexion shewn necessorily to have existed, and still to exist, between 
the* courses of these mighty streams, find the civilization and prosperity 
of the regions through which they flow. 

The sixth lecture will be delivered by Dr. J. Bird, on the Greek 
Empire of the Seleucidm, and its influence on the manners and customs 
of the East. 


I 

, OrienUtl Tmndation Committee. 

In noticing t]M»,f roccedings of the committee of the Oriental Trans¬ 
lation Fund, the council have to announce that that body has published 
daring the past year, the sixth volume of the “Bibliographical and 
Biograpbical Lexicon” of Haji Khalfa; and theybavo the satisfaction to 
learn that the translator and editor. Professor Fliigel, is now actively 
•engaged in preparing for the press a supplementary volume, which will 
include various notices of Mahommedan works, written subsequently to 
the time of ITaji Khalfa. 

The committee have aided by their patronage, and are about to issue 
to their subscribers, a spirited and pleasing poetical translation from the 
Sanscrit of the Kumara Snmbhava, the celebrated poem of Kalidasa. 
This translation is from the pen of Mr. 11.1’. II. Griffith, of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, an oriental scholar who has already distinguished 
himself by the pu blication of so me eleg ant v ersions of Sanscrit poems. 
entitled “ Specimens <tf old Indian Poetry.” 

Dr. Woepeke, of Paris, has recently addressed the committee, inviting 
their attention to the remarkable discovery made by him, of two small 
mathematical tracts in Arabic, supposed to be versions of the Greek 
Euclid. One, upon the section of planes, was translated long since, and 
included in an edition of Euclid, published at Oxford ; the other is a 
treatise on the properties of the lever. Both these tracts have been 
translated and published by him in a short notice, a copy of which has 
been presented to the committee by Dr. Woepeke, who has requested 
the patronage of the committee to a proposed translation of a most 
interesting commentary upon the Tenth Book of Euclid, which he has 
recently found in an Arabic manuscript in the Imperial Library, at 
Paris. 

In common with the society, the Committee of the Oriental Trans¬ 
lation Fund have to lament, in the death of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, the loss ot one of their original patrons and annual^ 
subscribers. * 
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Auditors' Report. 

Dr. James Biud read the Report of the Auditors as follows:— 

** In presenting their Report the Auditors beg to congratulate the 
Society on the success which has attended the adoption of the recom¬ 
mendations contained in the Auditors* Report for the year 1851. 

The grant by the Government of the sum of £1000, towards the 
publication of Colonel Rawlinson’s most interesting discoveries, has 
relieved the society from a burthen, which their limited means were 
unable to bear; and has placed it in a position to cany on, without 
inconvenience, by fur the most important undei’taking in w’hich the 
Society has been engaged of late years, and wliich, witliout this assist-* 
ance, must probably have been abandoned. « « 

" The abolition of the admission fee has been followed by the accession 
of forty-two new paying members in tlie first year, and tliirty-two in the 
second; whereas only twelve were, on an average, admitted during each 
of the nine preceding years. There has not thus been even the temporary 
diminution of revenue, which the most sanguine anticipated in the first! 
yeara of the change : the average income of tlie preceding years from 
entrances and subscriptions being £G28, whereas, last year, from sub¬ 
scriptions alone, it was £G44; and the number of paying members is now 
greater than at any period during the last ten years, and exceeds the 
average by twenty-four members, or about twelve per cent; and as 
thera is no reason to anticipate that the accession of membera in the 
ensuing yearn should be less than the average of the last two, the pros* 
perity of the society may be considered as placed on a faf securer basis 
than before. 

** The l)alance in hand at the end of the last financial year has been 
£986 4s. 6d., and is estimated at £024 at the end of the present year; and 
as there is no reason to suppose that the expenditure will exceed the 
estimate annexed, it is clear that a sum of at least £900 will remain on 
hand at the end of 1853 ; and as this is a far laiger sum than it appears 
necessary to keep as a floating balance, the Auditors beg to recommend 
that the sum of £500 or £G00 be invested in Government securities, to 
replace the amount sold out five years ago, to meet the expense of 
removal to the present house, which was £642 17s. Id. consols, realizing 
£564 8s.9d. 

“ JAS. FERGUSSON, ) Auditors on the part 
II. E. BAGNOLD, j of the Society. 

JAMES BIRD, Auditor on the part of the 

Council. 


** London, Cth May, 1853.'* < 
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After the reading of the preceding repoi-ts. Sir Thomas Edward 
CoLEBROoKB, Bart., uioved— 

t 

“ Tliat tlie Repoit of the Council, and that of the Auditors, be 
received and printed; and that the thanks of the Meeting be givcivto 
the Auditors for the efficient discharge of their important duties.’* 

This motion was seconded by Sir Tuomas Kbskine Perry, and 
carried unanimously. 

L. R. Rfiin, Esq., moved, and Major T. Wilkinson, seconded 
the following motion, Avhich Avas put from the chair, and carried^ 
unanimously— , 

“ That the thanks of this Meeting be given to tlie Vice-Presidents 
and Council, for their effective and zealous management of the aftiiii's of 
this Society.” 

Sir George Staunton, ]3aut., one of the Vice-Presidents, acknow- 
Judged tlie vote. 

It was moved by H. T. Pbinsep, Esq., seconded by the Right IIon. 
Holt Mackenzie, and carried unanimously— 

“ That the thanks of the meeting be offeiTid to the learned Director, 
for the valuable services which he rendei-s, and for the unwearied interest 
he takes in the prosperity of the Society ; and for his kindness in taking 
the chair on the present occasion.” ^ 

The Director in returning thanks said, that it afforded him great 
gratification to be able to contribute his aid in futheiing the objects 
of the Society, and to assist in promoting its prosperity. The best and 
surest mode of effecting this object was, for every member to do all in 
his power to support its chmacter by offering to it the results of his 
studies and experience, and thus enlarge its stock of useful information. 
The Society liad many fonnidable competitors in different parts of the 
world ; the Asiatic Societies of Paris, Gemany, and America, and 
tlie Branch Societies in India were all labomdng earnestly and suc¬ 
cessfully, and it behoved the membera to exert themselves in order 
to maintfun the reputation of the Society. He hoped he might be 
allowed according to his usual custom, to bring to the notice of the 
members one or two remarkable works, which had lately appeared. A 
memoir left by the lamented Burnouf contains all that deep learning, 
critical sagacity and an intimate acquaintance witli the language, can 
probably effect in illustration and interpretation of the ,£ncient inscrip¬ 
tions of Ka{>ur di Giri, Gimar andPBhauli. Monsieur Stanislas Julien’s 
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translation of the memoirs of lliuen Tsang” which liavc lately appeared, 
throw considerable light upon the state of India, at the period when 
they were written. lliuen 'fsang proceeded to India from China, and 
resided there for seventeen veai-s about the middle of the seventh 
century. His object was that of learning Sanscrit, and of translating 
Buddhist works in that language into Chinese. The memoirs, though 
chiefly of a personal nature, contain many geographical and historical 
allusions, which arc of considerable value in iliustrating the condition of 
India, at the period of his visit. He lia.s given an account of the Sanscrit 
language and grammar, and as a specimen has endeavoureil to express in 
Chinese characters three tenses of the verh* hhu, to he. He Inis also given 
an account of the Sankhya phihjsophy, thus proving the perfection 
of that*system ,^the time he wrote, lliuen 'Isang and his coadjutors 
translated into Chinese many 'Sanscrit and l*<di vrorks, and when we 
become better acquainted with the interior of China, it is probalde that 
some of these works may he found in the monasteries and redigious 
estahlishments. lie would also hring to the notice of the memhers a 
short communication which ho had received from the Branch Society of 
Bombay, which contnine<l an intei-esting ahstra< t of the results of one 
branch of the investigations of the cjive Uunples of India, which were 
now being carried on with great visjour and industry. 

“ The Reverend Dr. Stevenson, in presenting to the Society his 
translations of the Nassik inscriptions, reinavlied, that besides some 
lesser excavations at Nassik, there were three principal Caves hearing on 
them the names of four .soveriegns, who formerly reigned in the Deccan 
and Guzerat* The first Cave in the scries, that most to the left of the 
group, was constructed by the Queen of Gotainiputra, for Buddhist 
priests. King Gotamiputra reigned, it is said in the inscription, over all 
India, and in describing his kingdom, some Gnngetic provinces are first 
mentioned, and then among the hills that are said to have bounded liis 
empire, the Paryama, the Sahyadri, the Malaya, on our side of India, 
then the Mahendra hills in Cuttack and the Himalayas are specified. The 
king of Lanka (Ceylon) is said also to have submitted to him. It is on this * 
cave, as previously mentioned by Dr. Stevenson, that the date containing 
the name of the sovereign Padma is mentioned, and wliich lie made out 
to refer to the Bnlabhi era, and hence, since it is dated in tlie year 10, 
and the era in question commences with km. 319, we get for the date of 
the cave a.d. 338. Dr. Stevenson accounted for the introduction of this 
era here, by supposing the Balabhi Monarch to have been the father or 
brother of Gotamiputra’s Queen, by whose order the excavation was 
made. It is curious to notice that in the principal inscription over this 
cave, we have mention nSade of four different institutions, one a hospital 
for the sick and infirm, another an^institution to teach aichery, [i.e. a 
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military college, the word dhanur or archery, being used for military 
science in general,] a third college for the instruction of iJiiddhist priests, 
and a fourth an institution to teach Brahinanical science, all in the 
capital. 

A second inscription over the same excavation is also a reinarksfile 
document, containing a regular deed of sale by the owner of the sur¬ 
rounding fields, making over all his right in them, for u sum of money 
there stipulated, to an agent commissioned by the monarch to purchase 
it, shewing a very creditalde respect for the rights of private pro])erly, 
and depriving the English Government of the honor of first acting upon 
just principles in this respect. 

“ The farthest distant large cave, that most to the right, was excavated' 
l)y the Senapati (military Governor) of Yadnya, Sri,(iotamiputra’s son, 
who is mentioned in the annuls of China, as noticed in a })revious 
paper. 

“The inscriptions on the central cave, however, are the most 
interesting of all. 'fhey record the largesses of a son-in-law and 
daughter of otie of the Indian Satraps, a race of ralem. Deputies* 
first of the ancient Grasco-Bactrian monarchs, next for their Parthian 
successors, and histly, independent sovereigns. The Kshatrapa or Satraj) 
mentioned in the inscriptions is named Nahapana, and the Sovereign 
Ksliaharuta. Neither of these are Indian names. The last is not very 
far from the Parthian name Phraliates; and about the time of the reign 
of the fourth Parthian sovereign of that name. From the fonn of the 
letter.^, the inscriptions. Dr. Stevenson thinks, might have been executed, 
about B.c. 22. The Satrap son-in-law is called Ushavadatta, sun of 
Diiiuka, both of which names seem to prove him to have been a 
native. One of the inscriptions recording the largesses to Brahmans is 
written in very good Sanscrit, and mentions Prahhas and other places 
famous in Hindu story. Mention is made also of an expedition into 
Malabar to assist the Kshatriya rulers, the Nairs, against an insurrection 
of the natives. 

“The two other principal inscriptions are in different kinds of 
Pracrit, one apparently in the dialect of the Deccan, and the other in 
'that of Guzerat. A million of Gold Mohurs, or a million and a half 
sterling, are said to have been dedicated to the suppori of the Monastery. 

“ The fact of Brahmans and Buddhists being equally favoured, and 
the joint currency of the Sanscrit and Pracrit or Pali language at the 
commencement of our era, are facts fully established by these inscrip¬ 
tions.” 

Thanking the members once more for the honor they had conferred 
^ upon him, he would assnre them that as all his labours on behalf of the 
Society had ^een productive of great gratification to himself, he should 
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continue to do all that the time and means at his disposal would allow 
to maintain the cliaracter and promote the objects of the Society. 

Moved hy Dr. Bird, seconded by Captain Eastwick, and carried 
unanimously— 

“ That tlic thanks of the*meeting be given to the Honorary Secretary, 
tlio Treasurer, and the Librarian, for their valuable services during the 
past year.” 

Mu, Clarkk, and Mr. Elmoit acknowledged the vole, 

LieutenanT'Colonel Svkks moved— ’ 

“ That this meeting desire to record the high estimation in which 
they hold Mr. Kanns’s persevering .and enlightened labours in the field 
of Oriental palaiography, and they offer to him tlieir e.special thanks for 
enabling the Society by this last exertion of his talents and acumen, to 
lay bel'ore the world a valuable addition to the stores it already possesses 
on the languages expressed in cuncatic forms; and a key to further 
diseoveries in this most interesting and important branch of historical 
and philological research.” 

The motion was seconded by the Rigdt Hon. Holt Mackenzir, an<l 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Norris returned thanks. . 

Caftain Eastwick and L. R. Reid, Esq., having been appointed 
Scrutineers,'the meeting proceeded to ballot for the Council and Officers 
for the ensuing year. At the close of the ballot, Professor H. 11. Wilson 
was declared re-olected as Director. 

The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie wi» declared duly elected as 
Vice-Pi esideut, in the place of Lieutenant-Colonel .Sykes, resigned. 

The Trea.surer, Honorary Secretary, and Librarian were duly elected. - 
The following members w^cre declared elected, to fom the Council of 
the Society for the year:—Colonel M. Bagnold, N, Bland, Esq,, J. W, 
Bosanquet, Esq., Beriah Botfield, Esq., Dr. J. Bird, Major-General J*. 
Briggs, James Fergusson, Esq., G. B. Greenough, Esq., Henry Lewis, 
Esq., W. H. Morley, Esq., Major J. Oliphant, Sir T. Erskine Perry, 
Lieutenant-General Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., Henry T. Prinsep, Esq., 
£. C. Ravenshaw, Esq. 
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TUIRTV-SECOND ANNIVEESARY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


Hdd OH the I9th May, ISG.'j 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD ASHBURTON, 

riiESiDEsr, 

IN TUB CHAIR. 


THE FOLLOWING REPORT OP THE COUNCIL 

WAS BEAD BY B, CLAUKE, ]>Q , IIONOBAKY SECBETABY :— 

The Council of the Royal Asiatic Soeict^y, in reporting on the trans.ac- 
tiona of the past year, have to announce, with great regret, a diminution 
in the number of their-members; the new elections being only 8,* while 
tlie loss has been, by death 17,t and by retirement 10,t causing a total 
diminution of 18. 


* Elections:—1. A. K. Forbes, Esq.; 2. Sir Charles Fox; 3. Sir Mosea 
Montefiore, Bart.; 4. E.C. G. JIurray, Esq.; 6. J.W. Kedhouse, Esq.; B. F. H* 
Robinson, Esq.; 7. Andrew Wiglit, Esq.; 8. Lieut. Hugh Williams, R.E. 

■f Deaths, Resident and Noti-Resi<icnt: — 1. J. R. Barnes, Esq.; 
2. Henry Blansliard, Esq.; 3. .1. F. Elphinstone, Esq.; 4. G. B. Greenough, 
Esq.; 6. Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P.; C. Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart.; 
7. Lord Viscount Jocelyn, M.P.; 8. The Rev. R. Jones; 9. Sir George G. 
Do H. Larpent, Bart.; 10. Maliomined Ibrahim Muckba; 11. William 
Newnham, Esq.; 12. B. A. R. Nicholson, Esq.; 13. Joseph Phillimore, 
Esq., LL.D.; 14. Browne Roberts, Esq.; 15. Lieut.>Gen. W. Sandwitb, 
C.B.; 16. John Sullivan, Esq.; 17- A. Trevor, Esq. 

% Retirements of Resident and Non-resident Members:—1. The Rev. 
Dr. Arnold; 2. F. Ayrton, Esq. (struck off); 3. Harry Borrodaile, Esq.; 
4. Major Cios^ 5. John Cotton, Esq.; C. T. W. Henderson, Esq.; ?• J> A. 
St. John, Esq. %»truck off 8. Joiin Marks, Esq. (strack off); 9. William 
Henry Martin, Esq.; 10. 3, C. Morri^ Esq. 
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Among those of whom we have been deprived ijy death, the Council 
are not called upon to record the loss of any eminent Oriental scholar, 
whose great attainments or peculiar devotedness to the ])ur6uit and 
extension of our knowledge of Asia would Ijave made it their duty to 
trace the steps of his literary progress, and to enumerate the works by 
which the treasures of Eastern learning had been enlarged. 

The fame of Mr. Ghkhnotjoh belongs more especially to other Societies, 
to whose service he dedicated the labours of a long and brilliant career 
of scientific research, than to the Royal Asiatic Society; but his name 
cannot be allowed to pass in this Re})ort without a tribute of respect 
and gratitude for the benefit which India must derive from his ertensive 
investigation of the pliysical geography of that coumry. This subject 
he discussed at large in two lectures delivered in these rooms, illustrating 
two maps of beautiful structure and minute detail. He also c()m])ilcd a 
geological map of India, a remarkable work, the result of the patient 
labour of many years. Of this map Mr. Greenougli presented a copy to 
this Society, wliicli may at all times be consulted by its members. The 
East India Company so fully appreciated the value of the information 
thus imparted that they purchased a large number of copies of the 
geological map, and have sent it out to the Indian Presidencies, tliat it 
may be perfected by the additions or corrections of local observation or 
more recent discovery. 

The loss which the Society has sustained in the death of Sir Robert 
Harry Irqlis is shared with many literary and scientific bodies, to 
whicli he gave his liberal support. Whenever tlie many calls on his 
time allowed him to attend our meetings, his presence was gladly u'ol- 
comed as that of the accomplislied scholar, the cordial promoter of 
investigation and research, the courteous and warm-hearted l^nglish 
gentleman. His interest was readily awakened on Indian subjects, 
towards which his feelings had been early drawn by the distinguished 
career of his father, Sir Hugh Inglis,—a name honourably recorded in 
the Annals of the ^last India Company. 

The Council have the pleasure of informing the Meeting that 
CotoNBL RaWlibSon is daily expected in England, having quitted 
Baghdad early in Marclu He Has closed his diplomatic career, and 
intends to devote himself wholly to tlie examination of the inscribed 
monuments of Assyria and Babylon, of wliich he brings with him a 
very numerous collection. We cherish the confident expectation that 
tl ese lettered monuments, and tlu stores already deposited in our 
national Museum, will yield up all their hidden meaning to the steadily 
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* continued investigation of our learned member, whose past Ubours, 
although much interrupted l>y engrossing official duties, and fre¬ 
quently by severe ituUsposition, have produced a copious harvest of 
reijfilts, invaluable to students in history, paloeology, language^, and 
scientific research, llencefttrward he will not only be able to give hia 
undivided exertions to the task, but will have the great advantage Of 
abundant material, much of which is of less fragmentary character than 
the greatest portion of what he has had to work upon in his Eastern home. 
The results of Colonel Hawlinson’s investigations, since our last Anniver¬ 
sary Meeting, have been, necessarily, less striking than those of former 
.years. The first announcement of discoveries made in an unknown region 
must, obviously, be more remarkable, and the results more extensively in¬ 
teresting, than thifftecumulations of still progressive research, the clearing 
up of obscurities, and rectification of conjectures. But the scholar and 
student will see in these latter labours a more real addition to positive 
and certain knowledge than in the first discoveries, which are more 
poptiliirly interesting. The most striking of the advances of the last 
year is undoubtedly the discovery of the form and purpose of the Bira 
Niini ud, the mobt remarkable of tlic remains of ancient Babylon; and 
the finding of two peifcct inscribed cylinders deposited in the very 
places wheie they were inserted in the time of Mebuchadnezzar, and, 
very j)robabIy, by his own hands. The tenor of the inscriptions on 
these cylinders has bticn already communicated by Colonel Rawlinson 
to the Society; and, on that gentleman’s return, we may expect a full 
and complete translation. 

In Western Clinldea, in the marshy plains near the junction of the two 
great rivers of Mesopotamia, the sites of several ancient cities have been 
ascertained ; and the detailed accounts of two, which have been opened 
and described by J. E. Taylor, Esq., have been obligingly communicated 
by the authorities of the British Museum, and read at our Meetings, and 
they will be found in tlie Journal of the Society. 

Tiie liberality of the East India Company has enabled each member 
of the Society' to possess a copy of the excellent maps of the regions of 
Nineveh and Babylon, the ancient einpirc of Assyria, made with great 
labour and accurate science, by Captain Jones. The map, with the 
valuable memoir by that officer, accompanied by the scientific detail of 
his astronomical and trigonometrical observations, will be found in the 
forthcoming Journal. 

Members are aware that the Society has, during the last two years, 
lent the use its room! to the Assyrian Kxcavation Fund ; and its 
officer's have been happy to lend tliatft/Vssociation every assi^^ce in theiF 
power to carry oA the objects for which it was embodied. 

»2 
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The Council have now to announce that the operations of the Fund , 
have ceased, in consequence of an agreement entered into by them witli 
the Trustees of the British Museum, by which they have transferred to 
that institution the balance of their funds, on the understanding that it 
would continue the excavations in Assyria for at least a limited pciiod. 
This arrangement was rendered necessary by tlic exhaustion of tlie 
means at the disposal of the Fund, and .the impossibility of collecting 
money for such purposes in a time of general excitement and pecuniary 
pressure, caused by the war now carried on in the East. 

From the two Reports issued by the Fund, copies of which are on 
the table, it will be seen that, during the period of its existence, it lias 
done much towards completing the discoveries so brilliantly opened and* 
carried forward by Layard and the French savans, jjujd whicli*iiave led 
to such important results in the labours of our distinguished associate. 
Colonel Rawlinson. 

Mr. Loftus, acting for the Fund, has thoroughly explored the ruins 
of Warka, and examined, more or less completely, all the more impor¬ 
tant mounds in Babylonia, some of which have yielded very interesting^ 
remains; he has also hcen instrumental in excavating another great 
palace on the mound of Koyunjik, besides discovering several new build¬ 
ings both there and at Nimrud. His last discovery has been that of a 
room at the latter palace, containing an immense number of fragments 
of ivory and bronze, which aiqxjar to have formed a throne, and the 
furniture of an impoi'tant apartment in the palace. 

Mr. Loftus is now on his way home, bringing Avitli him tlicse ivories, 
and all the smaller objects be has collected during.the' excavations, 
as well as the remainder of the beautiful series of drawings prepared for 
the Fund by Mr. Bontchcr, tlie artist employed by them for the pur¬ 
pose; the latter forming a more perfect series of illustration of the styles 
of jfssyrian sculptures than anything that has yet rcaehed this country 
from the East. 

The Accounts of the Society for the past year, duly audited, will he 
presented to the Meeting, and will shew that any further diminution of 
its income can ill be borne. The balance at the close of the last year’s 
account is only £195, being £70 less than at the end of 1863; and of 
that £195, all but £20, is the balance remaining of the Parliamentary 
Grant in aid of the publication of the Rawlinson papers. 

The Council greatly regret the loss of ten Annual Subscribers by 
resignation. They are well aw'are that when the presence of war- 
taxation is felt, one of the readiest means of retrenching ,expenditure is 
Jound in the discontinuance of subscriptions to public societies ; but they 
would urge^' on the Members the great importance^^ not only of not 
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diminishing, but of prunioting an increase of the resources of the Society 
if it is to carry out efficiently the purposes for which it was founded. 
The expenses of the Society are not capable of diminutioiii without 
serious injury to its best interebts ; for they consist principally of three 
iteais :—first, the rent and taxes for a respectable house, in w'hich to 
receive their Alcmhcrs, and to preserve their Library and Museum ; 
secondly, the moderate salaries (jf indispensable officers; and, thirdly, 
the charges for printing, which, from the nature of their publications, 
involving .the use of various types, and tlye frequent introduction of 
illustrations in lithograplty, cannot be reduced below their ])rescnt 
average standard without destroying the value of the wox'ks they put 
forth. But the present insufficiency of liberal support to this Insti¬ 
tution luts now brought down its income below its expenditure, which 
has only been in^ by sinking nearly all the floating balance of the year 
preceding. This condition ot our finances has the effect not only of 
crainjnng the operations of the Society in their ordinary course, but of 
suspending any endeavours for their extension. 

'J’herc arc various measures xvilhin the scope of the Society’s designs, 
on which they would gladly enter, w'cre their means sufficient,—mea¬ 
sures ad qitcd, and much rc((uii'od, to meet the changes wiiich liave 
taken place in the position and relations of the Society, since the days of 
its foundation. Among those changes, perhaps the most striking is, that 
it is no longer, so almost exclusively as it w'us, the recipient of original 
communications on the subjects foivthe investigation of which it w’as 
founded, though it may justly claim the merit of having, by the varied 
and important matter which it collected and communicated to tlic 
country through its earlier ]iublications, awakened the desire for a more 
extended knowledge of India. liesearches into the science, physical 
condition, and arts of tlie nations of Asia, are now prosecuted by many 
learned and scientific associations, which have sprung into existence long 
since the establishment of this Institution; and our supply of com¬ 
munications on Oriental matters has consequently diininislied. Still, 
however, it is through this Society that the important revelations which'' 
the energy of Rawlinson lias effected, and is progressively enlarging, are 
made known to the w'orld; and the original communications of our 
Icarfied Director, and occabional papers from distinguished ficholars 
and diligent investigators, though far less numerous than they were 
some years since, still impart to our journal ait interest peculiarly 
its OW'D. 

But if some subjects which the early labours of the Society were 
directed to illustrate, have been, in great measure, exhausted, and infor¬ 
mation on oliiern of S;eneral interest has been flowing mto other 
channels, the t^ics of literary, sdlentific, and general UiYegtigatton 
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respect of Asia, have been so multiplied, and their limits have so vastly 
expanded, that they now call forth, nut only the enlightened attention * 
and active energies of our own countrymen, hut the industry and 
acumen of our continental neighbours, especially those of Germany and 
France. Without a watchful observation of what is brought to Iig]it 
in those countries, a very imperfect acquahitauce is kept up with the 
progress of successful research on Asiatic subjects. 

It seems to follow from all these considerations that, in addition to 
its own contributions to the general fund of knowledge respecting Asia 
and its inhabitants, it is desirable that our society should conrentrate 
information of whatever is produced or illustrated in respect of Asia, by 
the learning and industry of our own countrymen or by residents in , 
foreign lands ; in a w'ord, that the inr|nircr for hiformation reajiccting 
India might be referred to the Royal Asiatic Socirtjr as the general 
depository where investigation may he assisted, and study prosecuted, 
with the greatest prospect of benefit. Rut to attain tliese desirable 
objects, our library, hitherto composed of valuable, but unconnected 
donations by liberal benefactors, must have its deficiencies systematically 
supplied, so that it should contain wdiatever the student or the man of 
research may desire to consult for information on the past or present 
of Eastern Nations. 'J'hesc desirable improvements cannot bo made 
without larger resources than are at our command. 

Further, it would he desirable that the Journal should he more 
frequently and regularly published, and that it should diffuse early 
infonnation on whatever can interest the scholar and the inquirer respect¬ 
ing the races, the languages, the jirodiicts, the literature, |.he arts, the 
institutions, the habits of its varied populations, and that it should 
contain occasional reviews, summary analyses, or other notices, of recent 
and valuable works relating to those subjects, whether in our own or in 
foreign languages. But to do this effectually the time and talents of 
scholars conversant with Oriental subjects, and with the languages in 
whicli they are treated by our Continental neighbours, must he secured 
^ for regular and continuous service ; and that cannot he done without 
liberal remuneration. It would be requisite also that extensive cor¬ 
respondence should be carried on in order that literary {iroductions of 
importance and value should be early’^ obtained from the quarters in 
which they have been produced. L'ut little advance can be made in 
any of these objects without a considerable accession to the funds at the 
command of the Council: our field of usefulness is wide and fruitful, 
hut the resources at our disposal do not allow us to cultivate it as we 
desire, 

tha ^aaiety be so fortunate as to obtain, at qif early period, 
sccommo^Ation iQ any public buiUing which may be appropriated to 
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the use of Hternry associations, the sum M'hich the relief from the 
present iieuvy charge for house-rent would ]il)erate, might be beneficially 
applied to enlarge the sphere of the Society’s operations; and the Council 
have very sincc>re gratification in announcing that our Noble President 
h|}s interested liimscif warmly in our cause ; and that in answer to hia 
applications to the Governificiit, and the presentation of a Memonal on 
the subject, his Lordship received an assurance from the department of 
Works, tliat tlie claim of the Society would he considered whenever the 
subject of ap])ropriating buildings in Burlington Gardens or elsewhci'e, 
to the use of tlie learneil and scientific societies of Loudon, should come 
for decision before the Government. 

'I’he Council liavc not in the i)resent year made any provision for 
renewing the course of Evening Lectures, which had been given in the 
two preceding yiars. The attendance of inemhers, especially during 
the last Session, had not proved that sufficient interest was taken in 
those which were delivered to encourage an endeavour to prevail on 
gentlemen wliose time was much engrossed hy lahoriuus occupations 
during the day to work up topics requiring research and hihour, to be 
produced l)efore such small assemblies os had met to hear the lectures 
of 1853-4. 

It will be the duty of the members assembled at this Annual 
Meeting to elect a President, tlie period of three years having elapsed 
since the appointment of the Noble Chairman, Lord Ashburton, to that 
office. The experience wliicli the Council and the Society have lind of 
the invariable kindness and courtesy of the Noble Lord, and his readiness 
to exert his influence for our benefit when occasion presented itself on 
which it could he rendered available, have only impressed us with 
feelings of great regret that His Lordship has not been ahle^ by reasqn 
of severe indisposition and absence from London, to give us the benefit 
of his presence and his counsel to the extent to which we are assured 
that it would have been his desire to do so. 

In recommending a successor to the Presidential Chair, the Cmincil 
anticipate the cordial concurrence of the general body in the sentiment^ 
that w'e shall be only offering a just tribute to the pre-eminent {quali¬ 
fications of our learned Director to hold the most prominent position in 
all that concerns the object for which the Royal Asiatic Society is 
embodied, f we call upon him to accept, for the ensuing period of office, 
the highest place in the Society of which he has so long been, and long 
may he continue 1 the honour and stay. 

The foll(fj^ing five Clentlemen will go out of Council, by rotation thia 
year, in conformity with the Rulep of the Society,—Dr. J. Bird, Hei^ 
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Lew’is, Esq., Major tilipliant, Sir Erskiiie Perry, Sir Richard Vyvyan ; 
and it will ])e for the Meeting to fill up the vacancies. The Council 
submit for your election the following names:—Colonel Rawlinson, 
N. B. Edmonstone, Esq., John Muir, Esq., Sir Thomas Edward Colc- 
brooke, Bati., and John Pollard Willoughby, Esq. • 

The Committee of the Oriental Tmnslation Fund have published, 
during the past year, the text and scholia of the “Divan of the 
Huzailis,” edited by Dr. Kosegarten, of Greifswald. The concluding 
and supplementary volume of the Lexicon of Haji Khalfa, edited and 
translated by Professor G. Fliigel, the completion of which w.is confi¬ 
dently expected last year, has not yet appeared. The delay has been 
chiefly occasioned b}’’ the labour necessary to supplj^the very^ useful 
addition of co])ious indexes; and as the Professor has been requested 
not to extend the work beyond the present seventh volume, sixty sheets 
of which are already printed, it is hoped that this valuable work will be 
soon brought to a conclusion. 

The Committee have accepted the proposal of the Reverend Canon 
Cureton, to publish, with the assistance of the Committee, his interesting 
translation from the Syriac, entitled “ Spicilegium Syriacum.” This 
work, which is accompanied by .an Introduction and Notes, comprises 
curious Ante-Nicene remains of Syriac Theology and Philosophy, and will 
probably greatly illustrate the state of feeling and learning upon those 
subjects W'hich prevailed when the Mohammedan system commenced. 

AUDITORS’ REPORT. 

The following Report of the Auditors on the Financial Accounts of 
the Society, was then read by John Muir, Esq. 

The Auditors appointed to examine the accounts of the past year, 
beg to report that they have gone over them and found them correct, 
and properly vouched. In pi*esenting this Report, they beg to remark 
that while the Ordinary Receipts for the year amounted to only 
£92911j.3<f., the Disbursements amounted to £9998j.l<^,or£69 Ifl^.lOef. 
in excess of the Receipts. This result is not attributable to any 
extraordinary outlay during the year ; but on the contrary, though*we 
observe one unusual charge incite accounts, viz., that of £75 5s. lOd. 
for a Catalogue of MSS., yet, as only one Number of the Jounial was 
printed last year, the total amount of the Printer's Bill for 1854 fell 
short of that for 1858 by more than one hundred pounds ; and the total 
expenditure for 1854 was less than that for 1853 by about the same sum. 

In estimating our probaHe receipts for tlie current«year, w^e see 
r^kson to apprehend some falling-otf as compared with last year; and 
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aa it does not appear possible that our disbursements can be reduced 
materially below their pmsent standard, we shall not be in a position 
to meet curmiit demands without n still further reduction of our 
balance. 

*In these circumstances, ^as it would be very undesirable to continue 
to draw on the funded capital of the Society to meet ordinary charges, 
we beg to draw the attention of the members to this unsatisfactory state 
of our finances, and would suggest that individual inembera should use 
their best efforts for enlisting their respective friends among the Society’s 
siipp )rters. 

T. C. ROB^IRTSON.. 

T. EDWARD COLEBROOKE. 

• , JOHN MUIR. 

19th May, 185.1. 

It was moved by the Honouraolr . Pkrcv Shythe, seconded by 
W’. S. W. Vaux, E^q, and earned unaniinoii.sl 3 ':— 

“ Tliat tlic Reiiorts of the Council, and of the Auditors, bo received 
and adopted; and that the thanks of the Society he retailed to the 
Auditors for their services upon this occasion,” 

It was moved by Siii Thomas Edward Coleurooke, and seconded 
by Majou-Geneuai. Baoxold, and carried unanimously - 

“ Tiiat the best thunks of the Meeting be presented to the Kicirr 
Honourable Lord Ahhuuiiton for presiding over the affairs of the 
Sociefy for the last three years, and for the readiness winch His Lordsliip 
has always evinced to promote its interests.” 

Lord Ashburton acknowledged the tlumks voted to him on his 
retirement from the Presidentship ; and delivered the following address 
on the condition and prospects of tlie Society':— 

I thank Sir EJward Colebrooke for tlie friendly and favorable 
manner in which he has introduced my name, hut he will pardon me, 

I hope, if I hesitate to accept his meed of praise for the continued • 
interest I take in Indian affairs. That can scarcely he considered a 
merit Avhich is shared by every individual who has at aiiy time taken 
an dhrnest part in tlie responsibilities of Indian Government. 

Our relations with that country are*of a nature to conciliate a fur 
more lasting s^unpathy than can be produced by the petty party details 
of our Home or even of our Colonial Office. We have subdued and 
made utterly' dependent upon our will sixty millions of helpless unre¬ 
sisting beings; we have dethroned their princes, impoverished their 
gentry, annulled their &W8, and now by the contact of a higher civi¬ 
lization we are obliterating their cibeds, usages, and habP^ of thought. 
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All tliia we have done, not under the cuiupulsion of destijiy, but of our 
own free will, for our own purposes. And now that it lias become our 
care to sow fresh seed over the waste we have created, can it be attri' 
butcd as a merit to a sower of that seed, that he has not forgotten to 
watch its growth, never ceased to pray for its success ? ^ 

Sir Pldward Colebrooke has likewise spoken with favour and consi¬ 
deration of the many deficiencies to he found in my services as President 
of your Society. Permit me to assure you that these deficiencies have 
arisen from no indifference to the honor you have conferred on me, no 
lukewarmness in the objects you pursue. I never would have ventured 
to accept the office of presiding over your Councils, however great that 
distinction, if I could have contemplated the possibility of lieing for two 
consecutive seasons tuUilly disabled from the perfonnaiicc of itskduties. 
'I’he best requital, however, gentlemen, that I cun nui^?^ to you for your 
indulgent forbearance is, that 1 should proceed at once without further 
allusion to m3’8elf, to perform the last task remaining to me, and make 
some few observations, in obedience to precedent, upon such changes as 
have occurred during my stewardship materially to affect the interests, 
or modify the operations, of our Societ3\ 'I’his habit of periodical 
revision, irksome and unprofitable ns it may often appear, has never¬ 
theless its use, for in the present revolutionary succession of events 
it becomes us ever to be on the watch, that our institutions con¬ 
tinue suited to the wants and emergencies of the times, lest, as in the 
case of the dole to the wayfarers at St. Cross, we may be doing mischief 
instead of good, or as in the case of Emigration Societies we may be 
found expending our means and energies to produce results better 
accomplislied by the attractions of Australian gold and other provi¬ 
dential agencies. 

But I have no such change to announce with regard to your 
Society’. My bu.siness will he, on the contrary, to prove that its claims 
on your exertions are at this moment more stringent, more imperative, 
than was ever contemplated by our illustrious and fai*-sighted founder. 

But before I go to that part of my subject allow me to aay a few 
words respecting the Report which has just been read. I see no reason 
for discouragement because our funds have suffered from the jiresent 
temporary stagnation of trade, neither should we repine, I think, ifirthe 
establishment of the GeologicaV, Mineralogical, and Statistical Societies, 
sliould have withdrawn from us as well as from the Royal Society, 
some active members from our ranks, some interesting papers from our 
recorded proceedings. The same fate has attended other parent insti¬ 
tutions: the Fever, Consumption, and Cancer Hospitals have robbed 
St. George’s and St. Bartholemew’s, hoUi of casas for their'study, wd of 
fands for the^* support. • 
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It is not for tlie friends of progress to grieve over n change, which, 
however it may restrict our sphere of action, must by the division of 
labor and concentration of effort do more for the geography, mine¬ 
ralogy, and statistics of India than can ever be effected by our desultory 
appliances. We are not struggling for tlie monopoly of doing good, it is 
enough for us that it shoulU be done. The field withtlrawn from our 
care is barren in comparison with that which remains, and I now revert 
to the main object of my observations witli tlie view of shewing that 
the changes that have occurred during the ))eriod of my stewardship 
liave given, and are now giving, a inore vital importance to the special 
operations of this Society than was ever evpn contemplated by its 
founders. 

'I'lio first of these special operations to which F shall allude is, that 
of disseminating lit this country a knowledge of Imlian products. This 
work has been so usefully curried out by the ingenious atid effective 
lectures of Dr. Royle within our walls, that the East Imlia Company 
have assigned to him, at the public cost, a still more extensive sphere of 
action. And they are right; for unless the foreign purchaser be brought 
in to relieve the overstocked markets of Indiau jiroduce, one of two 
fearful alleriiatives must ensue, fatal alike to our Indian Empire: we 
must either greatly reduce the land revenue and bring on financial 
emburnissmcnt, or we must, by continuing it at its present rate, impose 
on the Ryot the necessity of sacrikeing an ever increasing portion of 
his crop in order to defray it. To shew that this is an increasing 
danger, I might almost content myself with citing the acts of the East 
East In<lia,Government. It is only now that they Imve become 
awakened to the necessity of taking active measures for its remedy. 
Not only have they called in the assistimee of Dr. Koyle, but they have 
spent five lacs of rupees in the assortment of goods for the Paris 
Exhibition. 

Suffice it therefore to say, that every extension of our rule, every 
improvement of our administration, increases the produce to he sold by 
the secure and peaceful cultivator, uitilc at the same moment the market 
for that produce is diminished by the dissolution of tlie native courts, 
by the impoverishment of the gentry, and the disbandment of their 
retaineis. Nay^, the very blessing of cheaper and better clothing, the 
produce of our power looms, has aggravated the mischief liy the ruin of 
whole districts of weavers, who have become in consequence producera, 
instead of purchasers, of food. 

The next function to which 1 will allude is, that of investigating and 
recording the histories, manners, laws, and usages of Asiatic nations 
with a vieWjbo keep hnbroken the links which connect the several 
epodie of man’s existence. And let me here observe tl^^t we do thtli, 
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not for tliti ssitisfacticMi of a taste, but for tlie fulfilment of a duty. It 
would ill become civilized England to incur the reproach justly levelled 
against the then barbarous Roman for the extinetipn of all traces of 
Carthaginian civilization, or against the then brutal Spaniard fur having 
obliteralcd from the world’s history, every record of the only cultivatvd 
people of America. 

We have undertaken, I may almost say on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, to Fulfil this obligation, and tlie Govcrmnciit acknowledges our 
services by her annual pittance. Has there been any cliange in India 
.to make tliis obligation less imp.iative? Far from it. The sphere ot 
our action has been from year to 3 ’ear enlarged, by the overthrow o* 
d^'nasties whoso pride it was to encourage native learning, and preserve 
the i-ecords of their ancestors. Rut a still greater change is aUbut tu 
result from the extension of education, in accordance with the suggestion 
of the adiniriihlc llejiort which has been just issued. 

Ry that scheme a new world of thought is opened out to the native 
student. He is encouraged to desert his own barren literature for the 
more fruitful branches of knowledge to be acquired through the litera¬ 
ture of the West. 

We rejoice to sec this change. It bids fair to regenerate the ialtli, to 
imjirovc the social relations, and purily the morals of our brethren hi 
India, us ucll as to promote their udvaiicement in art, wealth, and 
comfort; but, on the other hand, it imposes on us the necessity of taking 
on ourselves the duties not onl}' of the Sovereigns whom we have 
dethroned, but also of tlie learned bodies whose attention has been 
diverted through our means to more attractive studies. * 

I come now to the last and most important change of all, the change 
in the Government of India, consummated by the late Charter Act. In 
this room ive ai’e not politicians. Whether in this room or out of this 
room wc arc good and loyal Englislimen; we accept with submission 
the laws of our country; we do our best to work them for good. It is 
ill this spirit that I now allude to the late Charter Act. 51y object is 
*' to show, that if at the time of the foundation of this Society, it was 
desirable that the people of England should be made cotiversaut with 
the wants, wishes, and feelings of their Indian fellow-subjects, it 
becomes ten-fold more imperative now, when an act has been po^ed 
which must, step bj' step, reduce the Govemmeiit of India to a pure 
despotism of ignorant men, unchecked by the voice of the governed, 
and answerable only to the control of public opinion in this country. 

The Rill of last session, to an ordinary observer, makes but little 
change in the distribution of power between the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control, but to any man cognizant of the iwrking of the 
system, it is •but too evident that the balance of power so carefully 
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established by Mr. Pitt has been destroyed, and that the Court is left at 
this moment at the mcrey of tlie mini'tor of the day. 

The Gov’ornment of India, ns conceived by Mr. Pitt, consisted of an 
Indian element and an Imperial element. 

From the Indian clement he required the traditional knowledge, the 
kindred sympathies vhich should connect the govornoi*a with the 
governed; from the Imperial element he demanded only that extent of 
control which was necessary to maintain the predominance of Imperial 
above local interests. Power was therefore given to the President of the 
Boai'd to overrule any and every resolution of the Court of Directors, 
hut in order to prevent the abusive exercise of this power to the super¬ 
cession of administration hy the Court, Mr. Pitt left the Directors so 
independent iii t.^iciv origin, so powerful to work on public opinion at 
lioine, as to enable them to withstand the nsurpations of tiic Board of 
Control. 

They represented the Court of Proju-ictons, composed at that lime 
of the best of the trade of London. They had the monopoly of the 
trade of India and China; they lichl the distribution of a patronage 
more valuable than that of the Crown. The result was, that iu spite of 
the omnipotence of the Board, the Court did iu very deed carry on tlie 
administration of India; and it is'to that administration by men of 
Indian interest, Indian knowledge, and European intelligence, that wc 
owe the wonderful expansion of our glorious Eastern Empire. 

Every change since tlie time of Mr. Pitt, whether wise or unwise, 
necessary or unnecessary, has tended to impair the balance of power 
Avhich constituted the lending feature of his Constitution. 

The monopolies of trade were withdrawn, the Proprietors were 
reduced to the condition of annuitants. They became less fit for tlie 
responsible duties of election. No care w'as taken to repair tbe iniscbief 
by the infusion of other elements of independence and disinterestedness. 

Still, however, the prestige of past greatness supported the Directors, 
and public opinion gave them strength to resist any gross usurpation of 
their salutary functions; but by tlie proceedings of these last years their 
weakness has been manifested to the world, the character of the 
prietary body which elects them has been exposed, and virtually con- 
deihned by the verdict of Parliament; and the result is, that one portion 
of the Directors are selected by a discredited Constituency, while tlie 
other portion are to sit with them at the choice of the very power 
w'hose usurpation they arc intended to resist. 

How can we expect that such a body, mulcted of half of their power 
by the loss of their principal patronage, disconnected from the civil 
service, exercising an authority which was pronounced by ministers 
both Houses of Parliament to be iSerely provisional, hovPcan .we expect 
them to resist the omnipotence of the minister? 
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We may expect, therefore, to see the Government of India carried 
on according to the good pleasure of the minister who may happen for 
the time to represent the current public opinion of tliis country. It is, 
therefore, to tlie cultivation of that public opinion, as the only check^o 
preserve the lives and liberties of our Indian l)retlircn, that the best 
energies of our Institution must be diverted. Wherever, therefore, we 
turn, wliether we regard the gradual but fur from imperceptible changes 
induced by tlie unfolding of successive events, or wliether we look to the 
more striking changes brought on by tlie direct agency of man, we see 
ample reason for congratulation that this Society has been established, 
that it still continues to present objects worthy of earnest pursuit to an 
association of serious men. • 

We see further that a Society which performs ffleh functions as 
these in aid of the Government, has claims upon that Government far 
he^'ond any which can be put forward by other Societies in this metro¬ 
polis. I have urged those claims, and I trust that they will have due 
weiglit wlien the assignment of rooms in Burlington House is made. 

Lastly, Gentlemen, before I sit down, allow me to congratulate you 
upon the appointment you have made in your new President. 

The learned Societies in this country, unlike similar Societies abroad, 
consist of two classes; they include not only men of thought, hut men 
also of influence andaction; not only those who investigate truth and make 
great discoveries, hut those also who popularize and put them in practice. 

Each of these classes has within itself its own special jealousies and 
asperities; each has the property of neutralizing the asperities and 
jealousies of tlie other. Separate these classes, and you will find their 
Society constrained, unimaginative, almost insipid; fuse them together, 
and you uill not only find their faults neutralized, but their efficiency 
increased. It is true that the unlearned members contribute no know¬ 
ledge of their own, but they do contribute that unfeigned sympathy, 
that ready admiration, which are powerful incentives to exertion in 
^others. Add further, th.it they stand us a disinterested, unsuspected 
medium between rivals to prevent the rude jar of immediate contact. 
It would be as unwise to remove the worldly element from the meetings 
of the learned as it would be exclude the humanizing influence^ of 
women from geneinl society. 

It has been the habit of our various scientific associations to select 
their office bearers indifferently from these two classes, but on this 
occasion there can he no doubt, no embarrassment, in the choice. We 
have in our innks one who unites in his own person the higlicst qualifi¬ 
cations of both. It was with pride, therefore, that we have*all hastened, 
learned and uqjearned, to secure to tlm Asiatic Society tlie advantages to 
he derived from the lustre of his name, the extent of Ibis knowledge, 
and the wisdom of his counsels. 
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» Before I sit down, let me thank you for the patience with which you 
heave listened to me. If I have trespassed too long on yonr attention, 
if I have used language too strong for tlie occasion, it is because I feel 
deeply. The task you have undertaken is a serious tivsk. It involves 
the welfare of sixty millions 5f human beings. 

The following vote was nioved by Captain Eastwick, seconded by 
PaoFisssoR GolustUckek, and carried unanimously ; — 

“ That the cordial thanks of the meeting be offerred to the Director, 
the Vice-Presidents, and the Council of the Society, for their zealous 
,excrtioiis in the discharge of the duties of thpir oihees,—so essential to 
the besi interests of the Society.” 

■ I 

It was moved by Major-General Bagnolp, .seconded by Robert 
Hunter, Esq., and carried unanimously 

“That the best thanks of the meeting l»c j-iveu to the Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Librarian fur their zealous fulfilment of the duties 
devolving upon them.” 

'I'Jie Treasurer aud the Secretary acknowledged the vote. 

I«. R. Rf.ii), Esq., and K. R. H. Mackenzie, Esq., having been 
appointed Scrutineers, the Meeting proceeded to ballot for Officers and 
Council, in accordance with the Regulations of the Society. 

At the clo«e of the ballot, Profeasor II. II. Wilson was declared 
unanimously elected to fill the office of President of the Society for the 
ensuing three years. 

Cn.\RiF.3 Ellioit, Esq., Richard Clarkp., Ksq., and John 
Shakfspear, Esq., averc severally declared re-elected to the respective 
offices of Treasurer, Honorary Secretary, and Librarian; and the 
following members were reported to be elected into the Council for file 
ensuing year: — Bagnold, Major-General; Bland, Natlinniel, Esq.; 
Bosanquet, J. W., Esq.; Briggs, General John, F.R.S ; Colcbrooke, Sir 
Thofhas Edward, Bart.; Edinonstone, N. B., Esq.; Fergusson, James, 
Esq.; Latham, Dr. R.G.; Muir, John, Esq.; Pollock, Lieutenant-General 
Sir George, G.C.B.; Priuulx, O.smond Do Beauvoir, Esq.; Rawlinson, 
Colonel, C.B.; Robertson, T. C., Esq.; Sykfe.s, Colonel, F.R.S.; Wil¬ 
loughby, J. P., Esq. 

Thanks aveie voted to the Right Honourable Chairman for his 
conduct in the Chair; and the nezft Ordinary Meeting was announced 
for the 2nd of June. 
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